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"Get Trapshooting’s 
“Old Guard” Out — 






Where are the ‘‘Cracks’’ of yesteryear—the men who made trapshooting 
history? Is their eye as true and their aim as sure as it used to be years ago? 


The spirit of patriotism is in the air. What better time could there be than 


now for a big old timers reunion. 


Here isan opportunity for every gun club member. Pass it on to your secretary. 








Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, O:L. 





|Old Timers Shoot 
‘Trapshooting for Women 
Trapshooting Leagues 
_ i ‘Game Bird Booklet 
__|DuPont Sporting Powders 
__| Industrial Dynamites 
Blasting Powder 
| Blasting Supplies 
_— |Farm Explosives 
'Py-ra-lin Toilet Geode f 
= \Challenge Collars 
___|Town & Country Paint 





__|Flowkote Enamel _ 
7” Auto Enamel 


__|Rayntite Top Material 


__|Anesthesia Ether 





Vitrolac Varnish 


= Craftsman Fabrikoid 
_|Fairfield Rubber Cloth 





Leather Solutions 
Metal Lacquers : 
_|Commercial Acids 
Alums 

_|Saltpetre 

_|Wood Pulp 


Tar Distillates 











DELAWARE 














Get the old boys out. 


Hold An Old Timers Shoot 


Plan now and hold it during May or June. 
We'll help make the shoot more interest- 
ing by contributing a number of trophies 
suitable for the occasion. 


Bully Buttons For All The Boys 


Gold and silver ones for all of the win- 
ners. Bronze ones for every participant— 
fine mementos of the occasion. 


Check ‘‘Old Timers Shoot’’ in the cou- 
pon and mail it today. Get all the facts. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. . Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, EquitableBldg.,N. Y.,Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. . . . . Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. . . Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. . . . . . . Dyes and Dye Bases 


Visit the Du Pont Trapshooting School, Youngs Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City 
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Canada 


Embrace millions of 
acres of virgin pine and 
spruce, broken by thou- 
sands of lakes and 
streams. Is it any won- 
der that the Highlands 
of Ontario is the mecca 
for out-door men and 
women. 


Algonquin Park 

Muskoka Lakes 

Georgian Bay 

Lake of Bays 

Timagami 

are all famous playgrounds. 
Modern hotels afford city 
comforts but many prefer 
to live in tent or log cabin 
—your choice at reasonable 
cost. May we help you plan 
your trip? Write or call 
for illustrated literature. 


J.D. McDonald, 917 Merchants Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Chicago 
F. P. Dwyer, 1270 Broadway 
New York 
wy, W.R. Eastman, 294 Wash- 
x. ington Si., Boston 
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3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


lor oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 


Outdoor Life 305 
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THE LURE THEY FIGHT FOR 


‘‘There was a swirl of the water and I was rewarded by a glimpse of a 
beautiful bronze back. He suddenly appeared on the surface, broadside. Unusual, as they 
generally come up perpendicularly. Continuing toreel until about fifteen feet from the boat, 
I first noticed a large bass rush for my fish. He passed over and disappeared but soon came 
back to renew the fight. On the fourth charge, he succeeded in hooking himself on the front 
hook (just as shown in the picture). Then the battle wason. The mere fact that they were pu 
ing against one another on the bait was all that saved my line. The water fairly boiled as 
they rolled over one another. Some exciting time for about fifteen minutes. They weighed 
8% Ibs. and 3lbs.”” From the Illinois Sportsman, describing in his own words the catching of 
two bass at one time by J. E. Andrews near Brighton, Ill. The photograph shows how the twe 


bass fought for possession of the famous South Bend BA§SS-ORENO — “the lure they 
a THE 
BASS-ORENO 


Gets the Big Ones 


Only 75 Cents 


Other fully authenticated instances when two fish have been caught at 
once on a BASS-ORENO have come to our attention. The fish-getting qualities of this bait 
have never been equalled by any other artificial lure. Thousands of anglers have found tl 

the BASS-ORENO wets strikes when al! others fail. A wobbling, dashing, £7//img plug 


Made in eight standard colors, and the new scale finish, 
If your dealer does not carry a full line of South Bend Quality Tackle, we 


















will supply you direct with our guaranteed products, Send dealer's name | 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
Thirty-five thousand anglers have doubled their pleasure by 
using the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel—the reel that 


thumbs itself—the reel that makes back lashes impossible 
Makes casting easy for the beginner and easier for the expert. 
This Book Free 
“The Days of Real Sport’’ illustrated by Briggs, will take you back 
to the days when you fished in the old mill pond. Full of fun and fish- 
ing information. Send for your copy today. 


$ 0 U T H BEN D 
9286 Colfax Avenue 





COMPAN Y 
South Bend, Indiana 


BAIT 
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UALITY TACKLE 
Sitar —_—— 


Stoll Auto Bed r=: 


Comfortable— Convenient —Compac 


Avoid crowded hotels, stuffy rooms and profiteering 
landlords. Live in comfort en route. The Stoll Auto 
Bed has many exclusive patented features. It's like 
sleeping at home Simple, compact, practical and 
mechanically perfect Provides a complete spring 

mattress—bed large enough for two and waterproof 









1r collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
‘3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
» (black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
® barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
nanent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 
Fr A test willtell. Write for sample 
CC bottle. 3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

165 EEG. Broadway, New York 
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tent of army shelter-duck ventilated 
with screened windows : 
Outfit folds with all = MAA 
necessary bedding into neat & 
bundle 6'4x8x47 inches. Noth- § 
Fits on any running board without blocking‘ 
doors, I.astsfor years. Quickly pays for itself in hotel billssaved. Write for 
illustrated booklet and prices) DEALERS! Write today for our unusually \\ 
attractive proposition. i a 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3234 Walnut St., DENVER, COLO. Jas eg egert—e i 
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ANGLING. 


American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead) postpaid 
Amateur Roadmaking (Frazer) 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford) 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hal- 
lock) ae psthrw ane inteieve ete win @lad ers > 
Artificial Flies ‘and How to Make 
Them = niin alte ae eu wt w i fe eli bs ep leer ece ere ele 
Bait Angling for ‘Common Fishes (lL. 
Rhead) 
Big Game Fishes ‘et the U.S. (Holder) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)... 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock)...... 
Complete Angler (Walton) Major Edi- 
tion sere TN ee re ee 
Compleat sepeised (Walton) New Edi- 
tion Weer rent CRE Pe Ee 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford).. 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 


| Oe re ee err re 
Fine Art of Fishing (CRED) © 6can55 5 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 
Pishineg -“Tackio CUTREEr) ..2 c.ccissese 
Fishing with einemanving Flies (Samuel 
GB, COMP) .nccrccscrcsesscccsovcecece 


Modern Fish Culture. in Fresh and Salt 
err rrr eee 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill).... 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Hold- 
Se 
Trout Fly Fishing ‘in America (South- 
ard) ee ee ee ee oe 
Trout Lore (Smith) 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


‘amp Cookery (Horace Kephart) ... 
‘amp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. 
amp and Trail Methods (Kreps). 
amper’s Own Book 
‘amping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 
‘anadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) 
Saravanning and Camping Out a? 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 

Fox Trapping (Harding).... 

Fur Buyer's Guide (Harding) postpaid 
Fur Farming (Harding) 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. 
Land Cruising and Prospecting 

Mink Farming (A. 8. White)......... 
Mink Trapping (Harding) 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 
Science of Trapping (Kreps) 

Steel Traps (Harding) 

Tracks and Tracking (Brunner) 

Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck) 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp) wane 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 


~PRRAARA 


rot 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
(Stewart Edw. 


African Camp Fires 
White) 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt). . 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grin- 
nell) Serv Te ee ete 5 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans). 
Big-Game Fields of America — North 
and South (Dan J. Singer)..... 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright). 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) : ; Srial drs wi eran eSa 
Complete Sportsman's Guide ‘(Buzza- 
cott) e* eles eke: ere bie Wars 


All books sent postpaid on receipt 


cents extra on each volume should 


bd 
oO 
o 


1.65 


2.00 
1.00 


2.50 
1.10 


of 
be 


Firearms in American History (Saw- 
yer) Vol. 1—1600 to 1800 
Firearms in American History—Revolv- 
ers (Sawyer) Vol. 2—1800 to Date.. 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright).. 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas) 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 
Land of Footprints (Stewart Edw. 
Eee een ert re eer ae 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)....... 
Our Feathered Game en, a 
Handbook for Sportsmen.. ie ees 
Our Big Game (Huntington) — “Tihus- 
SE a tok 54s ew Re pan eee be 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
PEUMCOr CECOUBVOIE) 0 icc os os deb 5 te oo 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright) new and revised edition.... 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 
7th ed. (Duty from England extra) 
Rifle Range Construction (Ewing).... 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins) 
Still Hunter, The S. Van Dyke).. 
Sporting Rifle CWiIMGES) .. oes ccecssss 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart) ........ 
— to Military Riflemen (Whel- 
BS ou nae hao HON Reis aewle ts HG. OSS Bins oe Be 
The Deer "Family (Roosevelt and oth- 
| MOL Rae ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ° 
Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van 


ry ke) 
U. s Single- Shot Martial Pistols (Saw- 
og eae re rr eee ne 
Wildfowl and Waders (Dwight Hunt- 
UN ao wl oa Dame ecb be Galan on eee wie 
Wildtowlers (Braagford) ...ccccsvccess 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Shel- 
IR von teas ao a Rae eee G Srstar Nee Meo ee 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins).... 


KENNEL. 


All About Alredales (Palmer)......... 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper... 


Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)... . 
COGCHOPr TRRIRL, THO .cacswcrseccvesses 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)...... 
Haberiein’s Force Collar. ....cccccccsece 


Horse and Hound, 3d ed. (Williams).. 

Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)............ 

Practical Dog Keeping (Wm, Haynes) 

Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).. 

Shepherd Dos. Training, etc. (Wicker- 
EPO eee ree Or rT Te ee 

Training the “Dog, for general purposes: 
not hunting (Lemmon) ... 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


American Animals (Stone and Cram). 
American Game Birds (C. A. Reed) 
over 100 birds pictured in natural 
OT TT Tee CCT ETE TT eee 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Animal Guide (Reed) 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)........... 
3ird Guide—Game and Water Birds 
East of the Rockies, Illus. in colors 
(Reed) , 
Bird Guide No. 


2—Land Birds East of 


the Rockies Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Color Key to North American Birds 
(Chapman and Heed)... ceccacccccss 


Guide to Taxidermy (Reed)....... 

In Beaver World (Enos Mills). 

Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Horn- 
RED hee ae as Se ae wae ene Kee Ae ot 


If insured mail is desired five 
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Exercise as the Soldiers do 


Fishing is a necessity because good health is a necessity. Soldiers exercise 
outdoors until they can stand anything. You must fish and get your outdoor § 
exercise or you cannot stand the extra work which is piling up on you. § 


Exhaustion lowers the digestive powers and upsets your health, makes your brain act § 
slowly, keeps you from sleeping, reduces your efficiency and makes you an unintentional 
slacker. Right now your family, your profession, your industry, your boys at the front, 
your country—the world—every patriotic impulse is calling you to be at your best so that 
you can do your full share in winning your health—second to catch 
the war. Take your rod and reel and your own fish to eat, thereby 
tramp the banks, whip the streams, saving meat for the soldiers. 
climb the mountains, troll the lakes— 
fishing mornings, nights, holidays, vaca- 
tions, week-ends, always with two 
fixed purposes—first to build up 















Steel Fishing Rods 


For every kind of fishing. For MEEK 


every purse. For every whim of 


trimand finish. For every locality. and"Bl ue G ras s” 













And sold by every dealer. No mat- i 

ter where you live or who you are, , EELS oe 
how much you can spend, or what see 
kind of fishing you want there is a The practical fisherman’s most Exercise 


expert tools for catching the 
most and the best fish. Known 
the world over for their per- 


‘‘Bristol’’ Rod exactly suited to 
your requirements. Sturdy, dur- 








able, economical, ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods fect workmanship, rare 
are the badge of patriots who are excellence of material and “Bristol” 
fishing for health and food. marvelous design. 

Meek 
‘*Bristol’’ Rods at $3.50 up, and MEEK and Blue Grass FREE Reels Catalog 





at $7.50 up, are for sale by 16,000 sporting goods stores and departments, 
or—if your dealer is not anxious to serve you, you can buy from us, by 
mail, at catalog prices plus the regular 3% war tax. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 HORTON ST. BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Branch—Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Rod and Shotgun Sport in Alaska 


My conversion to the use of the 28- 


gauge shotgun has required many years 
experience in the game fields, and has 
been very gradual. The story of my 
conversion necessitates going back in- 
to ancient history. My father moved 
to a Western ranch when I 
years of age, so I was almost born with 
a gun in my hand. 

After passing thru the rebored mus- 
ket and Zulu stage, my first real shot- 
gun was a 10-gauge_ breech-loading, 
hammerless Greener presented to me by 
my father on my twelfth birthday. How 
well do I remember the local interest 
in this gun, as it was the first hammer- 
less gun ever seen in our part of the 
country. It was a part of an arsenal 
brought in by an English sportsman, 
and dad traded an entire herd of cow 
ponies for it. For many years it was 
my pet, and hundreds of geese, ducks 
and chickens fell before it. 

Remember, boys, the old brass shells 
reloaded with black powder, and did 
you ever carry one of those heavy 
babies and a hundred or so shells all 
day? 

For years I swore by the 10-gauge and 
only bought a 12 finally for use at the 
traps. 

Immediately realizing the difference 
in weight and quickness of swing, I 
went almost at once to the 20-gauge, 
which is still my favorite for an all- 
‘round field gun. A 20-gauge shotgun 
with a 24- to a 26-in. barrel is the fast- 
‘st handling gun possible in the field. 
t is light and the ammunition is light. 
The fact that a 24-in. barrel will give 
he same velocity and penetration as 
he 32-in. barrel using smokeless pow- 
ler was proved years ago. 

All my small bores are full choke, 
oth barrels. The long barrel gun is 
referred at the trap, because it swings 
lower, not because it shoots closer. 

In shooting in Alaska, I learned that 
rouse and ptarmigan were very tame 
‘nd were mostly shot from 10 to 20 
ards, and even when shot with the 20 
hey were frequently frightfully man- 


was Six 


Dr. R. Allen Griffith 


gled. In fact, I have retrieved a head 
and a pair of legs many times. 

This led to the purchase of a pair ot 
28-gauge Parker guns, one for Mrs. 
Griffith and one for myself. 

Now, after all the above camouflage, 
we will proceed with the story: 

During August and September, 1911, 
Mrs. Griffith and I were guests of the 
president of the White Pass and Yukon 
Railway and Steamship Lines. On 
August 29th he received word that 
Walter L, Fisher, then Secretary of the 
Interior, would be in Skagway, Alaska, 
September 2d. We 
got our heads together in regard to the 


on immediately 


of my tarpon rod and the reel rolled to 
Mrs. G. 
with a .22 


the bottom of the boat. 
that I 
and threatened to shoot her if she lost 
it. Her badly cut 
milking the line, but she has the satis 
faction of having caught one of the 
largest salmon ever caught in Skagway 
Harbor on hook and line. 

next caught the 
train for Cariboo (also called Carcross), 
at the foot of Lake Bennett, where we 
There 
again my old friend, Leo Simmons, Can 


swears 


stood over her rifle 


hands were from 


Early morning we 


arrived at 3:10 p. m. we met 


adian customs inspector, and one of the 


best sportsmen in the territory All 





3 
4 < 
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Ce de didi 
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THE LOG CABIN HOTEL. 
manner of his entertainment and de- you have to say to Leo is, “Hunt or 
cided upon an all-Alaskan dinner. fish?” and Leo is ready to go in a min- 
Mrs. G., my old friend Col. Jack ute. We spent the rest of the afternoon 
Chambers, and I were appointed a com- fishing for trout and caught several, 


mittee of three to procure the dinner. 
An hour’s fish along the docks in Skag- 
way Harbor procured two beautiful 
king salmon. Mrs. G. caught the larger, 
which weighed 48 pounds. At the first 
leap I realized he was the largest sal- 
mon we had ever hooked, and before 
she landed him he broke the reel seat 


the largest weighing 9 pounds. 
The night was spent at the Cariboo 


Hotel. It is not extremely attractive 
from the outside, but is very comforta- 
ble inside. The beds are clean; the 


meals good, and Mr. and Mrs. Gideon 
are capital hosts. 
Early next morning we were off in a 
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launch with Percy Reed, canadian com- 
missioner, to the mouth of a small 
creek that empties into Lake Bennett. 
In a couple of hours we caught 40 
grayling averaging 12 to 14 inches. Mr. 
W. S. H. Pitkin gives an excellent de- 
scription of the grayling on page 488 
Outdoor Life, November issue, so I will 
eliminate a description. Altho I never 
measured them, yet I should judge that 
the dorsal fin of a 14-inch grayling is as 
large as a dorsal fin of a 45-pound sal- 
mon. They are so thick in many of the 
streams of Yukon Territory that a cast 
of three flies will almost always hook 
three grayling. Twice have I fished 
from a high bank over a crystal, clear 
stream where every movement of the 
fish could be seen, and the rushing fish 
with fins spread and churning the wa- 
ter to foam is a sight well worth the 
trip. Seldom, indeed, are all three fish 
landed. Where fish are so plentiful, 
one soon tires of the sport. In fact, the 
only sport I could get out of it was to 
TRY to land three fish at once, which 
was seldom accomplished. 

The grayling with his immense fins 
puts up an awful fight for a time, but 
the fins seem unwieldy; he soon tires 
and lies panting and exhausted upon 
the surface. He is a beautiful fish, a 
delicious pan fish, and can be classed 
among the gamest of fish. The only 
fly I now carry for them is the small 
and medium black gnat. Nos. 6, 8, and 
14, 

Some day I am going to write an ar- 
ticle on fishing tackle, but I must be 
feeling skookum to stand what O. W. 
S. will hand me. 


Mr. Pitkin speaks of the grayling in 
the Au Sable and Little Manistee. I 
have fished in the Au Sable for the past 
fifteen years and never saw a grayling. 
As far as I know, the last grayling 
caught in the stream was caught by 
Dr, W. C. Sanford of Chicago in 1901. 
They claim the trout have killed them 
all off. 

Lake Bennett was so calm on this 
morning that the weight of the launch 
and the ripple of the rushing fish 
seemed almost a sacrilege in breaking 
up the mirrored reflections of the gla- 
cier-glutted peaks. We caught the 11 
o’clock train at Cariboo. 

About noon it began to cloud up and 
our last sight of beautiful Lake Ben- 
nett was glorified by the sun breaking 
thru the storm clouds just before we 
pulled into the abandoned town of Ben- 
nett. We hurried on to the old desert- 
ed Log Cabin Hotel. This picturesque 
hotel was built during the gold rush but 
has long since been abandoned. We 
were surprised to find upon entering 
its unlocked door that it was _ fully 
equipped. There was an old shotgun 


and rifle on the wall, undelivered and 
unopened mail in the mail boxes, blan- 
kets on the beds and even oil in the 
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FISHING 
Upper picture shows Mrs. Griffith’s 48-Ib. 


SPORT OF THE FAR NORTH. 


salmon. Lower, fishing for grayling at the mouth of a small 


stream on Lake Bennett. 


lamps. Such is the respect for British 
law that nothing had ever been dis- 
turbed. We wondered if the mail was 
for the unfortunate gold seekers who 
dropped by the wayside, many of whom 
are buried beside the abandoned church 
in Bennett, unnamed and unknown, 
many of them killed in the rapids or 
suicides from discouragement, 

We arrived at the Log Cabin at 8 p. 
m. and were soon out with the .28s. 
We had hardly gone 200 yards before 
we ran into our first covey of ptarmi- 


gan. They were just putting on their 
winter plumage, beginning to turn 
white. We walked up to within ten feet 


of them before they showed any signs 
of uneasiness. As we wanted some 


fresh meat for dinner and breakfast, we 
decided to take no chances, so each of 
us picked out a bird and shot his head 
off sitting, and made a double on the 
rise. They flew only a short distance 
and we started after them but ran into 
another covey and got six more birds 
before we reached them. We immedi- 
ately decided that if they were so plen- 
tiful we would shoot no more birds sit- 
ting. Also, as we had plenty of birds 
for our own use, we would wait until 
morning for the big hunt. We climbed 
a small hill to get a view of the sur- 
rounding country, and such a panorama 
as surrounded us. Well has the White 
Pass scenery been named the Alps of 
America. The rugged ranges, snow- 
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ATHERED SPORT. 


UPPER PICTURE, DR. AND MRS. GRIFFITH WITH A BAG OF PTARMIGAN. 


LOWER, JACK AND MRS. GRIFFITH HUNTING PTARMIGAN 


rowned to their very tops, stood out in 


solemn grandeur, making one feel that 


ere was the end of the earth. Below 

where the stream widened out into 
small lake, perhaps a hundred yards 
de, was a bunch of mallards. We had 
ck go on one side while we took the 
her. We quietly slipped up behind 
e rocks while Jack walked boldly in 
ew. The ducks, like the ptarmigan, 
re so tame that Jack could hardly 
ire them, and finally resorted to 
irowing stones at them. When he had 
iven them to within about fifteen 
rds of us, we suddenly stood up and 
lled, but they only started swimming 
vay. In desperation I fired at the 
arest duck, and we both fired on the 
se. We netted six large mallards for 


the two shots—pretty good execution 
for the .28s. 

Next morning we were out early, full 
of vim, vigor, vitality and ptarmigan. A 
handcar and crew stood at the door to 
carry us and the birds. The train had 
orders to pick us up at Frazier, the 
next station up the line. The crew as- 
sured us that all we had to do was to 
sit on the handcar and get off when we 
saw birds. We had hardly gone a mile 
before we saw the first covey beside 
the track. We could have sat on the 
car and probably have shot a dozen on 
the ground, but we got off and picked 
them up. We got four. We started to 
follow them as they had only flown a 
short distance, but the crew called us 
back. The next few miles each netted 
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a few birds. The grade gradually rises 
and we were soon just at timber-line, 
where the birds are thickest. We soon 
came to a covey of fully one hundred. 
At our first volley they flew into a 
small patch of brush and decided to 
stay there. One had to almost step on 
them before they would fly. Mrs. G. 
took her stand on the railway track, 
and I stood at the edge of the thicket, 
while Jack played dog. The birds got 
up in singles and pairs, and I soon be- 
gan shooting AT the heads only of the 
birds that passed at close range. Re- 
member, I say AT. I can just hear the 
panning anyone would get who claimed 
he had shot the heads off grouse on 
the wing with the 28. 

Mrs. G. shot six without moving out 
of her tracks. One shot she made will 
always stand out in my memory as one 
cf the most wonderful shots I ever saw. 
I had winged a bird and marked the 
spot where he lit, intending to go after 
it later. Pretty soon I saw Mrs. G. 
raise her gun, and looking down the 
track what seemed to be clear out of 
range was the crippled bird walking 
back. I laughed to myself at her being 
foolish enough to shoot at a bird so far 
away, but at the crack of the gun it 
dropped dead. 

On counting up we found out we had 
thirty-nine ptarmigan and six ducks. 
We had only been shooting two hours. 
There were to be twenty-eight at the 
dinner, so we decided we had enough 
and went on to Frazier. Here we had 
four hours to kill, so we dropped down 
into a patch of timber and shot six 
blue grouse. Incidentally we had made 
arrangements with Leo Simmons to 
send up, on the train, cauliflower, head 
lettuce, new potatoes, green peas and 
onions from his garden, which is situ- 
ated 2,260 feet above sea level in lat. 60 
degrees, 42 min., north. The extraor- 
dinary feature of this garden is the 
fact that it is only about 100 feet below 
timber line. 

On the train we met a party of the 
boys on the boundary survey, so we got 
off at the summit and took pictures of 
the monument and flag poles that mark 


the boundary between the United 
States and Canada. 
The White Pass Railroad crosses 


over the summit of the White Pass 
here and is roofed over with heavy tim- 
bers and stones for about two miles. 

Here in the winter the snow blows 
like driven hail; the velocity of the 
wind reaches 100 miles per hour as it 
rushes up Lynn Canal, and is concen- 
trated in narrow Dead Horse Gulch. On 
the level country, just beyond the head 
of the gulch, the snow piles up twenty 
feet deep. Every stone is polished by 
the driven snow and not a living thing 
is to be found except the Canadian cus- 
toms inspectors and the telegraph oper- 
ators. 











A HAND-CAR WAIT 


This would be an ideal place for 
Chauncey Thomas to get acquainted 
with timber line, with British law by 


his side. The barren peaks rise sheer 
3,000 to 4,000 feet on either side, With- 
in fifteen miles are to be found sheep, 
-aribou, moose and bear, in addi- 
tion to small game and fish. The trains 
run every day in the year. One hun- 
dred feet over the Canadian side of the 
monument lies a small lake, the head 
of the Yukon, which empties into Behr- 
ing Sea, miles away. One hun- 
dred feet on the Alaskan of the 
monument a small stream rises which 
empties into Lynn 
miles away. 

While 


goats, 


2,200 


am 


side 


Canal, eighteen 


at the monument we found 
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ED AT THE DOOR 

that a freight train due in about 
two hours, so we decided to take a walk 
along the Old White Pass trail thru 
Dead Horse Gulch, 

During the mad stampede to Dawson 
and the Klondike in 1898, the White 
Pass and Chilkoot passes were the only 
entrances to the promised golden land; 
the transportation—shoe leather. The 
old trail—a mere footway blocked with 
rocks, boulders and fallen trees—is still 
clearly defined. The bones of the hun- 
dreds of pack horses that gave the 
gulch its name, were still to be seen in 
1911. 

From Skagway to Bennett ‘‘standing 
room only” was the order of things dur- 
ing the height of the rush. Neither 


was 











MONUMENT MARKING BOUNDARY 


BETWEEN YUKON 


TERRITORY AND 


ALASKA. 


horse nor man could travel faster jo) 
slower than the speed’ of the huge li, 
ing serpent that slowly wound its 
over the pass. To attempt to hurry 
was simply to be stopped; to go slowe 
for a man was to climb the rocks up o 
A horse could not 
do this, so he must travel until h 
dropped. The law of the trail gave the 
owner time to remove the pack from a 
fallen horse, then the procession moved 
on, 

With many reminiscences of the ear. 
ly days, we hurried down the old trail 
and were very glad to be picked up by 
the freight at the most northern canti 
lever bridge in the world. 

Last year, while partridge shooting 
in northern Wisconsin one day, I fired 
ten shots and killed ten birds with the 
28, and my head was too big for my 
hat. Next morning, Oscar George and | 
started out together. After hunting 
for a while we decided to separate and 
meet for lunch. I heard Oscar fire 
eighteen shots. At lunch he had three 
birds and a pair of legs and wings. Os 
car got the most unmerciful kidding | 
ever gave anyone in my life. That aft- 
ernoon I ran into two coveys of birds 
and fired eighteen shots. Oscar counted 
them. I landed at camp with thre: 
birds and no legs and wings. Oscar 
counted my birds. Did he say some- 
thing? Only Oscar could do the job as 
he did it, and he hasn’t forgotten it yet 

On November 10th, this year, Paul 
Davis, W. C. Spurgin and I were down 
in Southern Illinois on business. We 
only expected to spend one day, and as 
the quail season did not open until the 
11th, we decided to spend most of the 
day tramping thru the glorious fall 
woods for rabbits. I took the pair of 
28s and a 12. We had such a wonder 
ful day that we stayed four days, altho 
we had no dog—four never-to be-forgot- 
ten days. The oaks and maples abloom 
in gold and red, and the sumacs, along 
the creeks, a crimson blaze. 

We did not get many quail, but we sup 
plied the hotel with rabbits. Quail 
shooting is never at its best without a 
dog. With a good dog, I believe an 
fairly good shot could get the limit o! 
twelve birds a day in Southern Illinois 
this year, with the 28, as the birds ar 
plentiful. The first day we missed man) 
easy shots, but after that we were abl: 
to get them at all angles—sometimes 
Mr. Spurgin, altho not yet converted t' 
the 28, made two shots that any ma 
could be proud of with any gauge gu! 
One was a straightaway in heavy til 
ber, and one a right angle in a cor! 
field, and he had not used a gun f 
years. Frankly, had I known I was 2g 
ing to shoot quail, I would have take 
only 12-gauge guns, but the satisfactic 
derived from shooting these bullets « 
the air with the small-bore gun led 1 
the writing of this article. 


— 
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down off the trail. 
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MR. SPENCER’S FIRST ELK KILLED ON THIS TRIP. 


Hunting the Big Bulls of Wyoming 


For the past thirty years a vacation 
to me has always meant either a hunt- 
ing or a fishing trip. These trips have 
taken me from coast to coast, and from 
the wilds of Old Mexico to many un- 
named and untamed beauty spots of the 
Canadian wilderness. I had planned 
that my trip this year (1917) was to be 
for caribou in British Columbia, but 
conditions made the British Columbia 
trip out of the question, so I then tried 
to arrange for a trip down the Salmon 
River with Mr. Painter. I received ad- 
vice from Mr. Painter that made it im- 
possible for me to leave in time to 
make connections with him this fall, so 
having only about two weeks in which 
to make my plans, I wrote to Mr. E. A. 
Lockwood, the taxidermist of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, and asked him to handle 
an elk hunt for me. I received a very 
courteous reply from Mr, Lockwood, as- 
suring me that he knew a place where 
the elk had wintered unusually well, 
and that he had a splendid guide for 
me. I certainly am glad that things 
turned out just as they did, for I saw 
more game in one day in the Willow 
Creek country, where I hunted, than 
was seen by the half dozen or more 
hunters who took the Salmon River trip 
this fall with Mr, Painter, on their 
whole trip. 

My trip this year was the seventh 
that I have made into the elk country, 
and I saw more game this year than I 
ever saw on any of my earlier trips. I 
know full well that the reason for this 
is that I was in the right place, and 


Geo. B. Spencer 


not because the elk are more plentiful 
now than they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. As a matter of fact, the con- 
dition of our elk is fast approaching 
that of our bison. Our rapidly advanc- 
ing.civilization has crowded the elk into 
a comparatively small scope of coun- 
try, and now the last remaining range 
of the most noble of American big game 
‘'s being absolutely despoiled by the 
hoggishness of the sheep and cattle 
men of that section of the country. 
Many places that I saw _ this year 
showed sheep signs, and the beautiful 
should by all 
rights have been knee deep in winter 


mountain slopes that 


feed looked as tho some giant hand had 
pushed a lawn mower over them. The 
thousands of tiny tracks around the wa- 
ter holes spelled death to the elk. Cat- 
tle had ranged everywhere, and I saw 
several small scattered bands which 
had probably escaped the round-up, still 
feeding on the elk range late in Octo- 
ber. I cannot understand how the state 
of Wyoming and the nation can stand 
by with eyes closed to the awful trag- 
edy that is being enacted, and for a few 
cents per head, license the thousands 
and thousands of sheep and cattle that 
are sent out each year to murder the 
elk by the slowest and most awful form 
of death, “starvation,” and then pur- 
chase all the hay possible at from thir- 
ty to fifty dollars per ton to try and 
keep the elk alive, when if the catile 
and sheep were kept off their winter 
ranges the elk would not need any help. 
If the elk are to be saved, cattle and 


sheep must be kept off their range, and 
if they are not kept off, you had better 
take your last elk hunt mighty soon 
now. 

With my wife and baby girl, I arrived 
at Idaho Falls, on Oct. 5th. After see- 
ing my family comfortably located at 
the Porter Hotel, and calling on Mr. 
Lockwood, I was ready to start for the 
Hills. Mr. J. D. Livingstone, one of the 
big game guides of Alpine, Idaho, had 
driven in for me, and I greatly enjoyed 
the seventy-mile auto trip from Idaho 
Falls to Alpine, where I met Mr. Isaac 
Vail, who was to be my guide, and his 
brother, Mr. Anzel Vail, who was to be 
cook for our party. Everything was in 
readiness at the Vail ranch for immedi- 
ate departure, and early next morning 
I secured my hunting license, and our 
outfit of three saddle horses and four 
pack horses and mules were soon 
strung out along the trail thru the 
Grand Canon of the Snake River in 
Wyoming. The trip thru the canmon was 
most delightful, and our trail led from 
the very water’s edge in some places to 
the dizzy heights on the mountain sides 
from which the river appeared as but 
a blue, sparkling, wavy ribbon winding 
thru the narrow valley below. We 
forded the river at the upper end of the 
cafion, and made camp for the night at 
a point about two miles up the stream, 
having packed about eighteen miles the 
first day. While the boys made camp, 
I rigged up my fishing tackle, and rode 
my horse out onto a bar near the mid- 
dle of the stream. Seven casts from 
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one rock out into the boiling waters of 
a deep pool below, resulted in seven 
strikes, and seven native trout, not one 
of which would weigh less than 
pounds, while the largest was good for 
four pounds at least. The only limit to 
the catch is man’s desire, in that great 
wilderness between Jackson’s Hole and 
the Grand Cafion, and which is tra- 
versed by the Snake River and its sev- 
eral tributaries, 


two 


After an early start next morning, we 
soon turned our backs on the river and 
started climbing the divide between the 
Snake River and Willow Creek. With- 
in two miles of the river, we saw our 
first elk, which was a band of six cows, 
three calves and a good six-point bull. 
The elk were not more than 200 yards 
from us when we first saw them, With- 
in the next mile we saw a second band 
of elk, and a splendid black-tailed buck 
deer. We shortly reached the summit 
of the divide, and I am sure that 1 
never beheld a more beautiful picture 
than Nature painted for me that morn- 
ing. The reds, yellows and whites of 
the maples, oaks and quaking asps, in- 
termingled with the green of the pines 
and the browns of the hill-side. Then 
the range upon range of mountains, 
whose rocky summits reflected every 
color and shade of the rainbow in that 
early morning light. 
the Grand Teton Range towered far 
above the clouds which hung along 
their sides, while the great saw-tooth 
summits of the sheep range formed the 
boundary of our vision to the east. 

Our trail led down thru very heavy 
pines to the creek, and then up the 
creek several miles to the place where 
Ike had decided to locate our perma- 
nent camp. We passed several places 
where the beaver had built their dams 
across the creek, and the lakes thus 
formed often forced our trail up on to 
the steep hill-sides of the valley. We 
saw other dams just under construction, 
and where every tree and bush for 


The lofty spires of 


AND HIS HOME. 


quite a space had been felled and used 
by the beaver in their work. The place 
that Ike had chosen for our permanent 
camp was a beautiful grove of giant 
pines on a little knoll on the east bank 
of the creek, and just at the foot of the 
sheep mountain. There was a world of 
grass for the horses, plenty of down 
timber for camp wood, the creek with 
its bountiful supply of water and trout 
within fifty feet of our tents. That this 
was an ideal location for our perma- 
nent camp was clearly proven, for with- 
in the next four days I saw moose, deer, 
elk, bears, sheep and wolves, and all 
within a very few miles of our camp, 
and the grouse were so plentiful that 
we had chicken every day, and trout 
were taken from the same pool where 
we got our drinking water. As soon as 
the horses were unpacked, Ike and I 
climbed up on the side of the sheep 
mountain, back of camp, while Anzel 
made camp and prepared supper. From 
our perch on the side of the mountain, 
I located two bands of elk on the moun- 
tains across the valley to the west, 
while Ike soon located a band of six 
sheep feeding on the steep mountain 
side, just under a great dome of rock 





which formed the mountain top at thai 
point. We watched the elk thru our 
glasses until almost dark, and decided 
that we would try for them the first 
thing next day. 

We were up next morning at the first 
sign of dawn. Ike went for the saddl 
horses, while Anzel got breakfast. 
While we were eating breakfast, Anze| 
exclaimed, “Look;” and pointed up the 
valley to where we beheld a magnifi- 
cent bull moose stalking majestically 
down the creek bank, directly toward 
our camp. What a monster he seemed 
in that early morning light. He walked 
up to within less than 200 feet of our 
camp before he seemed to notice us, 
and he then stopped and stood like a 
statue for two or three minutes, as he 
looked us over. I ran into my tent for 
the kodak, altho I had little hope of 
getting a picture of him, owing to the 
very poor light. After his first good 
look at us, he seemed inclined to abso- 
lutely ignore us, as he started on up the 
creek without paying the least atten- 
tion to the fact that we three men were 
keeping pace with him. Whenever he 
walked out into a good clear place, Ike 
would whistle, and the bull would stop 
and look at us for a minute or so, and 
then start on again. After some little 
time, he turned up into the timber on 
the mountain side, and was soon lost 
to view. I took seven snap shots of the 
moose, but in only one of them does he 
show plain enough so that one can tell 
it is a moose. I certainly regret that 
the moose did not wait until we had 
more light before making his call on 
us, and he should have known better 
than to come to see us the very first 
day in camp, and that before we had 
had breakfast. 

We rode our horses up on the moun- 
tain where we had seen the elk the 
evening before, and sat down to look 
the country over thru our glasses. We 
soon heard several bulls bugling in dif- 
ferent directions, and very shortly saw 
one standing on a hill-top about a third 
of a mile away. Immediately we saw a 

















THE OUTFIT READY TO START—GUIDE’S SISTER HOLDING THE AUTHOR’S SADDLE HORSE. 
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econd bull climbing up out of a draw 
wards where the first bull stood. The 
rst bull turned and ran, and the sec- 
ond one, which Ike pronounced to be a 

g six-pointer, went back down into 
‘he pine timber in the bottom of the 
draw. Ne rode around to where we 
ad seen the first bull standing, and 
tied our horses. We soon located a big 
band of elk in the thick pines just be- 
ow us. The old bull kept whistling 
every few minutes ali day, but did not 
show himself for several hours. We 
saw cows and calves from time to time, 
and about 3 o’clock the whole band 
started to feed out into the open. As 
soon as the bull showed himself, Ike 
took one look at him thru the glasses, 
and — “Shoot.”’ I was shoot- 
ing my’ Newton .30 for the first time at 
game, and at the crack of the rifle, the 
elk dropped in his tracks, and never so 
much as moved a muscle, as far as we 
could see. I shot him in the neck, just 
in front of the shoulders, and he never 
knew what hit him. The wonderful 
shocking power of the Newton .30 is al- 
most beyond belief, and the several 
demonstrations of that power, together 
with the fact that I consider the New- 
ton the best balanced and nicest work- 
ing gun that I ever saw, led me to de- 
cide right now that any big game that 
I may kill in the future is apt to fall 
before my Newton, and that the severa) 
other makes of big game guns which I 
now own will be kept well oiled and in 
their place in my cabinet, not so much 
for use, as for the pleasant memories 
that their presence will recall. 

As soon as we had bled and drawn 
the bull, we started on to look the coun- 
try over. Within the next two or three 
hours, we were within short range of 
five other good six-point bulls, but none 
of them would satisfy Ike’s idea of 
what my second bull must be. We had 
decided to kill the first good six-point 
bull that we found, and then wait for 
an unusually fine one for my second 
head. We had seen more than a hun- 
dred elk the first day hunting, and I 
could have killed six good six-point 
bulls that first day. 

Next day we skinned out and cut up 
the bull, and soon had the meat drying 
on the rack which Anzel had built for 
that purpose. That afternoon Ike and 
I took a walk over a shoulder of the 
sheep mountain, and down into a val- 
ley to the east of our camp. We were 
climbing a long spur of a ridge, that 
was covered with scattered clumps of 
pines, and quaking aspens. We soon 
reached a point from which a small 
lake was to be seen nestling between 
the surrounding hills. I sat down to 
rest and to have a good look at the 
beautiful natural amphitheater on one 
rim of which we seemed to be resting, 
and with the little lake down in the 
center of the bowl. While I sat look- 
ing down into the scattered clumps of 
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timber, I saw several black-tailed deer 
scattered about thru the bushes. Some 
were lying down, and others dozing on 
their feet in the shade of the pines. 
These deer were a little over a mile 
from our camp. As this is the story of 
an elk hunt, I will only add that we ar- 
rived back at camp long before dark. 
Next day we hunted over in the same 
country where we had seen the deer the 
day before. We rode our horses up onto 
a high mountain top, where we had a 
good view of a large scope of country. 
We soon saw a band of at least seventy 
or eighty elk, but there was not a sin- 
gle bull with the bunch. I took three 
pictures of the elk, and then got a pic- 
ture of a barren cow as she stopped to 
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kodak was gone. The strap was still 
hanging on the saddle horn, but broken 
at both ends and the kodak gone. It 
was too late to hunt for it that night, 
but all three of us put in the next fore- 
noon hunting for the kodak, which we 
never found. So the only pictures that 
I got on my trip were taken on the way 
into the hunting country, and during 
the first two days of the hunt. 

Next day we hunted in the same part 
of the country where I had killed the 
first bull. We soon saw a band of elk 
across on a mountain, and we noticed 
that the bull in the band seemed to be 
unusually large and dark. While we 
were watching them we heard a shot 
fired far up the cafion to the south, and 

















FORDING RIVER AT UPPER END OF THE CANON. 


look at me within less than 100 feet 
from where I sat. We rode on over the 
mountain and followed a small cafion 
thru the rough rocks of the mountain 
top. We rode out right above a band 
of about twenty elk, and were within 
200 or 300 yards of them before we saw 
them. There were four bulls in the 
bunch, but nothing that we wanted. 

After some time we located another 
bunch in heavy timber near the bottom 
of a deep cafion. I took the horses 
down the mountain, while Ike went to 
the upper end of the cafion, intending 
to run the elk out at the lower end. 
Ike’s horse would not lead well, so I 
rode his horse and led mine. After 
quite a time in winding back and forth 
thru the heavy timber, I managed to 
reach the creek, and tied the horses 
and climbed up onto a high mound, 
where I had a good view of the coun- 
try. I saw five bunches of elk come 
out of that cafion, and at least eight 
or ten good bulls, but none that I 
wanted. 

When Ike joined me, we started back 
for camp, and then I noticed that my 


then probably fifteen or twenty more 
shots. The guns were so far away 
that we could only just hear them, but 
the effect on the elk was magical. As 
the first rumble reached our ears, the 
elk we were watching started down the 
mountain side away from the direction 
of the shots, and we soon saw three 
other bands running in the same gen- 
eral direction. Ike watched them for a 
short time, and then said, “Come on, I 
think I know where they are headed 
for.” 

We rode around on the top of the 
mountain for probably two miles, and 
then dismounted and tied our horses. 
When we looked down into the valley 
below us, there was the whole bunch 
of elk crossing the creek and heading 
up the mountain directly towards us. 
We soon got down and right into the 
bunch, but did not find the big bull we 
were looking for. Ike went back up the 
mountain for the horses, while I went 
on down to the creek, where he soon 
joined me. We were hurrying down the 
trail along the creek towards camp, 
when something directed my attention 
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to the top of a great slide of. rocks, 
around the foot of which the trail led. 
Way up, 200 yards or more above us, | 
saw an old black bear making her way 
across the slide, while two 
tagging along behind her. I 
jumped off my horse and_= started 
shooting at the nearest cub, which 
lagging along probably 200 
feet behind the other bear. The first 
shot knocked him down, and he jumped 
up squalling at the top of his voice, and 
turned back the way he had come, 
which brought him closer to me all of 
the time. At the second shot he stum- 
bled again, but kept going. The next 
two shots had no effect, but at the 
fifth shot he pitched headlong down 
the slope and rolled fifty of sixty feet, 
until he landed against a small pine 
tree. He was dead when I reached him 
and I found that the first two shots had 
hit him in the right front leg about six 


cubs 
were 


was 


inches apart, while the last shot hit 
him thru the back just behind the 
shoulder, and had smashed his. back- 


bone into a jelly. I heard Ike yelling 
for me to come on, and I climbed up to 
where he was hunting for the other 
bear. He had hit both of them, but we 
were unable to find them. By this time 
it was almost dark, so we hurried down 
to where my bear lay, and we got him 
down the hill and tied him across Ike’s 
saddle. He little fellow and 
would not weigh more than a hundred 
pounds, but he had a fine, silky pelt, 
and was worth more to me than any of 
the other trophies secured on the trip. 
When our baby girl found that she and 
her mother were going with me on the 
trip, she cocked her head off on one 
side and said, ‘Daddy, will you kill a 
little bear for me?” Of course I told 
that I would. From that time on 
she told every one whom she met that 
“I am going to Idaho Falls, and Daddy 
is going up in the mountains to kill a 
little bear for me.”’ She told Mr. Lock- 
her little story, and so Betty’s 
little bear was the first one of the tro 


was a 


her 


wood 


SNAKE RIVER. 
phies to receive his attention, and it 
reached her Christmas morning. 

Now, I almost forgot that this is an 
elk story, so I will only add that we did 
not get back to camp until long after 
dark, and that Ike had to walk into 
camp at that. 

Next day we started at daylight, in- 
tending to hunt in a valley a little far- 
ther away from camp than we had yet 
been. Before we had gone three miles 
from camp we saw a large band of elk 
in heavy timber on a very steep moun- 
tain side. We saw that there were sev- 
eral bulls in the timber, and so rode 
around to the head of the valley, and 
came up on the opposite side of the 
mountain to that on which we had 
seen the elk. I lay down to get my 
breath, while Ike looked after the elk. 
He told me that they were in the tim- 
ber directly below where we lay. He 
shortly whispered for me to follow him, 
and we made our way about 200 yards 
along the crest of the hill-top, where 
Ike again looked down on the elk. After 


what seemed a _ ten-minute wait, 
turned to me and whispered that tive 
bull we had been hunting for was 
standing directly below us, and was tiie 
nearest elk in the bunch to us. 

“‘Now shoot, and for God’s sake don't 
miss him,’’ was whispered into my ear 
as I prepared to take a look at the e! 
The big bull was standing directly b 
low me and close up to the rock on 
which we lay. There was an almost 
perpendicular drop of more than a hui 
dred yards to where the elk stood, and 
from there the hillside dropped away 
in a very steep decline, but covered 
with trees and down timber. The bul! 
stood with his shoulders probably two 
or three feet higher than his hips, and 
with his head turned, as he _ looked 
back down the mountain to w&ere the 
other elk were standing. With my arm 
resting on the solid rock, I aimed at 
the center of his shoulders and slightly 
in front, and hit him on top and be. 
tween shoulders, the ball passing thru 
and coming out of the breast just be- 
hind the left foreleg. At the crack of 
the Newton he started rolling down 
the mountain side. He landed on a 
pile of timber and lay still with his 
feet sticking straight up in the air. 

It took us some time to find a place 
where we could get down to our elk, 
but, believe me, we had a celebration 
when we did get to him. He was an un- 
usually large bull, with the most mas- 
sive head I had ever seen. The scalp 
was almost black while he showed 
seven large and perfect points on each 
side, and with the eighth point suffi- 
cieintly developed to count him as a six- 
teen-pointer. Ike said it was the finest 
elk he had ever seen, and of course I 
believed him. 

I went for the horses, while Ike 
skinned and cut up the bull, Anzel and 
I had an awful time in getting the pack 
mules anywhere near to where the bul) 
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A STORM IN THE ELK COUNTRY—A BUNCH OF THE ANIMALS MAY BE SEEN IN FOREGROUND. 











iy, Owing to the steep mountain-side 
ind down timber. We had to carry the 
elk several hundred yards to get to the 
nules, and it was a hard job making 
he several trips across the down-tim- 

er on that steep mountain-side, and 
oaded down with meat, or scalp, or 
head, but we finally got back to camp. 
| certainly felt repaid for having passed 
ip several fine six-point bulls that had 
tempted me during the past several 
days, and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I had killed one of the finest 
elk that any man ever took out of Wyo- 
ming. 

Next day we rested up by putting in 
the day working on our trophies and 
fishing for trout, as we were to start 
next morning after the sheep which we 
had seen three different times on the 
side of the mountain above our camp. 

When we wakened next morning, we 
found about three inches of snow on 
the ground, while the sheep mountains 
looked as tho they had a foot of snow 
on them. It soon started snowing 
again, and I told the boys to pack up 
and we would start for the outside at 
once. Ike begged me to stay another 
day or two, and said he would guaran- 
tee me a nice ram if I would stay, but 
I recalled a time not many years ago 
when I was snow-bound for ten days 
by a five-foot fall of snow, and so | 
said I would get that ram next year, 
and was ready to start for home with- 
out delay. We packed most of the day 
thru a blinding snow-storm, but after 
we crossed the divide and got down to 
the river, we found that it had not 
snowed there at all. 

We arrived at the Vail ranch about 3 
o'clock the following day, and went im- 
mediately to make arrangements to se- 
cure an auto truck to haul my trophies 
up the valley to a justice of the peace, 
as it was necessary to have them 
tagged before I could take them out 
with me. Mr. Kisor, who runs one of 
the stores at Alpine, agreed to take me 
next day, and so we started early next 
morning up the valley, and directly 
away from Idaho Falls, in search of 
some one with authority to tag my 
heads for me. We drove ten miles to 
Edna, but there was neither tags nor 
a justice to be found there, and we 
drove six miles to the next town, and 
with the same success. I finally found 
Mr. W. M. Strober, the county game 
warden, and he took my deposit for 
necessary tags, and gave me permis- 
sion to take my trophies to Idaho Falls, 
and said that he would send the tags to 
Mr. Lockwood as soon as he could se- 
cure them, 

When we got back to Edna, we found 
that the tags had just come in by mail, 
and so I purchased five tags and went 
back to Mr, Strober and had him place 
them on the heads. This took us more 
than a half day’s time, and I believe 
that it is hardly fair to non-resident 
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A GRAND TROPHY—MR. SPENCER’S BEAUTIFUL ELK HEAD, MOUNTED 


hunters to require them to run all over 
the country in search of someone with 
authority to check out trophies that are 
legally killed under the non-resident li- 
cense. Most states attach the shipping 
permits to the license, and the express 
company is required to send one cou- 
pon to the state game warden, and at- 
tach the corresponding coupon to the 
trophy. 

We reached Idaho Falls late that 
night, and I had not been away from 
the hotel quite two weeks, and six days 
of the time had been spent on the trail. 
My trip this year had been planned in 
a hurry, and I had not expected much 
more than some fair fishing, and possi- 
bly an elk or two, but instead I find 
that I had one of the most pleasant and 
successful trips that I have ever taken. 
The success of a hunting trip does not 
depend entirely on the amount of game 
secured, but there is great satisfaction 
in a successful bag. I found my wife 


and baby well, and both insisting that 
the two weeks spent in Idaho Falls had 
been among the nicest vacations they 
had ever taken. Mr. Lockwood advised 
me that he had never seen finer elk 
heads than the ones I secured this year. 
I met several unsuccessful elk hunters 
on my way home. I called on Jonas 
Brothers, the Denver taxidermists, and 
they informed me that they only se- 
cured one poor head on their hunt this 
year. These things led me to feel like 
taking my hat off to the gentlemen who 
were so largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of my trip. Mr. Lockwood did ev- 
erything possible to help me, and the 
several parties he sent into Wyoming 
for elk, as well as the party he han- 
dled for the Cassiar district all re- 
turned with the limit of game, without 
an exception. 

Isaac Vail is one of the best guides 
for elk in the United States. He simply 
knows more about elk than the wisest 
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old cow that ever led the band. I be- 
lieve that the best elk country in Wyo- 
ming is reached from Alpine, Idaho, 
and I know that any of the five guides 
with whom I am acquainted will show 
you all the elk that any hunter has a 
right to see on one trip. A letter ad- 
dressed to Isaac Vail, W. C. Vail, J. D. 


Livingstone, J. W. Waller, James Jor- 


don or Anzel Vail at Alpine, Idaho, will 
put you in touch with a real guide for 
real elk country. 

I brought almost 400 pounds of fresh 
meat home with me, and it reached its 
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destination in fine shape, as can be 
proven by more than _ sixty families 
with whom I divided it. We saw sev- 
eral bunches of elk every day of the 
hunt, and one evening I counted eight 
bands in sight at one time. The hunt- 
ing was all on horseback, the weather 
was delightful, the fishing the best I 
ever expect to see, the elk were more 
than plentiful, and the moose, deer, 
bear, sheep and wolves, together with 
the plentiful supply of grouse that we 
saw on the trip, and the good time that 
my wife and baby had, leads me to con- 








clude that the most enjoyable hunti 
trip that I have ever taken was th 
one last October with the Vail Brothe1 
during my week with the elk in Wy 
ming. 

My trophies reached me a few day 
ago, and the splendid work of Mr. Lock 
wood merits my warmest commenda 
tion. My collection of big game tri 
phies contains the work of eleven dif 
ferent taxidermists, and with one possi 
ble exception, Mr. Lockwood’s work i: 
the finest taxidermy that I ever hav: 
seen. 
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Part II recited the fishing experiences at Big Fish Lake, at Twin 
| Lakes (not the Twin Lakes of Leadville fame) and along the White || 

It recounted the scenes among the wild game of Colo- 
rado, including the seeing of elk, ptarmigan and other varieties. 














On September 3d were up at 
5:30. Clear and cold with red tinge of 
sunrise on the peaks. The snow-banks 
looked pink. All the morning 
scene was green, fresh, cool, with that 
mountain rareness of atmosphere. 

We packed to break camp, and after 
breakfast it took hours to get our out- 
fit in shape to start—a long string, re- 
sembling a caravan. I knew that events 
would occur that day. First 
one of the dogs. Vern went back after 
him. The dogs were mostly chained in 
pairs, to prevent their running off. 
Samson, the giant hound, was chained 
to a little dog—and the 
paired not according to 
means. The poor dogs were disgusted 
the arrangement. And it devel- 
presently that Cain, the 
hound, a strange and wild hound much 
like Don, of my old lion-hunting days, 
slipped us, and not missed for 
hours. Teague decided to back 
for him later. 

Next in order of events, as we rode 
up the winding trail thru the 
forest, was to meet Teague’s cow and 
calf. The calf was sick or too weak 
to travel home to Yampa on the trail, 
and Teague had sent them, and this 
made a difficulty. Neither could be 
left. Teague told us to ride on, and 


we 


early 


we lost 


others were 
size by any 
with 


oped blood- 


was 
send 


spruce 
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an hour later, when we halted to rest 
on the Flattop Mountain he came 
along with the rest of the train, and 
in*the fore was the cow alone. It 
was evident that she was distressed 
and angry, for it took two men to 
keep her in the trail. And another 
thing plain to me was the fact that 
she was going to demoralize the pack- 
horses. We were not across the wide 
range of this flat mountain when one 
of the pack animals, a lean and lanky 
sorrel, appeared suddenly to go mad, 
and began to buck off a pack. He 
succeeded. This inspired a_ black 
christened Nigger, very ap- 
propriately, to try his luck, and he 
shifted his pack in short order. It 
tcok patience, time and effort to re- 
pack. The cow was a disorganizer. 
She took up as wide a trail as a road. 
And the pack-animals, some with dig- 
nity and others with disgust, tried to 
avoid her vicinity. Going down the 
steep forest trail on the other side, the 
real trouble began. The pack-train 
split, ran and bolted, crashing thru 
the trees, plunging down steep places, 
and jumping logs. It was a wild sort 
of chase, but remarkable to see the 
packs remained intact until we were 
once more on open flat ground. All 
went well for a while, except for an 


horse, 


accident for which I was to blame. I 
spurred my horse, and he plunged 
suddenly past R. C.’s mount, colliding 
with him, and tearing off my stirrup, 
and spraining R. C.’s ankle. This was 
almost a serious accident, as R. C. has 
an old baseball ankle that required 
favoring. 

Next in order was the sorrel. As I 
saw it he heedlessly went too near 
the cow, which we now called Bossy, 
and she acted somewhat like a Span- 
ish bull, to the effect that the sorrel 
was scared and angered at once. He 
began to run and plunge and buck 
right into the pack-train, dropping 
articles from his pack as he dashed 
along. He stampeded the train, and 
gave other saddle horses a_ scare. 
When order was restored and the 
whole outfit gathered together again 
a full hour had been used. By this 
time all the horses were tired, and 
that facilitated progress, because 
there were no more serious breaks. 

Down in the valley it was hot, and 
the ride grew long and wearisome. 
Still, the scenery was beautiful. The 
valley was green and level, where a 
meandering stream ran, forming many 
little lakes. On one side was a steep 
hill of sage and aspens, and on the 
other a black, spear-pointed spruce 
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rest, rising sheer to a bold, blunt 
eak, patched with snowbanks, and 

onze and gray in the clear light. 

uge white clouds sailed aloft, mak- 
ig dark moving shadows along the 
creat slopes. 

We reached our turning off place 
ibout five o’clock, and again went 
into the fragrant, quiet forest— a wel- 
ome change. We climbed and 
climbed, at length coming into an 
open park of slopes and green borders 
of forest, with a lake in the center. 
We pitched camp on the skirt of the 
western slope, under the spruces, and 
worked hard to get the tents up and 
boughs cut for beds. Darkness caught 
us with our hands still full, and we 
ate supper in the light of a camp- 
fire, with the black, deep forest be- 
hind, and the pale afterglow across 
the lake. 

I had a bad night—too tired to 
sleep well! Many times I saw the 
moon shadows of spruce branches 
trembling on the tent walls, and the 
flickering shadows of the dying camp- 
fire. I heard the melodious tinkle 
of the bells on the hobbled horses. 
Bossy bawled often—a discordant in- 
terruption to the serenity of the night. 
Occasionally the hounds bayed her. 

Towards morning I slept some, and 
awakened with what seemed a broken 
back. They were all slow, except R. 
C., to crawl out. The sun rose hot. 
This lower altitude was appreciated by 
all. And after breakfast we set to 
work to put the camp in order. 

That afternoon we rode off to look 
over the ground. We crossed the 
park and worked up a timbered ridge 
remarkable for mossy, bare ground, 
and higher up for its almost total ab- 
sence of grass or flowers. We crossed 
this and upon coming to the other side 
had a fine view of Mt. Dome, a high 
peak across a_ valley. Then we 
worked down into the valley which 
was full of parks and ponds and run- 
ning streams. We found some fresh 
sign of deer, and a good deal of old 
elk and deer sign. But saw no game 
of any kind. It was a tedious ride 
back thru thick forest where I saw 
many trees had been barked by porcu- 
pines. Some patches were four feet off 
the ground, showing that the porcu- 
pine had sat on the snow when he 
gnawed those particular places. 

After sunset R. C. and I went off 
down a trail into the woods, and sit- 
ting down under a huge spruce we lis- 
tened. The forest was solemn and 
still. Far down somewhere roared a 
stream, and that was all the sound we 
heard. The gray shadows darkened 
and gloom penetrated the aisles of the 
forest, until all the sheltered places 
were black as pitch. The spruces 


looked spectral—and speaking. The 
silence of the woods was deep, pro- 
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found, and primevai. It all worked 
on my imagination until I could hear 
faint sounds, and from that to grand 
orchestral crashings of melody. 

On our return the old _ strange 
creeping chill, that must be a descend- 
ant of the old elemental fear, caught 
me at all obscure curves in the trail. 

Next day we started off early, and 
climbed thru the woods and into the 
parks under the Dome. We scared 
a deer that had evidently been drink- 
ing. Fresh tracks led before us, but 
we could not catch a glimpse of him. 

We climbed out of the parks, up 
into the rocky ridges where the spruce 
grew scarce, and so on up to the jim- 
ble of stones that had weathered from 
the great peaks above, and beyond that 
up the slope where all the vegetation 
was dwarfed, deformed and _ weird, 
strange manifestation of its struggle 
for life. Here the air grew keener 
and cooler, and the light seemed to 
expand. We got on to the steep slope 
that led up to the gap we were to 
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blue sky between. It developed that 
this grassy summit ascended in a long 
gradual sweep, from the apex of 
which stretched a grand expanse, like 
a plain of gold, down and down, end- 
lessly almost, and then up and up to 
end under a gray butte, highest of the 
points around. The ride across here 
seemed to have no limit, but it was 
beautiful, tho severe on endurance. I 
saw another fox, and dismounting, 
fired five shots as he ran, dusting him 
with three bullets. We rode out to 
the edge of the mountain and looked 
off. It was fearful, yet sublime. The 
world lay beneath us. Many places 
we rode along the rim, and at last 
circled the great butte, and worked 
up behind it on a swell of slope. Here 
the range ran west and the drop was 
not sheer, but gradual with fine 
benches for sheep. We found many 
tracks and fresh sign, but did not see 
one sheep. Meanwhile the hard wind 
had ceased, and the sun had come out, 
inaking the ride comfortable, as far 

















THE LONE TRAPPER’S CABIN ON A FROSTY MORNING 


cross between the Dome and its com- 
panion. 

I saw a red fox running up the 
slope, and dismounting I took a quick 
shot at 300 yards, and scored a hit. 
The fox turned out to be a red-cross, 
and had a very pretty fur. 

When we reached the level of the 
deep gap the wind struck us hard and 
cold. On that side opened an abyss, 
gray and shelving as it led down to 
green timber, and then on to the yel- 
low parks and black ridges that 
gleamed under the opposite range. 

We had to work round a wide 
amphitheatre, and up a steep corner 
to the top. It turned out to be level 
for a long way, and smooth, with a 
short velvety yellow grass, like moss, 
and spotted with flowers. Here at 
13,000 feet, the wind hit us with ex- 
ceeding force, and soon had us with 
freezing hands and faces. All about 
us were bold black and, gray peaks, 
with patches of snow, and above them 
clouds of white and drab, showing 


as weather was concerned. We had 
gotten a long way from camp, and 
finding no trail to descend in that di- 
rection we turned to retrace our steps. 
That was about one o’clock, and we 
rode and rode and rode, until I was 
so tired that I could not appreciate 
the scenes as I had on the way up. 
It took six hours to get back to 
camp! 

Next morning we took the hounds 
and rode off for bears. Eight of the 
hounds were chained in braces, one 
big and one little dog together, and 
they certainly had a hard time of it. 
Sampson, the giant gray and brown 
hound, and Jim, the old black leader, 
were free to run to and fro across the 
way. We rode down a few miles, and 
into the forest. There were two long 
black ridges, and there we were to 
hunt for bears. It was the hardest 
kind of work, turning and twisting be- 
tween the trees, dodging snags, and 
brushing aside branches, and guiding 
a horse thru fallen logs. The forest 
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was thick, in a stage of decay, of 
youth, and maturity, and the ground 
was a rich brown and black muck, 
soft to the feet. Many times 
the hounds got caught on a snag, and 
had to be released. Once Sampson 


took a trail of some kind, and went off 


horses’ 


baying. Old Jim ran across that 
trail and returned. That told it was 
no bear trail. We penetrated deep 


between the two ridges, and came to 
a little thirty 
surrounded by rushes and grass. 
we 


lake, about feet wide, 
Here 
rested the horses, and incidentally 
ourselves. Fox chased a duck, and it 
flew into the woods and hid 


log. 


under a 
it, and Teague shot 
We 
got two more ducks, fine big mallards, 


Fox trailed 
it just as he might have a rabbit. 


the same way. 
and R. C. 
such 
This 


barked 


It was amazing to me, 
remarked that never had he 


seen strange and foolish ducks. 


had hundreds of 
porcupines, 


forest trees 


by and some clear 
to the top. We met only one porcu- 
pine, and he left several quills in thé 
the pups. I 


the opinion that these porcupines de- 


nose of one of was of 


stroy many fine trees, as I saw a num- 
ber barked all around. 


We did not see any bear sign. On 
the way back to camp we rode out 
of the forest down a wide valley, the 


opposite side of which was open slope 
and patches of alder. 
tance I the 


grassy 


Even at a dis- 


saw color of these open 


glades and benches, and 
tinge of purple, like 
When I got to them I found a 


profusion of asters of the most exquis- 


they 
had a purple 


sage. 


ite shades of lavender, pink and pur- 
ple. That slope was long, and all the 
up it 


beautiful 


way we rode thru these most 
oft flowers. I shall 
never forget that sight, nor the many 


asters that shone like stars out of the 


wild 


green. The pink ones were new to 
me, and actually did not seem _ real. 
Somehow there was sweetness in the 
thought that these wild flowers blos- 
somed there, unknown to men, and 
lifting their pale faces to the sun and 
rain, day by day, all their brief life. 


I noticed my horse occasionally nipped 
a bunch and ate them, which seemed 
to almost trod 


me as heartless 


under hoofs. 


to 


as 
them 

When we got up the slope and into 
the woods again we met a storm, and 
rode for an hour in the rain, and un- 
der the dripping spruces, feeling the 
cold, wet sting of swaying branches as 
we rode by. 
bright 


Then the sun came out 
the glittered, all 
gold and green, with the gray trunks 
standing straight aloft. The smell of 
the forest after a rain is indescribable, 


and forest 


but it is a rare tang of pine, spruce, 
earth and air, all refreshed. 

The day after we left at 8 o’clock, 
and rode down to the main trail, and 
up that for five miles where we cut 
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The 


and climbed 


woods was fresh 
bench 
moss 


we climbed bench after 
the and ferns 
made a thick, deep cover. 


we got fallen 


time 
and 
Farther up 
and made 
At timber-line we tied 
up the horses and climbed up to the 
pass between two great mountain 
ramparts. Sheep tracks were in evi- 
but not fresh. Teague 
and I climbed on top and R. C. with 
Vern went below just along the tim- 


where grass 


into timber 


slow progress. 


dence, very 
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WHERE BEARS CLIMB ASPEN TREES 


PRACTICE. 


FOR 
ber line. The climb on foot took all 
my strength, and many times I had to 


halt for breath. Once up, the air was 


cold. We stole along the rim and 
peered over. R. C. and Vern looked 
like very little men far below, and 


the dogs resembled mice. 

Teague climbed higher, and left me 
on a promontory, watching all around. 

The cloud pageant was magnificent, 
with huge billowy white masses across 
the valley, and to the west great 
black thunderheads rolling up, and 
south all the peaks were shrouded in 
gray clouds and palls of rain. The 
wind began to blow hard, carrying 
drops of rain that stung, and the air 
was nipping cold. I felt aloof from 
all the crowded world, alone on the 
windy heights, with clouds and storm 
all around me. 


When the storm threatened I went 
back to the horses. The storm brok: 
but it was not a severe one after al 
At length R. C. and the men returne 
and we mounted to ride back to camry 
The storm blew away, leaving the sky 
clear and blue, and the sun shon: 
warm. We had an hour of winding in 
and out among wind-falls of timber, 
and jumping logs, and breaking thru 
brush. Then the way sloped down to 
beautiful forest, shady and green 
full of mossy dells, ferny, with ground 
thickly strewn with ferns and 
spreading ground pine or spruce. The 
aisles of the forest were long and 
shaded by the stately spruces. Water 
ran thru every ravine, sometimes a 
brawling brook, and others a hidden 
rivulet hidden under  over-hanging 
mossy banks. We scared up two lone- 
ly grouse, at long intervals. At length 
we got into fallen timber, and from 
that worked into a jumble of rocks, 
where the going was rough and dan- 
gerous. 

The afternoon waned as we rode 
on and on, up and down, in and out, 
around, and at times the horses stood 
almost on their heads, sliding down 
steep places where the earth was soft 
and black, and gave forth a dank 


a 


low 


odor. We passed ponds and swamps, 
and little lakes. Saw where beavers 
had gnawed down aspens, and we 
just escaped miring our horses in 


marshes, where the grass grew rich 
and golden, hiding the treacherous 
mire. The sun set, and still we did 
not seem to get anywhere. I was 
afraid darkness would overtake us, 
and we would get lost in the woods. 
Presently we struck an old elk trail, 
and following that for a while we 
came to a point where R. C. and I 
recognized a tree, and a glade, where 
we had been before—-and so we were 
net far from camp—a welcome dis- 
covery. 

Next day we broke camp and start- 
ed across country for new territory 
near Whitley’s Peak. 

We rode east up the mountain. Af- 
ter several miles along an old logging 
road we reached the timber, and event- 
ually the top of the ridge. We went 
down, crossing parks and_ swales. 
They were cattle pastures, and eaten 
and trodden so much they had no 
beauty left. Teague wanted to camp 
at a salt lick, but I did not care for 
the place. 

We went on. The dogs crossed a 
bear trail, and burst out in a clamor. 
We had a hard time holding them. 

The guide and I had a hot argu- 
ment. I did not want to stay there 
and chase a bear in a cow pasture. 
So we went on, down into 
ranch country, and this disgusted me 
further. We crossed a ranch, and rode 
several miles on a highway, then 
turned abruptly, and climbed a rough, 
rocky ridge, covered with brush and 











pen. We crossed it, and went down 
r several miles, and had to camp in 
n aspen grove, on a slope, in a ra- 
ine. It was an uninviting place to 
stay, but as there was no other we 
had to stay of necessity. The after- 
noon had waned. I took a gun and 
went off down the ravine, until I came 
ty a deep gorge. Here I heard the 
ound of a brawling brook. I sat 
down for an hour, but saw no game. 

That night I had a wretched bed, 
yne that I could hardly stay in, and I 
passed miserable hours. I got up sore, 
cramped, sleepy and irritable. We had 
to wait three hours for the horses to 
be caught and packed. I had predict- 
ed strayed horses. At last we were 
off, and rode along the steep slope of 
a canon for several miles, and then 
struck a stream of amber-colored wa- 
ter. As we climbed along this we 
came into deep spruce forest, where 
it was a pleasure to ride. I saw many 
dells and nooks, cool and shady, full 
of mossy rocks and great trees. But 
flowers were scarce. We were sorry 
to pass the head-springs of that 
stream and to go on over the divide 
and down into the wooded, but dry 
and stony country. We rode until 
late, and came at last to a park where 
sheep had been run. I refused to 
camp here, and Teague in high dud- 
geon, rode on. As it turned out I was 
both wise and lucky, for we rode into 
a park with many branches, and there 
was good water, and fair grass, and a 
pretty grove of white pines to pitch 
our tents in. I enjoyed this camp, 
and had a fine rest at night. 

The morning broke dark and lower- 
ing. We hustled to get started before 
a storm broke. It began to rain as we 
mounted our horses, and soon we were 
in the midst of a cold rain. It blew 
hard. We put on our slickers. Af- 
ter a short ride down thru the forest 
we entered Buffalo Park. This was 
a large park, and we lost time trying 
to find a forester’s trail leading out 
of it. At last we found one, but it 
soon petered out, and we were lost in 
thick timber, in a driving rain, with 
the cold and wind increasing. But 
we kept on. 

This forest was deep and dark, with 
tremendous windfalls, and great ca- 
ions that we had to go round. It took 
us hours to ride out of it. When we 
sot to going down once more we 
truck an old lumber road. More 
uck—tthe storm ceased, and presently 
we were out on an aspen slope with 
1 great valley beneath, and high, 
black peaks beyond. Below the as- 
pens were long, swelling slopes of 
age and grass, gray and golden and 
<reen, very beautiful. A ranch lay in 
the valley, and we crossed it to climb 
Ip a winding ravine, once more to the 
ispens where we camped in the ranch- 
‘r’s pasture. 

It was a cold, wet camp, but we 
managed to be fairly comfortable. 
The sunset was gorgeous. The mass 
f clouds broke and rolled. There 
was exquisite golden light on the 
peaks, and many rose and_ violet- 
hued banks of cloud, and the after- 
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THE TWO GREYS IN CAMP—ZANE AND R. C. 


glow was pink and _ soft’ gray. 

Morning found all shrouded in fog. 
We were late starting. About 9 the 
curtain of gray began to lift and 
break. We climbed pastures and as- 
pen thickets, high up to the spruce, 
where the grass grew luxuriant, and 
the red wall of rock overhung the 
long slopes. The view west was mag- 
nificent-——a long, bulging range of 
mountains, vast stretches of green as- 
pen slopes, winding parks of all 
shapes, gray and gold and green, and 
jutting peaks, and here and there 
patches of autumn blaze in grass and 
thicket. 

We spent the afternoon pitching 
camp on an aspen knoll, with water, 
grass, and wood near at hand, and the 
splendid view of mountains and val- 
leys below. 

We rode north, and east, and west, 
climbing and scouting to get the lay 
of the land—a long, hard day’s ride. 
Saw sheep, elk, and deer tracks. 

We rode out in pairs. Vern and I, 
and Teague and R. C.—separating up 
on the burned timber. This district 
was wonderful many mountain 


slopes burned over—a few dead 
spruce standing, and the ground cov- 
ered with windfalls. My horse could 
not keep up, and I fell behind. Then 
I rode off on my own hook, got lost, 
and had a fine time. I trailed Teague 
and R. C. for three miles, saw them 
once, and then lost sight of them for 
good. Finally rode up to familiar 
country and got down to camp. 

Next day, climbing east, R. C. and 
I saw a beautiful scene from one 
promontory. 

An immense valley opened beneath 
us, black and green with forest, 
spotted with brown lakes, and patches 
of willow. It lay in an amphitheatre 

craggy cliffs on one side, a round 
cone-shaped peak on the left, weath- 
ered slopes, covered with colored as- 
pen thickets—on the right gray pil- 
lored cliffs, like colossal pipe organs, 
And it sloped down to green aspen for- 
ests and then the gray sage hills 
and then the valley of the Platte, bare 
and sear—and beyond rose the black 
bordered, snow-capped peaks of Wyo- 
ming. 

(To be concluded next month.) 








For A Square Deal 


EADER of ours, did it ever occur to you what a 
wonderful significance lies in the above words; 
how easily you can be jockeyed out of a square 
deal and be sent away with a smiling face in 
the confidence that you have gotten everything 

that was coming to you? But later you discovered that 
you were robbed and your heart burned with hatred and 
disgust for the offender. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE has always stood for the Square 
Deal. It has been fooled, just like each one of us has, 
at times; and when something has ‘‘been slipped over’’ 
on us in the shape of an erroneous account of a gun’s 
merits, an extravagant statement of what a certain fish- 
ing lure has done, or a delusive story of a guide or a 
hunting country, then, more than ever, have we realized 
the grave responsibilities that rest with the sporting mag- 
azine publisher. For if he publish such misleading mat- 
ter (which generally comes from a writer who has re- 
ceived a gun from the manufacturer free on condition 
that he boost it in the press, a piece of fishing tackle on 
the same consideration, a hunting trip to be paid for in 
publicity, or some other article or service in exchange 
for his literary influence) the publisher is a direct ac- 
complice—not always wilfully, of course—of the author 
of the story who would dishonor the publication he 
writes for merely to pay off a personal debt to his gun 
maker, guide, etc. 


It must not be inferred that we even most remotely 
implicate the manufacturers, dealers or other advertisers 
with complicity in the petty schemes of these pests. They 
are misled as innocently as are the publishers by a justi- 
fiable and legitimate desire to have their products ex- 
ploited by those popularly esteemed as experts in such 
things—especially if the ‘‘experts’’ aforesaid possess the 
enviable knack of embodying their ‘‘conclusions” in en- 
tertaining and convincingly-written contributions to the 
sporting magazines. That they are similarly victimized 
is proved by the fact that the fulsome laudation of their 
guns, tackle, etc., is invariably succeeded after a time by 
even more glowing praise of some competitor’s contri- 
butions to the stock in trade of these audacious leeches 
who do not scruple to refute all their previous enthusi- 
asm over Brown’s product in order to obtain similar 
donations from Black, who in turn is deserted for Green. 
It practically amounts to an endless chain of blackmail 
upon the trade which we propose to abolish. 
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We believe in the praise of the really praiseworthy 
by the traditional Sir Hubert——but the parasite imitators 
must go, and to this end we have decided, in the mutual 
interests of our patrons and readers in the furtherance 
of the Square Deal, in short—on a censor policy as 
drastic and far reaching as that of Uncle Sam in his 
dealings with those whose actions are open to reason- 
able suspicion. The indefensible and pernicious abuse 
of publicity from which we have suffered in common 
with all other publishers is, at least in our case, going 
to be eliminated; cost what it may. 
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The keystone of OUTDOOR LIFE’S foundation is the 
Square Deal to everybody and it is going to be kept con- 


The Square Deal for ours 





scientiously clean. As before stated, we believe in giving 
praise where praise is due-—and conversely, we believe 
in conservative criticism of actual short-comings. But 
exaggerations of either will find no place in our pages. 
Truth needs no embellishment and tolerates no suppres- 
sion or modulation. So perfectly demonstrable facts 
alone will be admitted to our columns. As a radical de- 
parture from obtaining and universal custom this may) 
work some apparent hardships on advertisers—and 
some very discouraging ones on the irresponsible space 
filling writers—but what you see hereafter in OUTDOOR 
LIFE you may believe without hesitation. For it will 
be true! 
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To that end we shall hereafter decline to publish 
any reading matter wholly devoted to the laudatory des- 
cription of any outing accessory, commodity or service. 
Our paid advertising space is the proper and legitimate 
vehicle to carry that. Reading matter (wherein merely 
incidental reference to the things above mentioned will 
be permitted, subject to editorial limitation) will not 
contain any names or addresses of manufacturers, owners 
or vendors, except where such information is given in 
answer to a question asked, or where such manufac- 
turer’s or owner’s name is linked with, or forms a part of 
the name of the article. It will be our pleasure to im- 
part such information on special request by private let- 
ter or in our ‘‘Answers to Correspondents’? department, 
we reserving the right to express therein our personal 
views, confining same strictly to answers of direct ques- 
tions asked. Conservative praise or censure of a guide 
or hunting country will be permitted in authors’ articles 
descriptive of an actual outing, subject always to editor- 
ial revision. 
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Our position and policy are clear. We play no favor- 
ites and will countenance no menace to the purity—and 
incidentally the quantity—of our reading pages, feeling 
confident of our ability to give our advertising patrons 
full quid pro quo in their legitimate department. In 
this we are assured of the full and cordial co-operation 
of all dependable users of publicity, and we are even 
more assured of the spontaneous approbation of our 
readers who will acclaim our efforts to give them a 
cleaner, better and more powerful reflex of their pleas- 
ures afield and astream—one fearless, unbiased and de- 
pendable in all things as becomes an exponent of the 
clean, pure and invigorating life outdoors. 
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Entirely too much good money and too much valu- 
able time has been wasted in following up the recommen- 
dations of the mercenary trade spongers as to good guns, 
rods, fishing and hunting locations, etc. We are going 
to put an end to this insofar as we can. Outdoor Life 
will be a medium of information, not misinformation 
peddled out by donation hucksters for the undoing of the 
overtrustful. The great guild of real sportsmen, know- 
ing itself to be honest and clean in action and statement, 
has heretofore taken entirely too much on trust. We aim 
to remedy this by presenting to our friends only that 
which is worthy of their trust. Of the outcome we have 
no manner of doubt. American sportsmen are a dis- 
criminating class and demand the best of everything, 
getting it always ultimately. We aim to give them that, 
and will confidently abide by their verdict. 


and theirs. 
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A Wyoming Sheep Hunt—On the Dinwoody 


Late in August four enthusiastic 
heep hunters met at Fred Bristol’s 
ranch at the Blue Holes near Circle, 
Wyoming. They were C. E. Sykes 
Goodwin from Oklahoma, 
Louis Deming from St. Louis and the 
writer. The Oklahomans had ar- 
ranged to hunt the head of south 
branch of the Dinwoody; Deming was 
to try the neighborhood of Simpson 
Lake, and I was going in to the head 
of the north branch of Dinwoody 
Creek. 

My party, the last to get away, con- 
sisted of E. S. Dykes (guide) and his 
daughter, Mary; C. H. Kendall (horse 
wrangler) and his daughter, Pearl, 
and myself. We had four saddle 
horses, four pack horses and six bur- 
ros, Dykes and I sharing one saddler 
between us aS we were quite willing 
at times to walk. The girls accom- 
panied us purely in holiday mood, but 
they were a great help in the culinary 
department. After traversing a long, 
red-walled cafion which at times nar- 
rowed so that we had to take to the 
stream bed, we finally emerged in a 
great flat valley and just before dark 
made camp about a mile inside the 
boundary of the Bonneville National 
Forest. 

We were now at the base of the 
hills and a great change had come 
over the face of the country. Ahead 
of us were forests of spruce and pine 
interspersed with great parks afford- 
ing rich pasturage, these conditions 
continuing to the very edge of the 
sheep country. 

The following morning snow showed 
on the high hills and after a hasty 
breakfast and some delay hunting up 
missing burros we commenced a long 
day’s travel. Steep forested hills, 
succeeded by grassy slopes dotted here 
and there with small bands of white- 
faced cattle, followed each other un- 
endingly, but in time we arrived at 
the top of the very last one and were 
regaled with a magnificent view. Be- 
hind us lay the great Wind River Val- 
ley, the river and its branches mere 
ribbons of green against the Owl 
Creek Mountains’ background; before 
us the great bare peaks of the Wind 
River Range. 

Deciding to make our next camp 
without stopping to lunch, we pushed 
on, dropping down into rough, broken 
country, until finally from the side of 
the trail overlooking a great valley 
I had my first near view of sheep 
country. Below, in a great rocky 
basin, were two or more tree-fringed 
lakes and rising above them a great 
granite mountain pushing its head 
high above timberliné. I am a lover 
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or mountains and enjoyed the vista to 
the full. 

Late in the afternoon near the out- 
let of some lakes, we made camp in 
a grove of timber pines close by a 
spring-fed brook. This was the spot 
where A. C. Rowell, the trapper, made 
his last camp in these mountains and 
I bow to his good judgment. It is 
an ideal spot and as we proposed to 
camp here a day or more two tents 
were put up. 

The next morning two of the horses 
were missing and with every prospect 
of their working back to Bristol’s, 
Kendall went after them. This rather 
upset our plans as we had intended 
to ride up towards the top of the high 
mountain opposite as far as practi- 
cable and have Kendall return to 


delays were common; the pack ani- 
mals, especially the horses, were con- 
tinually loosening their packs by con- 
tact with the trees and finally one of 
the girls fell off her horse, the bolting 
beast stampeding the whole outfit, 
some of the animais running away 
while others simply rolled away. For 
a while it looked as tho our trip 
would end there and then, but Ken- 
dall and Bristol soon rounded up the 
animals, packs were rearranged, 
cinches tightened up and another 
start made. 

Farther up we came to a rock slide 
which had come down with the spring 
snow and beyond this the valley nar- 
rowed so rapidly that, with the river 
on one side and the mountain close 
up on the other, a few down timbers 

















THE AUTHOR’S FIRST NEAR VIEW OF SHEEP COUNTRY. 


camp with the horses thus permitting 
us to hunt and return as we pleased. 
So, perforce, we hunted the foothills 
and pockets instead seeing no game 
larger than a cony. Old signs of 
sheep and elk were plentiful, but noth- 
ing fresh. After six Kendall came in 
with Fred Bristol and the missing 
horses which were found well out to- 
wards the ranch. 

The lack of promising game signs 
impelling us to decamp, we followed 
an almost indiscernible trail over, 
around, down and thru rock slides, 
streams and patches of timber—most- 
ly ‘‘down’’—until about mid-day, 
when we struck the Dinwoody near 
the forks of its main branches, where 
we gave the animals a_ breathing 
spell while we lunched. 

With the exception of one fine 
meadow our route now led up the 
river thru the forest where stops and 


placed in such a position as to make 
the upper valley one immense corral, 
all further progress seemed barred 
unless the animals climbed up the 
rocks or went down the _ turbulent 
stream. Nevertheless we found a good 
fording place and presently made what 
was to be our permanent camp. 

It was in a great flat, wooded val- 
ley thru which ran several branches 
of the stream, walled in on all sides 
by great granite mountains with one 
predominating peak which 
named the ‘Thimble.’ This valley 
was a veritable Yosemite in miniature, 
lacking the latter’s grand waterfalls. 
The elevation being 9850 feet—all the 
trees were evergreens—‘limber”’ and 
“lodge pole’”’ pines, Englemann spruce, 
alpine balsam and a couple of species 
of junipers—with the two exceptions 
of alders and bush willows near the 
streams. 


Dykes 
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THE THIMBLE FROM 


All the tents being set up I had a 
small teepee to myself, but I cannot 
that I liked it. One needs more 
head room and a wall tent is prefer- 
able. Bristol spent the night with us 
and went out in the morning; he had 
been of great help with the pack train 
and was withal so willing and com- 
panionable that I was loath to have 
him leave. 

Dykes’ previous parties had enjoyed 
such grand sport and with 
the rams on the surrounding hills that 
I was impatient to repeat their 
ploits. But Dame Fortune frowned 
and, altho I spent seven days climbing 
and hunting indefatigably, 


say 


success 


ex- 


thoroly 


ANOTHER POINT 


OF VIEW. DYKES IN FOREGROUND. 
covering all the ground in our neigh- 
borhood, with the single exception of 
one ewe across a canon a mile away 
we saw no sheep! I was greatly dis- 
appointed, but no more so than Dykes 
who had hunted this country for sev- 
eral seasons, always finding rams 
with not one-half the hard work we 
had put in. We found old signs and 
some fairly fresh, but nothing to in- 
dicate that sheep were presently liv- 
ing in these hills. It was very evi- 
dent that the rams had left this lo- 
cality either by choice or persecution 
and there may have been some truth 
in the rumors I had heard of winter 
killing. 
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DOWN’S LAKE. 


However, I had no intention of per 
mitting the lack of game to spoil my 
holiday and I thoroly enjoyed th: 
days I spent in the mountains. As we 
hunted a different section every day 
the scenery was always new, novel and 
enchanting. One day it would be the 
foothills with their abundance of 
charming lakes, no two on the same 
level. On another it would be the 
“top” country with its snow, affording 
grand views of the main range of the 
Rockies with Gannett, Mt. Helen and 
Fremont Peaks for the high spots. 
Lying next to and east of the range is 
a great long glacier, its northern end 
giving our branch of the Dinwoody its 
start, another arm of the same glacier 
near Gannett Peak forming the head 
of the other branch of the same creek. 

Washington Irving, in his ‘‘Adven- 
tures of Capt. Bonneville,’”’ says that 
in 1833 the captain, with three com- 
panions, tried to force a passage thru 
the Wind River Range, but after 
climbing a high peak the sight of the 
terribly broken-up country ahead 
forced him to retrace his steps. It is 
more than likely that we gazed on 
the same scene and Dykes remarked 
that with a couple of days’ grub in his 
pocket he believed he could cross the 
divide here and reach Green River 
water in two days’ time. Knowing 
the man’s spirit and abilities, I agreed 
with him. but I feel it would prove a 
iman’s job getting down the steep west 
side of the divide. I should have 
liked a trial of it! 

In the course of a day’s hunt we 
visited Klondike, an alpine lake, which 
Dykes claimed few people had ever 
seen and which possibly had never 
been phctographed. It proved to be 
a magnificent body of water about a 
mile long with a couple of arms of 
the great glacier dropping into it. 
This, and another called ‘‘Downs’’ 
Lake, are striking examples of the 
cld glacial ice action; the hewing, 
gouging and grinding that has been 
done being very apparent. I doubt if 
rougher or more broken up country 
exists anywhere. 

Once, to avoid hard going up a big 
snowslide we climbed the steep side 
of a mountain—from our position 
close to the base we were unable to 
see the extreme top, but figured on 
easy work going over the rim. In this 
we were badly fooled for after a la- 
borious climb, much of it in slide or 
loose rock, and just when we arrived 
at a dangerous point, Dykes, who had 
been leading, became sick and dizzy, 
so I went ahead to find a passage over 
the top. The side above us went up 
in sheer cliffs and I had to work along, 
first up and then down, until I found 
a break which permitted access to the 
top. When we were both safely on 
top I remarked to Dykes, “I feel as 








ppy on getting here as if I had 
lled a ram’’—-but we never tried an- 
her ciimb of that kind! 

I don’t claim any knowledge of the 
ological history of the Rockies but 
seems to me that when the great 
pheaval came this part of the moun- 
ins was pushed up “en bloc’ into 
great high plateau or mesa. _ Ice, 
wind and other agents cut it 
ip, but even today there still exists 
ome as Goat Flat and 
Horse Ridge, each 1200 feet elevation. 
We know that Wind River Valley was 
uch higher at one time and can 
some of the height from the 
remaining Crow Heart Butte—an his- 
torical landmark. I did not notice 
any signs here of voleanic action such 
as can be found farther north in the 
same range. 

I was much pleased to find a great 
variety of flowers, many in blossom, 
both low down and high up. In many 
places they formed great wild flower 
gardens with the colors grouped 
only Nature can do it. There 
butter cups, asters, gentians, geran- 
iums, harebells, lupines, yarrows, 
white columbines and the State flow- 
“painted cup,’’ locally known as 
“Indian paintbrush,’’ with many oth- 
There were also large carpets 
of a variety of loco-weed with a yel- 
low flower on which sheep are said 
to feed. 

Several kinds of berries were found 
below timber line; one in particular, 
a low shrubby plant with a red berry 
called by Dykes a mountain huckle- 
berry, covered the hill sides in many 
places. 

Game birds of the grouse 
were unusually scarce. I only saw one 
or two, but other birds were numer- 
ous. The most conspicuous and noisy 
the nut-crackers or Clark’s 

they were everywhere, high 
and low. Others of the same family, 
including varieties of the beautifully 
colored Steller jay, were common. A 
few robins were seen and heard. No 

ucks were seen, possibly up 
too high for them. 

On the mountain behind the Thim- 

le, from 11,500 feet up, I found num- 
ers of that rare bird, the black rosy 
neh; this is a small, blackish, spar- 
w-like bird about which little is 
nown, none of its nests with eggs 
iving ever been collected. It lives 
igh up on bleak, bare mountains and 
nly drons down to lower altitudes 

hen driven by winter. This bird I 

und to be far from shy and with the 

oper camera could have obtained 
sme pictures. It was closely associ- 
‘ed with another 

e pipit. 

Animal life was very scarce; a few 

juirrels, one or two rock or wood- 

ucks and the little conies were 


water, 


mesas such 


udge 


as 
were 


er, 


ers. 


family 


were 
Crows; 


I was 


mountain lover 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE 


The upper picture shows the extreme head of the north branch emerging from the glacier. 
stream in several channels flows through a great bed of light-colored glacial silt. 


arm of the glacier dropping into Klondike Lake. 


about all the mammals other than the 
one ewe mentioned. Strange 
that this big section of wild country, 
so seldom disturbed, should 
einpty of game and other animals! 
With one or two exceptions we had 
beautiful clear and warm weather, but 
one night terrific 
ain storm, accompanied by the worst 
lightning and thunder I can recall. It 
seemed 


before 


be so 


we experienced a 


as tho-two electric storms 
came together over our valley and lin- 
gered there for over an hour. 
titude here affected 
night, and this night it 
than ever; I was obliged to sit up the 
duration of the I felt as I 


imagine one feels with a severe attack 


The al- 
my breathing at 
was worse 


storm. 


DINWOODY. 


The 
Lower picture—An 


of asthma. In the morning I found 
that during the storm Kendall, fear- 
ing a cloudburst, had gotten up and 
dressed in anticipation. Dykes, moun- 
taineer that he is, slept thru, and most 
likely never knew it stormed! Dykes 
is a wonderful man in many respects. 
Born mountains of Kentucky 
and drifting West some years ago, he 


in the 


has been at various times prospector, 
miner, trapper, farmer, lumberjack, 
hunter and now a taxidermist—a good 
one! <A few years ago a hay wagon 
fell on him, fracturing his spine, shat- 
tering one shoulder and _ breaking 
some ribs. Only a tough constitution 
and a firm resolution saved his life. 
Today he walks with a limp, is unable 
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to lift anything heavy, but against the 
advice of doctors goes every year into 
the hills, where, in spite of infirmities, 
he can put up a grand day’s work. 

Kendall, the horse wrangler, is a 
blacksmith by trade and a good man 
with horses, but like most horsemen 
has no affection for burros. He did 
most of our cooking, the girls assist- 
ing with the work. 

Having given this section a good 
try-out and seeing no rams, I decided 
to hunt one more day and then go out 
to Bristol’s, where I would reorganize 
my outfit and make a start for the elk 
country. Se Kendall and the girls 
took the horses and burros down to 
the Rowell camping ground 
Dykes and I hunted Goat 


while 
Flat 


over 
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and down to camp. But it was again 
a waste of time and energy, for we 
ran into a succession of storms and 
had very bad going with no results in 
the way of game. We finally gave it 
up and went down to camp, arriving 
there late in the afternoon, very wet 
but glad to find a good fire ablaze. 
After an early morning parting with 
Dykes and the girls who were return- 


ing with the burros to the upper 
camp, Kendall and I, with all the 
horses, started for Bristol’s ranch, 


where we arrived in good shape about 


mid-day. 
My sheep hunt, with its attendant 
hard climbing and disappointments, 


was ended. 
to show, I count the 


Yet, while I had no game 
memory 


of the 





enjoyments and the sights of mor 
lasting pleasure than a_ perishabl 
horned trophy. Since writing m 
“story,’’ I have had word from Dyke; 
who, greatly disappointed with th 
Dinwoody showing, had continued his 
search for rams, finally locating then 
across the divide on the Roaring Fork 
of Green River. He will go in by 
way of Jakey’s Fork of Wind River 
and has picked out a trail over the 
divide, but having traveled one of his 
trails, I can promise anyone that it 
will require the service of this same 
mountain man to follow it! 

As a last word I will add that I 
should like to hit that trail some day, 
at that! 





The Cries and Calls of Animals 


I was much interested in an article 
recently published in an Eastern sport- 
ing magazine, under the title, “Does 
the Cougar Scream?” by W. D. Young. 
It was thoroly enjoyable and full of in- 
formation. Mr. Young sets forth an ar- 
ray of evidence on the negative side 
of the question by a number of care- 
ful and reliable observers, one of whom 
is well known to the present writer. 
The case is about as well proven as a 
negative proposition very well can be. 
Beyond doubt, the scream of this big 
and beautiful cat is of rare occurrence, 
yet I can not think it is altogether a 
fiction. It may be possible for a man 
to live in close association with an ani- 
mal for years, and yet miss some trait 
of its character. I know this from per- 
sonal experience, 

When I was a boy of 13 I visited rela- 
tives in one of the larger cities of 
Northern Indiana. Early one morning 
I started with three or four boys of 
about my own age to gather blackber- 
ries at a point several miles beyond the 
city limits. Being on foot, we cut across 
fields and pieces of woods. 
Just before reaching the berry thicket 
we passed a swale of considerable size, 
covered with bushes six or eight feet 
high and surrounded by a dense growth 
of tall Notwithstanding 
the fact that, boy-fashion, we were talk- 
ing and making not a little noise, 
suddenly startled by the loud 
snarling and growling of some animal 


pastures, 


marsh grass. 


we 
were 


W. Henry Sheak 


or animals less than a hundred feet 
from us. The cries were a sort of 
coughing, whining, weeping, snarling 


and growling all combined, very diffi- 
cult to represent on the printed page. 
We boys stood rooted to the spot, our 
hair fairly lifting from our scalps. After 
a minute or two the _ blood-curdling 
screams and groans ceased; there was 
a parting of the grass to the left as 
some small creature went into the 
swamp, and another parting of the 
grass to the right as something else 
crossed our path about fifty feet from 
where we were standing. We could see 
nothing but the moving of the tall grass, 
much like the disturbance in water 
when some animal swims just beneath 
the surface. 

The scene changes. Thirty years and 
more have passed, and I am the natur- 
alist and assistant manager of an ani- 
mal show. It is near the closing hour 
at night, and I happen to be standing 
near a small cage containing a young 
male raccoon in normal pelage and an 
albino female of the same species, a 
most beautiful creature with snowy 
white coat and the pinkest of pink eyes. 
Suddenly there is a commotion in the 
cage and there breaks forth a loud 
chorus of coughing, whining and snarl- 
ing sounds that evoke memories of the 
dead past. It is the identical chorus of 
the long ago. In the meantime I had 
roamed the fields and forests of almost 
state in the Union and many 


every 


parts of Canada, at all hours of the day 
and night; I had been a habitué of 
every zoological garden and park in 
America, and had held official positions 
with nearly every traveling menagerie 
in the land, where I had lived, eaten 
and slept with every living creature 
ever kept for exhibition purposes. | 
thought I knew every sound “procyon 
lotor” was capable of making, and 
every trick his cunning little mind could 
conjure. Yet more than thirty years 
elapsed between the first experience 
and the second. Moreover, I have never 
heard those cries the third time. 
Whether they are the expression of a 
spat or a love scene I am not able to 
say. I am rather inclined to think, 
however, that they are the cry of griet 
from a broken-hearted suitor over his 
rejection by an unfeeling lady love. 
Five or six years ago I was in charge 
of a small menagerie of rare and valu 
able animals, the leading features of 
which were two monster regal pythons 
and a fine pair of chimpanzees. It was 
midwinter and we were playing stores, 
when a severe cold wave settled down 
upon us. Our building was well warmed 
by a good system of steam heat, yet | 
was a little fearful that something 
might go wrong in the night and our 
chimpanzees get chilled. So I prepared 
a cot near the archway between thé 
two rooms and slept there during thé 
cold spell. One night after closing ! 
spent an hour or two cleaning the skele 
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ton of a big badger we had lost. 
account of the low temperature I had 


placed a large gasoline lamp on the 
floor near the chimpanzee cage, to give 
additional warmth, and was using an- 
other in the other room near my bed to 
furnish ijight for my work. Both rooms 
were almost as light as day, and the 
animals were restless and noisy. Pres- 
ently I was startled by an unfamiliar 
sound. I had been five years with the 
company and had spent many 
with other menageries, and thought I 
was familiar with the various cries and 
calls of every bird and mammal. We 
had no specimens that were new to me. 
I tip-toed over to the other room and 
remained there ten or fifteen minutes, 
but the cries were not repeated. How- 
ever, I had my suspicions. 

In one cage we had three crowned 
pigeons from the island of New Guinea. 
They are the largest of all pigeons, be- 
ing about the size of a big domestic 
hen, of a slaty-blue color, and having 
the top of the head surmounted by a 
beautiful crest of permanently erect 
feathers. Two of them were the com- 
mon Gaura crowned pigeon, the other 
the rarer Victoria crowned pigeon. 
Earlier in the evening we had tried to 
feed a live young chicken to one of the 
great pythons, but he had refused to 
take the fowl. The keeper, instead of 
taking it back to the coop, had opened 
the door of the pigeon cage and thrown 
it in. The pigeons were objecting to 
the presence of the chicken, were rest- 
less, murmuring and complaining. I 
went back to my badger, but was not 
at work very long until the strange 
cries came again. This time I slipped 
off my shoes, slyly crept into the other 
room, and surreptitiously caught the 
pigeons in the very act of making the 
unwonted vocal notes while pecking at 
the chicken on the cage floor from the 
vantage ground of their low perch 
above. It is the only time I have ever 
heard those particular cries, although I 


years 


have had a long experience with the 
crowned pigeons. 
These two instances illustrate the 


point I wish to make, namely, that it 
is unsafe to declare an animal does 
not make a certain sound because one 
has never heard him make it. I have 
never hunted the cougar, and am not 
acquainted with him in a state of na- 
ture, but have lived with him in cap- 
tivity during a long period of years. I 
know that in the cage he is a noisy cat. 
While ne is timid and cowardly, there 
is no feline, with the possible exception 
of the jaguar, that so much needs the 
watchful eye of. the keeper. He is much 
given to using his claws when one’s 
back is turned. His vocabulary is 
rather extensive and varied. If he likes 
you, he will purr like a great house cat 
when you come near him. But this is 


no evidence he will not bite or scratch 
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you the first time your eyes are off him. 
Like the alley cat on the back fence at 
night, he frequently makes the atmos- 
phere of the menagerie hideous with 


his caterwauling. Both males and fe- 
males are given to spatting, spitting, 
snarling and yowling when = several 
specimens are kept together. On the 


whole, I consider them the most quar- 
relsome among themselves of any mem- 
ber of the cat tribe. 

I have frequently seen a young cou- 


gar walking rapidly about the cage, 
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cougar) do sometimes scream, in a 
manner calculated to inspire terror, just 
as caterwauling cats frequently do. | 
have heard pumas scream precisely like 
terrified women or boys.” The heavy 
letters are mine. Since the cougar does 
scream in captivity, it is unthinkable 
that he does so ina 
freedom. 

Another disputed point about the cou- 
gar is whether or not he will 
and attack man. Judging from my ex- 
perience with the animal in captivity, I 


never state of 


follow 

















PROF. W. 
now and then giving voice to a sharp, 
clear-cut abbreviated “mew,” repeated 
at regular intervals. And, not often, 
but now and then, he will prolong this 
into a terrifying scream, which might 
easily be taken for the wail of distress 
from a woman or child, even at a short 
distance. This I have heard, not once, 
but many times, in my long years of 
experience with great cats, and 
under circumstances where a mistake 
as to the identity of the author of the 
cries could not have been possible, and 


these 


where imagination had no room for 
play. I know many animal men who 
substantiate these statements. My 


friend, Dr. William T. Hornaday, direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological Park, 
declares (and I quote his exact words): 
“It is now a well-established fact that 
prowling pumas (another name for the 


HENRY SHEAK AND HIS PET CHIMPANZEE, 


JOE 


him timid and cowardly, as 
intimated. Colonel 
Roosevelt declares that his 
in no commensurate with 
and strength, and that a small 
dog will put him up a tree. Dr. Horna- 


day says he will attack anything but 


consider 
already Theodore 
courage is 
way his size 


very 


man. It is undoubtedly true that he 
rarely attacks an adult person, but 
there are a few well-authenticated in 


stances on record where he has been 
known to do so. Colonel 
his “ ‘Cougar’ Hounds,” 
three. 

It is 


viduality of animals. 


Roosevelt in 
refers to two or 
the indi 
While a species 


well not to neglect 
as a whole may be timid and fearful, 
an individual 
even vindictive. 
gar 
turn 


may be courageous and 


However, the cou 
and investigating 


will 


has a curious 


of mind, and sometimes fol 





low man for long distances merely out 
of curiosity, with apparently no_ in- 
tention of attacking, often when 
the his 


and 


man is unconscious of pres- 
This is evident from finding his 
the next 
scream as he quits 


turns 


ence. 


tracks morning or from his 


the pursuit near 
the woods. 
that he 


enticing 


into 
There is no evidence 

for the purpose of 
unwary and sympathetic woodsmen in- 


camp and 
ever 


screams 


to his presence. But the cougar is 
never to be trusted with young chil- 
dren. A naturalist friend of mine, 


Prof. W. E. 
kept a small general store a few years 
ago at a point in Montana. 
He had a cougar which he had raised 
from a kitten. It 
permitted 


Winston, knew a man who 


frontier 


was 
the liberty 

But 
present, a 


small very 


gentle and 
of the 


day 


was 
store and premises. 
friend was 
unaccompanied by an 


one 

when my 
child, 

adult, chanced 


small 
into the store. 


crouched 


to come 
Immediately the great beast 


for a spring, just like a cat stalking 


a mouse. His master seized him by 
the scruff of the neck and led him 
to a shed back of the store. 


The only mammal I have lived with 


that I have never heard utter a vocal 
sound, is the giraffe. He sometimes 
gives forth grunts and certain guttur- 
al, gurgling sounds, but he seems to 
have no voice. The rabbit, hare, and 
kangaroo rarely make vocal _ sounds, 
but occasionally do so. Now and then 
a specimen of the cotton-tail will cry 


very piteously when captured or hurt. 


Of all insignificant voices in com- 
parison to the size and bulk of the 
owner, is that of the rhinoceros. It 
resembles rather closely the _ feeble 
bleat-like cry of a small deer, and is 
much weaker than the voice of the 
youngest calf or even a small lamb. 
I am not prepared to declare, how- 


ever, that he never utters a louder or 


hoarser alarmed, in- 
feeble bleat 


cage, 


when he is 
But this 
call in the 


ery 
angry. 
common 


jured, or 
is his 

We 
serpent,” 


the 
men 


“hiss of 
many 
heard peculiar sound. 
had an extensive experience 
both big and little, but 
heard a small snake hiss, 
the big ones 


the 
doubt if 


hear of 
yet I 


often 


have ever this 


I have 
with snakes, 
have never 


and have heard only a 


few times. [There is a small adder in 
the West that hisses, or “blows.” 

Editor.] And I am not sure as to why 
they make this noise. I have often 
gone into a cage with a big Indian 
or regal python and have seen the pe- 
culiar wicked glitter in the eye that 
means fight, and yet there was no 
hissing. I have had them strike at 


me against the cage glass with such 
force that the impact could be heard 
across a large room, but with no hiss- 
ing. In fact I have never heard a 
snake before or just 


hiss either just 
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after striking, nor while in the act of 
doing so. But on other occasions I 
have gone into the cage with 
the big serpents when he has given 
forth a sound much like the escape of 
steam under pressure, or like the low 
brake. It 


one of 


air from an air 
is evidently produced by the 
air the lung (snakes but 
through the nostrils under 


pressure, 


hissing of 
forcing 
from have 
lung) 
considerable 

Perhaps the discordant, 
ing, and nerve-racking sounds made by 
any living creature, are the cries and 


one 


most rasp- 


squawkings of the members 
of the parrot order from tropical Amer- 
ica. These birds are the gor- 
geously colored of any of the parrots, 
brilliant red, deep blue, rich 
through many variations, and strange 


macaws, 


most 


yellow, 








SPRING 


This morn I heard the robin's trill; 
The spring is in the air; 

The grass is greening on the hill— 
The signs are everywhere. 


This morn I wakened with the sun; 
The world was fresh and bright. 

Thru quiet night Dame Nature spun 
To clothe the world aright. 


My nostrils met the fragrant air, 
My eyes the verdant vales. 

How good our God to take the care 
To still fierce winter's gales. 


—G.apys M. Tucker. 




















mixtures, and they are, too, the most 


noisy. Anyone who has tried to lec- 


ture in a menagerie where these birds 
were present, knows how exasperating 
they can become. One might as well 
try to talk against a brass band. 


Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes gives us 
some interesting notes on the voices 
of these birds as he saw and _ heard 


them in the tropics of South America. 
parrots make the 
tame ones do and first 
of the 
ceasing to be 
they are.” Continu- 
think we all had 


He says wild same 
raucous noises 
speaks of the power 
“in the gentle art of 
where know 
ing, he declares, “I 
the experience of searching till our 
eyes ached where knew _ parrots 
were working without being able to dis- 
a single bird, even in the compar- 
open leafage along the 
Suddenly, without the slightest 
ing, as the entire flock took simultan- 
eous alarm, the innocent air would be 
rent with the hellish screeching of 200 
fiendish birds and gorgeous with the 
flashing scarlet and blue and gold of 
noisy wings as these capricious and 
thrilling birds would leave for another 
part of the forest. The tree would 1° 
erally explode parrots.” 
Then he goes on to say, 


Amazons 


you 


we 


cern 
atively trails. 


warn- 


“But the 


‘real noise’ in parrotdom is the great, 





gorgeous and_- ear-splitting macaw 
Along the lower Magdalena river th: 
red-and-blue and the _ blue-and-yelloy 
macaws were quite common, and it i 
hard to say whether their greatest at 
tack was on our eyes or our ears 
Their heavy rasping yell was clearl 
audible above the churning racket o 
the engines, even when the birds wer: 
some distance away in the forest. Wi: 
were frequently apprised of their flight 
high, high over the valley as they pas: 
from one great Andean chain to an 
other, perhaps 3,000 feet above us, by 
the penetrating, through distance-mel 
lowed, cries that filtered down to us 
from the _ scarcely’ discernible line 
When heard near at hand there is a 
heavy, hammering quality in a macaw’s 
scream that makes it the most deafen 
ing noise that I have ever heard from 
a bird, while their fiery beauty affords 
the greatest sensation a naturalist gets 
in their country.” 

The most diabolical sound in nature 
is the howling of wolves. I can never 
forget my first experience in hearing 
their cries. It was a warm, dark, rainy 
morning in the Cincinnati zodlogical 
gardens. And how much more thrill- 
ing the experience would have been 
had it come to me on the lonely prairie 
or in the forests of the Western wilds! 
Presently the air was split by the yap- 
ping of a coyote. Instantly his fellow 
coyotes joined him. Then the big gray 
wolves came into the chorus with their 
deep, steady, continuous howl, some- 
thing like the crying of a big dog, but 
with a deeper bass and a more blood- 
curdling timbre. The demons of hell 
could not have made a more fiendish 
noise. It fairly made one’s flesh creep. 
The note of the coyote is a sort of yap- 
ping or barking cry, a sort of cross be- 
tween a bark and a howl, or, more cor- 
rectly, the two combined, in a rather 
sharp, high key; but the voice of the 
big wolf is a deep, continuous howl, 
with no yapping or barking. 

Dr. Hornaday says, ‘‘The cry of the 
coyote is a dog-like yelping, half howl 
and half bark; whereas, the call of the 
gray wolf is a prolonged and steady 
deep-bass howl. As far as they can be 
heard, these wolves can be_ disting- 
uished by their cries, and to those who 
have camped on the plains, or in the 
wild and weird ‘bad lands’ of the great 
West, the high-pitched, staccato cry of 
the coyote as he announces the coming 
dawn, is associated with memories of 
vast stretches of open country, mag- 
nificent distances, fragrant sagebursh, 
and freedom. The specific name of this 
animal (latrans) means ‘barking,’ and 
was bestowed on account of its peculiar 
dog-like cry.” 

Again Dr. Hornaday says, ‘‘The cry 
of the gray wolf is a_ prolonged, 
deep-chested howl, corresponding with 
B-flat below middle C, not broken 














into a bark, like the cry of the coyote.” 

The most magnificent sound in na- 
ture is the roar of the lion. I have 
often watched the performance with 
the deepest interest. The great cat 
lowers his nose almost to his forepaws, 
then with a sudden movement throws 
his head upward, giving vent to a deep, 
cavernous, vibrant roar that sets the 
earth a-tremble. His companions, one 
by one, take up the chorus, until it 
seems the whole earth is filled with 
the awful concert. The pandemonium 
gradually subsides, as first one, then 
another of the giant felines gives up 
the call. The concert is generally con- 
cluded by an old female, who, wi 
nose lifted high in air, finishes with a 
few subsiding grunts. On a clear morn- 
ing, or at sunset, the roar, even of a 
single lion, can be heard for two or 
three miles. 

I have often been requested to make 
the lions roar. This is something that 
no man can do. He can make them 
growl, or snarl, or give a sort of cough- 
ing sound peculiar to them, but he can 
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not make them roar. A lion does not 
roar because he is angry. He may roar 
a challenge to an enemy at a distance, 
it is true, but when it comes to an 
encounter, while he may snarl and 
make a bedlam of sounds, he does not 
roar. Neither does he do so, when, 
for any cause, he is in a fit of anger. 
The roar of the lion seems to be simply 
the outlet or safety-valve for an exub- 
erance of animal energy and feeling. 
When he feels good he roars. He roars 
most frequently about sunset or sun- 
rise. When I was attending the Colum- 
bian exposition at Chicago in 1893, the 
lions at the Hagenbeck Animal show 
on the Midway Plaisance, only a block 
away from my hotel, awoke me by their 
roaring every morning at break of day. 
I have noticed, too, that they will roar 
more frequently on a dark, cloudy, 
rainy day, than on a clear, sunshiny 
day. 

Strange as it may seem, the booming 
of the male ostrich is very similar to 
the roar of the lion, and may be mis- 
taken for the latter at a little distance. 





At a hundred yards, the ostrich sounds 
like a lion a half-mile or a mile away. 
One of the notes with greatest carry- 
ing power, is the so-called “belling” of 
the bull elk in the rutting season. It 
is clear, musical and bell-like, and on 
a clear October morning can be heard 
for two or three miles. And once heard 
it can never be forgotten. The leopard 
of the Old World and the jaguar of the 
New, are not only very similar in ap- 
pearance, but their calls are strikingly 
alike. The call of either of these beau- 
tiful spotted cats has always reminded 
me of sawing wood with an old-fash- 
ioned bucksaw, but in a B flat instead 
of a high C key. Scarcely any sound 
in nature is more fearsome than the 
growl of the tiger. This magnificent 
cat, the true king of beasts, will throw 
himself back downward on the floor of 
the cage, all four feet in the air, the 
most deadly of weapons, and give voice 
to growls so terrible that even when 
one knows he is held by iron bars, he 
will tremble with fear. They are well 
calculated to paralyize his prey. 




















THE BABY OF THE WILD. 

Oscar Ward has a great big heart that always breathes the breath of that wonderful spirit of the open. He sent us a photograph of himself and 
calf elk (three days old) taken last spring by S. N. Leek, the Jackson, Wyo., guide, while these two lovers of the wild were tramping the Wyoming hills 
on a bear hunt. In reply to a question sent to Ward asking what was done with the calf he wrote: 

“My Dear Mr. McGuire: Your dandy letter received and I have read it over several times to let the good contents soak in deep. 

“Say, friend McGuire, you know the old man is six feet tall in his bare feet and that he has been hunting several times, but this oll pal of ) 
never was guilty of robbing the cradle, either in the city or woods. 

“The calf elk you see in the picture is one I ran after as fast as a race horse and caught him barehanded and kissed him four or five times; ther 


posed for our picture, and then as any good honest-to-goodness sport would do, liberated him, knowing two good Elks had met and parted.” 




















THIS UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A PAIR OF WILD GRIZZLY BEARS IN THEIR NATURAL 


COPYRIGHTED, 1917, BY H. L. DILLAWAY. 


SURROUNDINGS, 


Photographing Grizzly Bears 


Whenever time and opportunity of- 
fered I would skip off into the wilder- 
ness with a camera to secure pictures 
of the wild things. I had photo- 
graphed everything I could get within 
range, but there was one animal that 
I just ached to draw a bead on thru 
the glass finder of my camera, and 
that was a grizzly bear. 

So in due time and at the proper 
season I wandered off into the Rocky 
Mountains of Wyoming and Montana 
in search of a grizzly bear with the 
proper disposition. If anyone wants 
to photograph bears they should visit 
the Yellowstone, for they are there in 
great numbers and probably in no 
other place in the entire world can 
wild bears of different species be 
found at large in their natural wild 
surroundings. 

After roaming about in the wilder- 
ness for weeks from daylight till 
dark, I still had failed to locate my 
willing grizzly. My stay was drawing 
to its close and I only had one day 
left. I had photographed black bears 
and brown bears; black bears with 
brown cubs, and brown bears with 
black cubs; bears on the ground and 
bears up the trees; cubs overhead and 
cubs under foot; one contemptible 
black bear even robbed me of my 
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lunch; it was a clear case of holdup. 
Another day I hid it in the top of a 
pine tree, but alas! that was no use, 
for bears can climb too, and this one 
did so, and again I lost out, only I 
divided it this time and kept some of 
it in my pocket. 

I have chased bears and had them 
chase me. 

One morning an elk that wanted 
to show off put me up a tree, and the 
tree, being the first one handy and 
not picked especially for size, made a 
most uncomfortable roost, and res- 
cuers, coming to my relief, made 
many supposedly brilliant remarks. 
But the elk was not quite thru with 
its little joke, for the two rescuers 
were charged, and they also had little 
time in selecting sizable trees. 

One fellow especially was large, 
and the tree was small and the elk 
pretty near butted him out of it, when 
luckily a small boy came along and, 
seeing our dilemma, shied a couple 
of rocks at the elk, and off it went 
into the woodlands; which brings me 
back to my grizzly bear story. 

Now, grizzlies have a trick of com- 
ing out about dusk, and cameras have 
a trick of retiring at about the same 
time. The hours do not jibe. I had 
seen many grizzlies—in fact, some 


sixteen in all, but in each instance it 
was at dusk, and while it was light 
enough to be sure they were grizzlies, 
taking pictures was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Finally on this last day I was to 
finish my experiment, and daylight 
found me with notebook and camera, 
roaming about alone in the Rocky 
Mountains just west of the Canyon, 
Yellowstone Park. 

It is an unwritten law that grizzlies 
must be left severely alone. This is 
one thing that everyone seems to 
agree upon. The other big “don’t” 
is to let bears with cubs alone and 
never get between the mother and her 
young. So on this eventful morning 
I found myself confronted by a rather 
embarrassing situation. I was seated 
comfortably on a log watching a large 
brown bear feed on the bulbs of grass 
roots. It would turn over a lump of 
bunch grass with its paw, and turning 
its head sidewise, chew off the bulbs. 
I had watched the process for some 
time and was finally amused to see it 
walk under a log and scratch itself by 
hunching up its shoulders and sway- 
ing its body back and forth. 

The bear was enjoying itself in 
good bear fashion, and I was a most 
interested onlooker, when a sound be- 














hind me caused me to turn, and there 
just below me was a little brown bear 
cub. Here was a pretty mess; just 
exactly the situation I had _ been 
warned against, not by any means to 
get between a bear and her cub, and 
here thru no fault of my own I was 
roosted directly between them. Neither 
had seen or scented me, and I figured 
that if the mother saw me first she 
might assist my movements most ma- 
terially, whereas if the little fellow 
saw me first and squealed, my field 
notes would be ended without a pe- 
riod. 

I was in hopes that one bear or the 
other would move away, removing 
themselves and me from an embar- 
rassing situation, but as_ neither 
seemed inclined to do so, and as the 
little cub was drawing closer, I took 
the initiative and everything else, and 
when both bears had their noses down 
in the grass, I slid from my perch and 
put some distance between myself and 
that thoughtless mother. Apparently 
no one but I knew of the narrow es- 
cape I had had, but as events proved, 
I was only jumping from the frying 
pan into the fire. 

Only a short time after I had com- 
fortably seated myself on another log. 
I saw the shaggy back of a bear ap- 
proaching over some heavy brush. I 
slid noiselessly from my seat and 
slipped over behind an old burned 
snag, focusing my camera as I did so 
on an opening before me thru which 
I expected the bear to pass. Up to 
this time I had not given the bear spe- 
cial note, but was busy getting a good 
focus when I glanced up to see if my 
bear was going to step into the proper 
radius, when to my great surprise I 
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saw it was a grizzly. I was not for 
a moment expecting such a piece of 
good luck as this. Again I focused 
my camera carefully as I realized in- 
stantly that here was an immense and 
unusual opportunity. 

It was 6 a. m. and the light none 
too good, altho the sun was already 
streaking down thru the lodge-pole 
pines, casting strong lights and shad- 
ows. Upon glancing towards the griz- 
zly again I had my second surprise, 
for to my utter amazement I saw two 
grizzlies only a few feet away, coming 
towards me at an angle and at a long, 
easy lope, their shaggy coats showing 
off splendidly in the early morning 
light. On they came, and I saw that 
they would pass quite close, for they 
had neither seen nor scented me. 

I kept perfectly still behind my 
snag, focusing my camera on the 
bright, clear spot before me. In a 
moment more the bears walked into 
the field of the camera and moved 
across the finder. Just at the instant 
when I should have snapped the pic- 
ture, to my utter disgust, I saw they 
were side by side overlapping one an- 
other, and such a picture would not 
be good. 

The grizzlies moved very fast. I 
carefully kept them in focus and as 
near as possible in the center of the 
camera field. A moment later they 
separated and I snapped the shutter 
just as they crossed another streak of 
sunshine. At that pesky little click 


both grizzlies stopped instantly, head- 
ing “up wind” 
me, moving a few feet nearer; 
hesitating, 
testing the air for scent. 
nearer bear caught the taint; 


and started towards 
then 
each held its head high, 
Then the 
it had 








taken a long, deep breath which it ex- 


pelled from its lungs with a loud 
snort, the warm air from its nostrils 
plainly visible in the cool of the 
morning. 

As soon as this grizzly placed me, 
they both gazed an instant in my di- 
rection, then the nearer one turned 
swiftly, brushing into the other one. 
This startled the second bear, causing 
them both to turn, and for a block or 
more I watched them rustling off into 
the woodlands. 

I do not think they saw me at all, 
but placed me entirely by scent. They 
did not realize I was near until the 
camera gave forth its click, and after 
that they both seemed nervous and 
anxious to be off. At the moment 
they scented me and started in my di- 
rection I fully expected a charge or 
an attack. I was entirely alone, with- 
out firearms or anything else to de- 
fend myself, and I made up my mind 
if they really did charge, I would toss 
my camera aside and interested rela- 
tives could get the story from the pic- 
ture box. 

In sizing up the many bears I saw 
on this trip, I found them very short 
on temper, sharp of hearing, especial- 
ly keen on scent and not at all sharp- 
sighted nor far-sighted. Their long, 
lumbering gait puts them over the 
ground exceptionally fast. 

After taking the picture of the griz- 
zlies I was over-anxious to see the 
film developed and was very much 
pleased when I saw them show up, 
and while it was not as good as I 
wished it to be, it was enough out of 
the ordinary to be of unusual interest, 
and one could not complain of this 
work not having its thrills. 








Heavens on Earth 


It took place in the summer of 
1912. We were living on the Payette 
River at the time about thirty-five 
miles north and west of Boise, that 
beautiful little city of western Idaho. 
It was an unusually hot summer for 
that country and we were plodding 
along trying to persuade a few acres 
of apple trees that they should take 
a new lease of life and speedily grow 
into producers of the mazuma. 

My wife had not been strong for 
some little time and knowing the vig- 
orous affect of the high, dry air of 
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the pine-covered mountains we de- 
cided to put the orchard in shape and, 
for a period of a few weeks at least, 
pass out of the hot zone into the 
ozone. 

Accordingly we called in a family of 
very particular friends and laid our 
plans before them, and before they 
left to go home that night they had 
agreed to join us and our plans were 
perfected, right down to a long list 
of “eats’’ that we would purchase to 
take along with us. These things, in- 
cluding everything that a person could 


think of, and probably some things 
besides, were loaded into a_ large 
wagon of the type used by the moun- 
tain freighters and we sent the driver 
on ahead with orders to keep going un- 
til we caught up with him as we did 
not know where we would decide to 
stop; just intended to keep going un- 
til we found what we wanted in the 
way of surroundings. 

On the morning of the 5th of July, 
we loaded enough provisions for a 
day or two into a comfortable spring 
carriage together with a light load of 








bedding and off we started for the 


great outdoors. 
That 


easy 


travelled at a 
thru the 
mountain valley in which we lived in- 
to the foothills and 
into the scrub-oak and quaking aspen, 
along swiftly 
bubbling streams which seemed to be 
as they hurried 

which 
waiting 


day we slow, 


pace; travelled vast 


sage-covered on 


over roads and trails, 
smiling 
join the 


seemed to 


continually 
on to rivers, 


they 


greater 


know were 
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hasn’t travelled over these roads in 
the early morning, when everything is 
fresh can comprehend the vigor it 
ruts into a person and the exquisite 
beauty of the trail as it unfolds, out 
of nothing, into the almost unlimited 
expanse of pine dotted here 
aud with aspen and marked 
with huge boulders that make you 
wonder what power placed them there. 

For the last day and a half we had 
been traveling right beside the 


forests, 
there 


-ay- 





MORE THAN 


to lead them 
on in a riotous race to a resting place 


somewhere below them 


in the Pacific. 

That first night out we slept in the 
arms of nature. Our pallets we 
spread on the bare ground beside the 


around a fire of 
drift wood gathered from the near-by 
river we had our first touch of camp 
life on this trip. 

Morning found us ready to take to 
the road again, and after a hasty but 
the good, breakfast, 
started hoping to overtake our 
supply before the the 
This we accomplished and after 


road, and sitting 


none less we 
out 
wagon end of 
day. 
holding consultation we decided that I 
should take a pony the freighter was 
leading and travel ahead for the pur- 
pose of locating a good place for a 
permanent camp. 

We spent this entire day in pushing 
ahead over a winding road, every 
turn of which brought into view new 
scenes of ever-increasing grandeur. 
At night we camped again beside the 
road altho it was far less comfortable 


than the night before, as it rained on 


us and our tents were in the freight 
wagon. Everything was dampened 


but our spirits and as we expected to 
locate a camping ground that day we 
started out full of life and happiness. 

As on the previous day, I was lop- 
ing ahead on the lookout for a home 
for the next 


few weeks. Nobody who 


ENOUGH 


FOR TWO FAMILIES. 





where the river just seemed to spread 
out and lay down quietly as tho rest- 
ing after its race in the course above. 
Here we tarried and rested for some 
time ourselves, as it seemed so quiet 
and comfortable after the rushing and 
rearing water we had known for the 
past many hours. 

However, as we could find no level 
ground large enough to accommodate 
all of our camping outfit I was invited 
to mount the pony and reconnoiter up 
ahead and see what was in store for 
us there. 

My friend, as you read this, I want 
you to see just what I saw when I 
dropped over a little rise a couple of 
miles above the Big Eddy. I want you 
to draw a mental picture of a rush- 
ing, roaring river, its water as clear 
as if distilled and as cold as the melt- 
ing snows can make it. Beating it- 
self into a white froth as it struggles 
with the huge boulders that the Moth- 
er of all the out of doors has dumped 
into its course. This water rushes on- 
ward. Sometimes quiet for the mo- 
ment; another time singing a mourn- 
ful song, only the next moment to be 
shouting with glee as it dodges 
around some black projecting boulder 
that seems to delight in trying to stop 
the course of the water spirits, or is it 
merely playing a game of tag or hide- 
and-go-seek. 





“THE STREAM SEEMED TO BE SWALLOWED UP BY THE GIGANTIC FOREST THROUGH 
WHICH IT FLOWED.” 
ette River. It is a roaring, rumbling A half mile above the river disap- 


stream and the farther up you go the 
noisier it gets until, during our jour- 
ney for the past day, we had to shout 
heard. You can 
imagine my surprise upon rising over 


to make ourselves 


a steep climb and rounding a sharp 
bend to stumble onto a very large 


eddy where the water lay as quietly as 
lake—no current visible and ex- 


tending over an area of several acres 


any 


pears into nothing. It seems to be 
swallowed up by the gigantic forest 
thru which it flows. Following it up 
for this half mile, it is seen to mere- 
ly make a curve there and darting off 
in another direction. 

Now, picture in your mind on one 
bank of this river a densely pine- 
clad mountain rising abruptly from 
the very edge of the water, with those 














tall evergreen pines growing right to 
the bottom. I can take you upon that 
mountain side and show you many 
a battlefield where the wind and 
storm have battled with the majestic 
pine for the supremacy of the moun- 
tain side. I can show you the twist- 
ed and broken form of many a noble 
tree that has lost its life in these 
struggles and lies there to wither and 
pass away into a state of decay, with 
only the chance traveller, such as my- 
self, to pass along and to stop and 
mourn. Friends, if you can let your 
thoughts wander away from your bus- 
iness cares and allow them to take 
their own trend, it is but natural that 
you will stop and think, as I did on 
my first trip into this particular wind- 
swept area, of the tremendous forces 
that Nature employs in combat. 

Now from where you are standing, 
look back across the river. You have 
a beautiful birdseye view. You see 


directly opposite you, at the very wa- 
ters edge, an area of several acres of 
pure white sand that has been tossed 
up by the waters in spring freshets in 
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times passed. It is beaten down hard 
and smooth with here and there a 
fine, stately old pine tree, plentiful 
enough in numbers to properly shade 
the ground and just back of this, rise 
the mountains which are as abrupt in 
every way as the one on which you 
stand. 

Green growth of all kinds surrounds 
you. Wild life abounds thru the en- 
tire neighborhood. Wild berries to 
your heart’s content. Pure air. Pure 
water. Scenery. Health. Activity. 
LIFE. What more could you ask? 
And the beauty of it is, it is yours or 
mine or anybody’s, that will go after 
it. 

We spent on this spot many happy 
and healthful weeks. If we wanted 
fish, ask the river. If we wanted pie, 
go on the mountain side back of our 
camp and take what you care for in 
the way of those large, lucious huckle- 
berries. If it is rest you seek, go up 
the old abandoned logging trail and 
take your choice of any cozy corner 
your fancy might dictate. 

If there is anything denied you in 
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such surroundings, I know not what 
it is. 

I do know this: After six weeks of 
this life we went home to the young 
growing orchard, which, by the way, 
did not seem to miss us while we were 
gone. Came back to work, to strife, 
to the heat and to wonder why peo- 
ple cannot live the life of freedom on 
the stream and in the mountain, the 
life of freedom always. 

I have heard people say that antici- 
pation was greater than realization. 
It may be. That will be governed en- 
tirely by you and the success of your 
travel or whatever activity is covered 
by your anticipation. In our case, 
realization was far greater than antic- 
ipation, for we all found health. My 
wife got strong and adopted the color 
of the Indian. 

And our friends, those good friends 
of ours with whom we went, derived 
as much benefit as any one, and how 
could they hetp it? 

Just two more words and I am done. 
Thy IF. 











The verb, to get, is perhaps used 
with more variation of meaning than 
any verb in the English language, {!t 
is the despair of the foreigner studying 
English. A man gets rich, gets poor, 
gets in, gets out, gets religion, gets the 
measles, gets sick and finally dies. His 
whole life consists in an effort to get 
something or somewhere, Most people 
wind up by getting left. The world is 
full of ‘coming’? men, but the number 
who actually get there is small. 

But ’tis not of the masses I would 
write; rather the man of red blood, 
who goes out in the wilds to camp and 
seek the denizens of brook or moun- 
tain fastness. The man who can see 
more beauty in a purling mountain 
brook than the best-lighted street of a 
large city. The man who loves nature 
and all outdoors. But why, says the 
city-bred man, should getting there 
worry a man in this age of swift loco- 
motion? Take a train or automobile 
and soon you are there. Sounds. easy, 
doesn’t it? And it is easy—if you are 
content to pitch your tent along the 
highway or back of some man’s cow 


Getting There 
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lot. But that doesn’t get you anything. 
The good things the gods provide for 
man don’t hang on trees. Nature hides 
her gems in solid rock. Man, in order 
to get and enjoy them, must dig them 
out, must acquire them by hard toil. 
Nature also has hidden away in moun- 
tain and forest many gems in the shape 
of beautiful spots where man may go 
and camp and fish and hunt to his 
heart’s content. But Nature has not 
built any boulevards leading to these 
places. She has decreed that man 
must earn the right to enjoy them by 
exerting himself before he can get 
there. It is well that she has so hid- 
den her game fields and trout brooks. 
By making it difficult to get there only 
a few will go. And that few will be 
red-blooded sportsmen, who will appre- 
ciate the surroundings, and the resurt 
is that they go and enjoy the outing 
and leave game and fish for others. 
Show me a trout stream that can be 
reached by automobile and I will show 
you one minus the trout. I know a 


place ’way up in the Mogollon Moun- 
tains that is full of trout. 


There will 


be trout there for years to come. Why? 
Because, in order to get there, a sixty- 
mile packing trip is necessary. And 
the masses don’t go on packing trips. 
Were it possible to build an automo- 
bile road up there not a fish would 
remain in a year. I know places with- 
in 150 miles of El Paso where one can 
see at least twenty deer and turkeys 
in a day. But it is protected by four 
days of packing over mountain trails. 
The tenderfoot doesn’t take packing 
trips. He doesn’t go on trips that wear 
small patches of skin off the seat of 
his trousers from riding a mule over 
the trail. In other words, he seeks the 
trip of least resistance and prefers to 
go only to. places that he can visit 
without any physical discomfort. That 
is well, It leaves the places really 
worth visiting to the red-blooded indi- 
vidual who does not mind working for 
what he gets. To get there is his aim. 
Discomforts do not discourage him. He 
is no parlor-car sportsman. Hardships 
are expected, Any camping trip really 
worth while carries with it certain 
hardships. There is cooking and pack- 
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ing to be done and lots of other things. 
True, men may be hired to do these 
things, but after all there is the rough 
trail that must be ridden over, and 
when a man has not been in the sad- 
dle for a year, a three or four days’ 
ride over the trails is no picnic. 

A city man once said to me, “I can’t 
for the life of me see what fun there 
is in leaving a comfortable home and 
going off on a camping trip where you 
have to undergo such hardships.” Of 
course he could not, And there is no 
use trying to make him see the point. 
He simply can’t. For such a man there 
is no music in the rippling brook or 
the sighing of the wind thru the big 
trees. His soul is cramped from too 
much city living. Men like that go 
thru life never realizing what they have 
missed. 

There are two kinds of sportsmen— 
the varnished and the unvarnished. 
They might be further described as the 
parlor-car and the honest-to-goodness 
kind, or the true, sure-enough kind and 
the make-believe, I prefer the first- 
mentioned way of describing them, The 
varnished kind are those who always 
own a nice outfit. .They have several 
guns kept in a nice cabinet. Their 
camp clothing is new and_ unsoiled. 
Their whole hunting and camping out- 
fit looks spick and span. They are en- 
tertaining talkers and, to the unini- 
tiated appear as great sportsmen. But 
often they are the fellows whose hunt- 
ing trips lead no farther than a Pull- 
man car or automobile will carry them. 
Their guns remain in good shape be- 
cause they are never used enough to 
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scratch off the varnish. Their cloth- 
ing and other outfit never shows the 
effect of wear and tear because they 
are never used. They are for show 
more than for use. They own flies 
and rods galore, but said articles re- 
main in the case at home. Such fel- 
lows always talk about hunting or fish- 
ing trips they are going to take, but 
somehow or other these trips never ma- 
terialize. And so the guns and tackle 
remain in the case and the moth eat 
the togs. 

The outfit of the dyed-in-the-wool ar- 


ticle is never much for looks. It is 
trail worn. The gun is scratched and 
worn. The togs are worn and frayed. 


It looks like the equipment of one of 
Dodd’s cavalrymen after his return 
from Mexico. But it is dear to the 
heart of its owner, for it has accom- 
panied him on the trail and has proven 
its worth on many a rough trip. As 
he fondly handles his rifle it calls to 
mind the frosty morning when he 
knocked over that old buck at long 
range. This battered rod recalls the 
tussle he had with the big trout. That 
old pair of shoes brings to mind the 
many tramps over the hills, Every- 
thing brings to mind pleasant recollec- 
tions of camp and trail. They have 
made history. They are old compan- 
ions, held dear for the sake of past as- 
sociations. The varnish is worn off 
with much service, and that is what 
makes them dear to the heart of the 
owner. He, too, may have the varnish 
worn off, but he is the man that gets 
there. And the world takes off its hat 
to the man who gets there rather than 
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to the man who is always going but 
never arrives. 

I went hunting once as the guest of 
a millionaire copper king. Everything 
was on a most magnificent scale. He 
had as his guests about thirty men 
from the East—senators, governors, 
congressmen and captains of finance. 
He brought them to the border in two 
Pullman cars. From there they were 
taken to the end of the railroad line in 
Mexico, And then relays of stages 
took them to the camp in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. And such a camp 
as it was!—six cooks, fourteen guides 
and a barber. The eatables and drink- 
ables were of the finest. With the par- 
ty were about a dozen “longhorns” 
from the border. The others were rank 
tenderfeet, altho they were men of na- 
tional fame in politics and finance. 
Some of them did not know how to 
mount a horse, Others did not know 
how to load a rifle. One man (a con- 
gressman) let his gun go off accident- 
ally on the train going down. The hunt 
was a great success, There were enough 
sportsmen present to get the game. 
After the show was over Senator Fall, 
from New Mexico, and a few of us took 
two of the guides and a cook and, load- 
ing up a dozen pack mules, went on a 
sure-enough hunt. Those _ tenderfeet 
kept us nervous and we were glad to 
get away from them. Good fellows? 
Yes, every one of them. But they lacked 
training in woodslore. Sportsmen? 
They thought they were. But the var- 
nish on their outfits told the tale. Let 
all true sportsmen take off their hats 
and arise to drink a toast to the man 
who gets there. 


Invisibility in Leaders 


If the connection between the fly or 
flies and the line could be absolutely 
invisible, the trout fisherman, as well 
as the bass fisherman, could add tre- 
mendously to his chances for a full 
creel. With the modern upstream 
fishing mode, as it is now generally 
practiced in fly fishing for trout, and 
even when the water is low and clear, 
the angler, if his approach be silent, 
is not likely to frighten his quarry. 
And the experienced angler knows 
that frequently a trout will make a 
motion toward the fly, only to refuse 
the lure and sink out of sight. There 
can be little doubt that when this 


happens the trout has seen something 
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that excites its suspicion, and this 
something would seem to be the lead- 
er. Unfortunately an absolutely in- 
visible leader cannot be obtained. 
However, the angler should make cer- 
tain that the leaders which he uses 
are as invisible as it is possible that 
silk worm gut can be made. 

Last summer I was fishing with a 
companion on the Beaverkill River, in 
the state of New York, a river which 
we here in the East regard as one of 
the best of our trout waters. My 
companion seemed to be able to do 
nothing, while I was catching a good 
many fine fish. The Beaverkill is 
stocked with brown trout, the ‘‘fario,”’ 


and there can be little doubt that the 
brown is a more highly educated fish 
than the ‘‘native.’’ My friend, who is 
an excellent fisherman, became dis- 
gusted. ‘“Can’t see what’s the mat- 
ter!’”? he grumbled. 

“Let me look at your leaders?’ I 
asked. 

His leaders for that trip had been 
bought at a large tackle house. They 
were of excellent gut and not over- 
heavy, but one and all of the dozen 
he had brought with him were deeply 
tinted, almost black. I supplied him 
with some leaders which were of my 
own making and ended with round 
strands, carefully selected, and with- 














out stain. Almost immediately he 
caught a fine trout, and afterward 
had little difficulty in bringing good 
fish to his fly. 

It seems strange that tackle deal- 
ers have not given more attention to 
this matter of the relative invisibility 
of leaders. In almost any tackle house 
the customer will be shown leaders, 
and leaders intended for trout fly 
fishing, which are as conspicuous as 
if the object had been to make them 
conspicuous. 

The darker a leader is dyed, the 
more conspicuous it must be to the 
trout. Without elaborate appliances 
any one can determine this for him- 
self. All he has to do is to place the 
end of a leader in the middle of a 
glass of water, preferably of thin 
glass, and look at glass and leader 
from a distance, say, of ten feet. In 
this way he can determine what lead- 
ers are the most conspicuous and 
what are nearest the invisible. And 
if the trial be made with silk worm 
gut that has absolutely no hint of 
dyeing, it will be found that un- 
stained gut gives the best results of 
any. 

I have been so convinced that un- 
stained gut gives the greatest degree 
of invisibility that I have gone to 
much trouble to obtain good gut 
which has not been stained. This is 
difficult, for it seems to be the prac- 
tice in the trade to select the best 
hanks and immediately color the best 
of the gut before placing on the mar- 
ket. 

In the past I have suggested lead- 
ers of many colors; that is, the links 
of different hues. This is not a bad 
plan, for the variegated tints make a 
leader less noticeable in the stream 
and more likely to be confused with 
the flotage than if constructed of one 
uniform deep tint. But I now think, 
indeed, I am certain, that I have 
proved that unstained gut leaders are 
the best of all. 

Of course, if the gut which makes 
up the leader is flat, the light will be 
reflected from all the flat surfaces; 
and a flat uncolored leader, particu- 
larly in broad sunshine, is most con- 
spicuous. Expedients have been sug- 
gested for decreasing the reflecting 
powers of gut, and rubbing with the 
juice of the milkweed is said to de- 
crease this reflective quality. Some- 
where I have read that if gut is soaked 
in milk over night, that this, too, will 
do away with much of the reflecting 
surfaces. But for myself I prefer to 
use gut as it comes in the hank, by 
the hundred strands, and without any 
doctoring or staining whatever. The 
flat strands can be rejected and only 
the perfectly round used. This is a 
considerable waste, and the flat 
strands can be tied, if sufficient in 
strength, for the upper portion of 
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leaders, where the reflective surfaces 
are not as easily seen by the trout as 
if they had been placed at the lower 
end. 

There can be no doubt whatever 
that the knots of a leader also, are 
seen by the keen-eyed fish. Indeed, 
every fly fisherman of long experience 
has beheld a trout in low and clear 
water actually rise to one of the 
knots, examining it and perhaps hav- 
ing mistaken it for some minute in- 
sect. And trout sometimes rise to 
natural insects which are no larger 
than the knots on a leader. It there- 
fore follows that a leader with the 
fewest knots will be the least con- 
spicuous. And a tackle house has 
lately put upon the market for dry 
fly work leaders six feet in length and 
with no knots. But these leaders are 
very expensive, and I have not tested 
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them out. 
could have unstained leaders of fine 
gut, and without any knots whatever, 
except those necessary for loops, our 
success with the feathers would be far 


Doubtless, however, if we 


greater, particularly over low and 
clear water. 

As time has gone on, the technique 
of fly fishing has become more and 
more scientific; indeed, this has been 
necessary. Trout are constantly grow- 
ing more and more intelligent, and 
the greatest possible invisibility for 
the leader is important and should be 
insisted upon by the angler. When 
buying of a tackle house, unstained 
leaders should be requested. Doubt- 
less if the attention of tackle dealers 
is called to this important detail, un- 
stained leaders of the roundest and 
most tenuous of gut will be placed 


upon the market. 
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I Am 
Back 
Again! 


Great God! I am back again! 
With all of my pack again, 
Trav'ling the track again, 
I lost when I went. 
And ah! it is sweet again, 
The trail at my feet again, 
The friends that I greet again, 
The feel of content. 


Ah! the delight of it, 
The force and the might of it, 
Just to get sight of it, 

And stretch out my hand. 
The ginger and nip of it, 
The strong, sturdy grip of it, 
I can not let slip of it, 

The lure of this land. 


And all that remains of it, 
The hills and the plains of it, 
The calm forest fanes of it, 
I take to my breast. 
And when it is gone again, 
Let me beat on again, 
To kingdom of dawn again, 


In some other West. 


Charles Wallace Gipson. 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


Somewhere in 
the Bible a writ- 
er, forgotten for 
ages, makes a re- 
mark about the 
man who. eats 
the seed corn. 
Incidentally the 
seed eater is not 
held up as an ex- 
ample of 
dom. Doubtless- 
ly we could find 
a few pregnant words on the same sub- 
ject from Shakespeare, but that is not 
necessary, because we have with us to- 
day the seed eater himself, 

He kill all the 


wis- 





Chauncey Thomas. 


wants to game in 


America so that we can have a little 
more meat for a year—and then no 
more game. And no taste of wild meat 


for those yet to come, the unborn. The 
wilderness without the wild things is 
an empty place, and this the seed eater 
would leave for our children, Too lit- 
tle in the days that are past have the 
Americans into the 
they have herded into city pens, and 
Luckily 
will make men 
and women of us once again, and the 


gone free open; 


started to degenerate. came 


the war, and in time it 


baseball seats will, one hopes, then be 


vacant while the trails between the 
rocks will be deep. The dove-voiced 
gentleman and Mrs. Fixit are about 


done, thanks to the and the men 


tally, physically and morally unhealthy 


war; 


ways of herding together like sheep is 
done. Now comes back the days 
of old, when a man could kindle a fire 
in the open and sleep beside it without 
quavering the 
spoke, was what 
is meant in the Anglo-Saxon, loaf-giver 
or bread-maker, and 


also 


when owl 


when the word “wife” 


and quailing 


not gadder and 
waster as it has been so long. 

I asked for bread and ye gave me a 
stone: unto But the 
part neuters seem dull to all feeling ex- 
their 
hypocrite is 


shame be you. 


cept own sanctimonious 
The 


ashamed—or 


greed. 
never sorry or 
Would 
kill the antlered elk for the walloping 
pig? The broad-horned moose for the 
bleating sheep? after his own 


successful, you 


Each 
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kind, remember, but the cays of padded 
sloth are done, and the restless med- 
dler leaves the wilderness alone. 

The soft decaying days of the human 
sheep herd are passing, the spongy 
gentleman must be first a man, then 
gentle if he will, but first a man even 
tho he be a brute; and his woman a 
wife, not a worrier. This and more is 
what the wilderness means, he-men 
and she-women, where for near a gen- 
eration it has been the lung-poisoned 
air of the room and public hall, crowd- 
ed with she-men and he-women. A 
too long peace breeds a third sex that 
is neither male nor female, near- 
neuters both, that pollute the race. 

Then comes war, and the softened 
race is either wiped out to make place 
for better stock; or it renews itself, 
casts down its false gods and goddess- 
es of putty, and under the iron prod of 
battle it takes unto itself a fresh life 
and a new vigor. The tennis champion 
the rock climber, the club 
trotter and kitchen shirk comes to know 
that flowers have roots and grow 
among the grasses and not in paste- 
board boxes. And this, too, the wild 
gives us, if we but go out under the 
open sky instead of roll on cushions in 
a glass case called a limousine—with a 
paper violet stuck in a cutglass tube 
on the embroidered curtains. Of all the 
sights to sicken a he-man is that of a 
man (?) boxed in glass to protect his 
soft person from the air, riding lady- 
like in a closed electric baby-buggy. 
The other night I swung onto the street 
car, with my Winchester in my hand: 

“Oh, what is that?’ cooed a downy- 
lipped mamma’s pride, and the rest of 


becomes 


its kind giggled. 
“Sissy killer,” I 
then the whole car laughed, and the 
dear actually blushed. But give that 
puppy a good hundred days in the hills, 


informed him, and 


and he will have corns on his palms 
and sense in his head. It is not his 
fault: he never had a chance, with a 


softy papa and a hardening non-mother 

it is not his fault. But the days of 
rotting and decay are done; now comes 
the time of more knowing our 
mother clean taste of the 


once 


earth, the 


wind, and the splash of rain in the face. 
The long-haired man and the _ short- 
haired woman, with their chinless child, 
are done, and the perfect little gentle- 
man who giggles at a gun is learning 
to shoot one, not to use it as a paper 
punch, like the car conductor, merely 
to make holes in a paper target, but 
with it to hit and to kill a man. And it 
makes a man of him, and a woman of 
his sister. 

And now comes our dear, dear friend, 
the seed eater. He, too, would do, not 
his best, just his bit. That that phrase 
is slang from the lowest of London jail 
slums matters not; he is heavy on 
catch phrases, and his best is to kill off 
all the wild game. This thing of the 
unhealthy days today has nothing to 
say; rather he has too much to say, but 
the decision no longer rests with him, 
or his kind—he, she or it?—as hereto- 
fore, when he lowered the law to smear 
the statute books with Sullivan anti- 
gun laws, and now he would take from 
us the very wild life itself. He and the 
restless non-breeding, no-cooking fe- 
male are done; the power that for 
years was in their unsafe undermining 
hands is now elsewhere, where _ it 
should and must be, and we will keep 
the wild things, thank you, as they are. 
The woods shall not be robbed of the 
click of deer hoofs on log, nor of the 
whirr of grouse and call of turkey; the 
mallard shall still sail the sunset sky, 
and the bighorn shall gaze from the 
neights. Would you hang them on a 
butcher’s hook for gain? To save pigs? 
Raise more meat, the more the better, 
if you will, but leave the wild things 
alone. Hands off there, war or no war. 

We fight to make the land better, not 
worse. And why war at all if in so do- 
ing we destroy that very thing for 
which we fight. An art gallery and a 
cane, or gentleman’s parasol, are all 
right, but so is the desert and the rifle 
and the galloping horse. No, the sissy 
and the suffragette have in the days 
that are passed robbed us of enough; 
they nearly cost us the manhood and 
womanhood of this nation, but their day 
is done. And the man who sees noth- 


ing in a wild animal, in the unowned 











bird, but just so much meat—his soul 
is in his belly. 

Between the wild things and the sis- 
sies, let’s kill the sissies. A rabbit in 
the wild is fine, but in our midst—no 
thank you. We’ve had too much of 
them already. They are just lop-eared 
hares, even if they are president of the 
Anti Society. They came near ruining 


American civilization, and now they 
would destroy the wilderness. Make 


everything nice and lovely with per- 
fume on it, and all get together and 
vote about it. A vote, remember, is 
worthless if there is not a bullet be- 
hind it. Today we can probably get a 
majority of votes about things German, 
but ballots will not throw back that 
line from Belgium to the Alps, nor will 
votes do anything else, unless backed 
by bullets. The ballot box is worth- 
less unless cinched with a _ cartridge 
belt. 

So it is no use voting about it; the 
thing will not be done. Hands off the 
wilderness, you soft thing, ’tis a place 
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where you cannot go, a place you do 
not know, for the simple reason that 
you lack the manhood to go there, to 
live there, to and love it, the 
the wilderness to 


know 
wilderness. Leave 
men. 

For years we have thought, have 
worked and struggled to preserve the 
game. And now ina day of nursed hys- 
teria it shall not be taken from us by 
those noisy weaklings in whose keeping 
has been too many things in times past. 
The sissy and his directing shemaster, 
the suffragette, may want to nose and 
grunt over meat, but let them suck the 
bones of a tame sheep or go without. 
The bighorn on the pinnacle is more 
than mutton; he is the Spirit of the 
Place—would you take all the heart 
throb out of the wilderness, leave it a 
void, where only the wind moaned? No, 
the click of horn in the rutting, the 
cloud of startled feathers, the low 
sweep of the eagle, this you shall not 
take from us. 

To kill off the game will not help the 
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war one ounce, and it will leave us poor 
indeed. The whole suggestion is a 
brainless thing, a sample of decayed 
manhood that was undermining this na- 
tion and from which happily today we 
are rapidly cutting loose, to be once 
more men of red blood and women of 
rare ways. The decay of a too long 
peace is done; rebuilding we are, and 
instead of killing the game for a day of 
gluttony we will give the wild things a 
chance to re-people the wilderness 
each with their kind, as in times of old 
and the days that are not done. 

The war has changed the standard 
of manhood and womanhood in Amer- 
ica, put it back to what is was when 
men were men and women women, and 
not what it has been during the past 
generation of decay. Those who can- 
not or will not live under the new-old 
ways must sweat or die under them, 
for their day is done. But the day of 
the wild is not done. Sissy, you shall 
not sacrifice the wild free life of Amer- 
ica on a butcher’s block. 














WHEN THE ICE 
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IN THE SPRING. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


‘‘More Game!”’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








The Bobwhite Quail. 


We Have Him as a Live Game 
Bird or a Dead Song Bird? 


Shall 


N the April Bulletin there was told 
I the story of the decimation of 
Ohio’s quail this winter, following 
their placing on the song bird list. 
The tragedy, for tragedy it was, was 
attributed in large part to the failure 
of non-sportsmen bird-lovers to give 
these birds the attention that  pro- 
ponents of the bill had assured the 
legislature they would, once the birds 
were taken off the game list. 

In the story referred to it was ar- 
gued that in ordinary circumstances, 
a short open season with small bag 
limit, was more likely to keep up the 
stock of quail than a closed season of 
such duration as to remove the inter- 
est of sportsmen in feeding and gen- 
erally in protecting birds from which 
they expect later to take a reasonable 
toll with the gun. 


Quail Probably Hard Hit in Most 


States. 
While it seems pretty clearly demon 
strated from apparently unbiased 


sources that quail have been all but 
annihilated in Ohio and that this has 
come about in large measure thru ne- 
glect of the “friends” who put the 
species on the song bird list, it is also 
probably true that this has 
been hard hit in other states—some of 
which have short open seasons. Some 
may argue from this latter fact that 
our reasoning is seriously impaired, if 
not actually swept away. It is hoped 
that what follows will convince such 
as these that we are on firm ground. 
Had every sportsman in every quail 
state given himself assiduously to feed- 
ing these birds during the past winter 
of almost unprecedented severity there 
would nevertheless have been a con- 
siderable loss of quail. Our argument 
is, however, that when the sportsmen’s 
interest is kept sufficiently aroused by 
at least an occasional open season, 
there is never the possibility of prac- 
tical annihilation that exists where 
that interest has been definitely done 
away with by legislation, as was the 
case in Ohio. 
We are far 


species 


from claiming that 


sportsmen do as much protective work 


as they should, but we do assert that 
ninety per cent of the organized, sys- 
tematic, intelligent protective work in 
this country with respect to game is 
carried on by sportsmen—men worthy 
of that honorable designation. 


No Aspersion of Farmer. 


At the same time we would not be 
understood as aspersing our farmer 
friends, Some of them are doing good 
protective work, but, so far, as a class, 
their efforts are not conspicuous, We 
hope to see the time when farmer and 
sportsman will be united in this work. 

Since the article in the previous is- 
sue appeared, so many instances of 
splendid work done by sportsmen dur- 
ing the winter have come to our at- 
tention that it is felt a few, which are 
typical, should be cited here. 


Shot for Years; Still Plentiful. 


At the Flanders Club on Long Island, 
quail have been consistently shot for 
years but, under proper care, the sup- 
ply remains today as plentiful as ever. 
One reason for its continuance is af- 
forded in this excerpt from the report 
of the club superintendent, George B. 
Moore: 

“IT have been around the fields since 
the snow and cold weather came, feed- 
ing‘ the quail twice a week. One two- 
horse wagon load of unthreshed straw 
has been put out, At first I was very 
much worried, as I did not see many 
birds feeding. On February 9th I 
hunted the fields out and found four 
bevies of six birds each, north of Hub- 
bard’s house, five birds in the Terry 
field and two bevies on the drive, one 
of which contained ten birds and one 
sixteen. I also saw ten pheasants and 
two partridges. The day following 
this trip I located two new bevies.” 

Mr. Julian T. Davis, one of the most 
distinguished members of the New 
York bar, reports a bevy of seven quail 
as having fed at his door every day 
last winter, at his place at Great 
River, Long Island. 

War on Vermin Brings Good Results. 

Mr. H. Montanus of the Middle Is- 
land Game Protective Association, Suf- 
fern county, N. Y., informs the Bulle- 
tin that quail have wintered nicely and 
that the best breeding season in a 
number of years is expected this year. 


He adds that systematic warfare has 
been made on stray cats, roaming 
dogs, hawks and foxes, and states that 
a plentiful supply of rabbits on the 
club preserve also tends to keep down 
the depredations of foxes. 

At the Hauppauge Gun Club, hard by 
the Middle Island preserve, Mr. Harry 
Griffin states that he can show at any 
time within a mile of the club house 
not less than 100 quail. Mr. Griffin 
and Mr. George Cornish of this club 
have killed ten foxes so far this sea- 
son. 

Mr. Frederick A. Dallett of the 
Wyandanch Club of Long Island re- 
ports systematic feeding of quail on the 
club preserve and that the birds have 
come thru in good shape. 

The New Jersey State Game Farm 
at Forked River, supported wholly by 
the sportsmen’s money, has for sev- 
eral years been stocking the state with 
quail bred annually at that place un- 
der the efficient superintendence of 
Mr. Duncan Dunn. That this work has 
aroused wide-spread interest in pre- 
serving and protecting quail in that 
state is shown by reports of winter 
feeding that have come to the atten- 
tion of the Bulletin recently. 

Warden Otis C. Small reports that 
he personally fed twenty coveys dur- 
ing the winter and that he furnished 
feed to farmers and sportsmen who 
cared for twenty-four more. He re- 
marks that coveys were of unusual 
size for the time of year and mentions 
one that had eighteen birds, and many 
others containing twelve and fourteen. 
The smallest he saw was one of six 
birds and he thinks ten would be a 
conservative estimate of the average. 


No Dead Birds Seen. 


Warden William Steel, Cape May 
Court House, reports that he personal- 
ly fed between twenty and twenty-five 
coveys, running from’ eighteen to 
twelve birds. He found no dead birds 
and received no reports of any. In all 
fairness, this portion of his report 
should be added: “The farmers have 
given of their grain and time to pro- 
tect these birds during the extremely 
cold weather and too much cannot be 
said in appreciation of the service that 
they have rendered.” 














Warden George W. Fifer of Cumber- 
land county, New Jersey, reports tend- 
ing to fifty-four coveys and adds that 
the rural mail carriers have assisted 
him in putting out food. He states that 
he knows, thru reports of farmers who 
have helped, of 135 coveys that are in 
good shape. He mentions one covey 
that has thirty-four in it and another 
that contains twenty-seven. 

Warden William B. Loder of Egg 
Harbor City states that he was feed- 
ing twenty coveys at the time of the 
first heavy snow, but that by the time 
the last heavy fall came, eleven had 
disappeared. These, he thinks, per- 
ished. At the time of reporting, Feb- 
ruary 13, he was looking after nine 
coveys, running from seven to twenty- 
two birds each. 

Warden Frederick S. Conner of 
Bridgeton, Connecticut, reports that he 
fed forty-five coveys, averaging about 
ten each, and that he has reports of 
eighty-five additional coveys fed by 
farmers, sportsmen and others. 

Warden Charles Steuerwald of South 
Amboy looked after fourteen coveys, 
ranging in number from twenty-six to 
five. 

Warden P. K. Hilliard of Manahaw- 
kin reports taking care of nineteen 
coveys, averaging about twenty birds 
each, with one covey containing fifty- 
four. Ranging with this were three 
ringneck pheasants, He mentions resi- 
dents of that locality to whom he has 
been furnishing feed and who have 
cared for some eight or ten more 
coveys, one of these containing forty- 
two birds. He estimates that he and 
his assistants have saved at least 1,000 
quail within a radius of nine miles. Mr. 
Hilliard does his feeding in a shelter 
made of a bundle of corn stalks, set up 
butt down, and pulled out wide. 


Hungarian Partridge Also. 


Warden D. A. Thompson, Jr., of 
Salem lists specifically fifty-nine 
coveys of quail fed by himself, “sports- 
men, farmers and others.” It is inter- 
esting to note that he reports also 
three small coveys of Hungarian Part- 
ridge. 

We think that the instances men- 
tioned above are fairly typical of what 
took place in the quail states thruout 
the country which have been disposed 
to give the sportsmen a fair deal. It 
should be borne in mind that in every 
instance mentioned above the feeding 
of quail was done directly or indirect- 
ly at the expense of the sportsmen—di- 
rectly where the sportsmen’s club car- 
ried on this work and indirectly where 
the game warden, whose support comes 
entirely from the hunter’s license fees, 
did the work and furnished grain, also 
purchased from the license fees, to 
others to help him carry it on. 

It is also of interest to note that one 
state reports apparently no ill effects 
from the winter, so far as quail are 
concerned. It is Missouri, Chief Game 
Warden Tim Birningham states that 


his reports show a general survival of 
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the species all over the state and that 
in the southern counties, where timber 
is good, this has been particularly 
noticeable. 





Theodore Roosevelt’s War Message 
to American Sportsmen. 


ROM the hospital when he was 
convalescing from his recent se- 
vere illness, Theodore Roose- 

velt, our premier sportsman, sent a war 
message to the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Game Protective 
Association. It was typically Roose- 
veltian. 

The Colonel’s Message. 


“To the profiteering proposal of the 
pseudo-patriots, the patriots for reve- 
nue only, that protection of wild life in 
war time be relaxed, the united hosts 
of conservation reply: 


‘YOU SHALL NOT PASS.’ 


Let this be the slogan of every farm- 
er, of all who dwell in the open, and 
of all who love nature and who wish 
to see our natural resources preserved 
for the perpetual use of our people and 
not destroyed for all time to gratify 
the greed of a moment.” 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Evidently the Colonel’s heart does 
not bleed for the starving millions in 
our beloved country, among whom our 
patriotic dealers in game would dis- 
tribute at once all the small nucleus of 
birds and mammals that twenty years 
of devoted conservation work has pro- 
vided. 

The Colonel knows that the _ total 
game supply of the country would 
scarcely furnish a single meal to each 
inhabitant. 

The Colonel believes we Owe a duty 
to the sportsmen soldiers “over there” 
to protect the game against the time 
“Johnny comes marching home.” 

The Colonel is not fooled. He knows 
that the feigned anxiety of these prof- 
iteering patriots for the food supply 
arises in fact from a desire to supply 
canvasback and other delicacies at 
$3.50 a portion up to our famished 
epicures. 

Every attempt by these predatory in- 
terests to break down protective laws, 
in whatever section of the country it 
occurs, should be reported promptly to 
BE. A. Quarles, secretary Joint Commit- 
tee for the Protection of Wild Life in 
War Time, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. This committee is ready, willing 
and able to help. 





Our National Parks Need Organ- 
ized Protection. 


By Robert Sterling Yard, Department of 
the Interior. 

HE fact that, in spite of the war, 

| in spite of the uncertainty of the 

future, in spite of the certainty 


of extraordinary taxes, the attendance 
at our national parks last summer in- 
creased thirty-six per cent over the 
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record summer of 1916, is both start- 
ling and significant. Only two parks 
fell below their best former figures, 
Crater Lake, by 620, and Yellowstone, 
by 449. All the others were over by 
thousands, at least one by more than 
five thousand; while Rocky Mountain 
more than doubled its last year’s fig- 
ures. 

Now when it is considered that most 
resorts other than national parks fell 
below their average of attendance, it 
becomes apparent that this increase 
means something. For one thing it 
means that the national parks propa- 
ganda has been getting home: that is 
certain. For another thing, it means 
that there is a situation in actual ex- 
istence today which demands some at- 
tention. 


National Association Needed. 


The postponement, because of war, 
of the organization of the National 
Parks Association, which seemed so 
necessary last winter, now appears un- 
fortunate. There is much that it could 
do in the interim to hold the situation 
safe and place the movement in posi- 
tion to spring immediately into large 
national prominence with the advent of 
peace. In time of war prepare for 
peace. 

However, some small but important 
part of this work could be accomp- 
lished by a temporary committee which 
afterward could be developed into the 
association, Such a committee at least 
could develop the situation by standing 
vigorously for the idea: it could safe- 
guard the national parks from design- 
ing hands during a period of national 
absorption in war; it also could pre- 
pare the way for the association by 
undertaking initial investigations, ex- 
perimenting with certain of its  pro- 
posed activities, and planning definite- 
ly for its moment of opportunity. 


Ad Interim Body Suggested. 


An informal ad interim body has been 
suggested, to be known as the National 
Parks Educational Committee, with 
headquarters in Washington. The 
committee’s stated objects would be to 
assist and cooperate with the National 
Park Service, to engage in activities 
which do not come within the ability 
and equipment of government, and to 
encourage the study of national parks 
in their economic, historical and scien- 
tific phases. 

Such an organization should be the 
simplest possible—an informal body; 
dues a dollar a year; a small govern. 
ing sub-committee; a secretary-treas- 
urer; no constitution or by-laws: the 
committee to consist primarily of those 
who already have signified their will- 
ingness to become governors of the Na- 


tional Parks Association when organ- 
ized, and of as many others as may 
join without membership effort. It is 
not suggested that the committee so- 


licit funds, but it should have the pow- 
er to receive and contributed 
money or property. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


aeons u 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 


subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 


I am afraid that trolling is not gener- 
ally understood. I realize how foolish 
that must sound, but I make the asser- 
tion only after years of observation and 
personal study. Watching men engaged 
in the sport, again and again I have 
been impressed with the fact that they 
did not rightly understand the best 
methods of pursuing the game. Nine 
out of ten troll altogether too fast and 
do not allow sufficient line. This was 
brought home to me a number of years 
ago, the incident serving as a starting 
point for my study. 

I was fishing, trolling, on a small lake 
with a companion. He used a short 
line and I a comparatively long one, 
some 150 feet or thereabouts. I caught 
exactly three fish to his one. That con- 
vinced me of the usefulness of a long 
line. The second point that I noticed 
which caused me to do considerable 
thinking, was the fact that every time 
we “came about,’ I would get a strike 
or hook a fish. Finally I came to the 
conclusion that the reason was found in 
the slowing up of the spoon. My com- 
panion laughed at the idea, but when 
I took the oars I gradually slowed up 
and lo, we both got strikes. The seed 
was I began my investigations. 
Now I can say without fear of success- 
ful that what often 
call a water fishless, or 
are not feeding, when the whole trouble 
My golden 


sown. 
contradiction, we 
say the pike 


is with us, we troll too fast. 
rule is troll slow, just as slow as you 
can and keep the lure above the weeds 
or free of the bottom. 

Where the angler uses a 100-foot line 
or more, very little if any weight will 
the weight of the line and 
The reader can 


be needed: 
lure will be sufficient. 
readily see that when the boat slows up 
the lure is bound to sink, too rapidly if 
much weight in the way of ‘‘sinkers” is 
added. Of course the character of the 
water fished will be taken into consid- 
eration, where it is snaggy, or 
weedy one can not employ such a long 
line: but always use as long a line as 


very 


The Pike Book—Trolling for Pike. 
CHAPTER VIII 


By O. W. Smith. 


possible, so that the hook will be well 
behind the boat and its disturbance. 
Which brings me to another matter 
which has been discussed in a preced- 
ing chapter, that is, the shyness of the 
fish. The better I become acquainted 
with pike the more certain I am that 
they are more shy than most anglers 
think them. The shadow of the boat is 
sufficient to make them-suspicious, and 
the splash of an oar will send them to 
shelter. What fisherman has not seen 
a pike follow the lure up to the boat 
and then turn and glide away without 
striking. Shy. Now it is a safe bet 
that if you were to stand off from the 
weed-bed or lair of the fish and cast in, 
or pass by your lure a 100 or 150 feet 
behind the boat, moving slowly, that 
fish would strike and strike hard. I 
have proven it in numberless cases. As 
I have said a number of times in this 
work already, I am learning to treat all 
members of the pike family as tho they 


were known to be as shy as trout. The 
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net results are truly surprising. I can 
go out alone, where the other fellows 
say there are no fish, and take a mess 
almost any day. 

The very best trolling ground is in 
the deep water along the edges of 
weed-beds, tho of course the fisherman 
must have a care lest he hook a weed. 
Hooking weeds is not disastrous, tho 
mighty unpleasant when a hundred or 
more feet of line are trailing behind the 
boat. The next best place is over sub- 
merged weeds, only that character of 
fishing is to be attempted only with 
much prayer and patience. Always the 
hook will grapple on to weeds whose 
heads reach above their fellows. Usu- 
ally the weed will break and so the 
hook be freed, if it does not occur there 
should be sufficient spare line on the 
reel to obviate a disaster. It is never 


wise to use up the last ten yards of 
line, no matter how great the tempta- 
tion to let out more. 
may happen and when; 


One never knows 


what usually 











THE 


-I can go out 


TROLLER. 


alone, where the other fellows say there are no fish, and 


take a mess almost any day.” 











accidents occur when 


we are unpre- 
pared, or rather, when we have pre- 
pared for them. Next to the weedy 
places I think I would seek out the in- 
let and outlet, or the deep water just 
off shallows where minnows are found. 
There is little use in trolling in deep 
water unless there is some especial at- 
traction for pike. The wise angler at- 
tempts at least to reason out the whys 
and wherefores. The longer I angle, 
the more thought I give to the subject, 
the more thoroly convinced I am that 
fish use More reason than most of us 
give them credit for. I am certain that 
there is some good fish reason why a 
red and white rag is more attractive 
than an all red or white one. He who 
knows most answers to the whys of 
angling catches the most fish. 

There are times when the baited 
spoon is the lure. I presume an abso- 
lute purist would not use the two in 
combination, one is bait fishing and the 
other lure fishing. Perhaps the prac- 
tice is violating the highest ethics of 
sport, as to that I will not attempt to 
say, only it is a good idea to resort to 
a frog-baited spoon when other methods 
of trolling fail. I have tried this a 
number of times on a certain lake. 
Make a circuit of the fishing grounds 
with an unbaited spoon, then with one 
to which a frog had been attached, last- 
ly with a frog alone. Very seldom has 
the unbated spoon been struck, never 
the frog, often the combination lure and 
bait. “Why?” The answer is not easy. 
But the condition has always obtained 
on the lake whenever I have trolled up- 
on it, Naturally a cast frog isa good bait 
there, morning and evening. Of course 
it is a froggy lake, much grass and 
many weed-beds. As I think I said in 
the chapter on live bait fishing, I doubt 
the value of frogs in water uninhabited 
by them. 

As there are frog-harnesses and min- 
now hooks for casting, so those con- 
trivances can be utilized for bait troll- 
ing with little difficulty. It is a good 
plan to wire the frog or minnow to the 
treble of the spoon if one is unprovided 
with some sort of harness or safety-pin 
arrangement. I have had little success 
with minnows however. A streamer of 
red and white strips of cloth attached 
to the hooks sometimes serve to attract 
the fish’s attention. There are days, 
too, when the bucktail, mentioned in 
the chapter on fly-fishing, makes a very 
good trolling lure, tho it simply travels 
thru the water and makes no commo- 
tion whatsoever. 

Trolling is peculiarly a lake sport, for 
unless the river be so sluggish as to be 
hardly worthy the name, the current 
will make boat trolling exceedingly dif- 
ficult. However, there are rivers slug- 
gish enough to make trolling up stream 
feasible, down stream is more difficult, 
as the spoon must travel very fast in- 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN PIKE. THE CAMEL 


THAT WOULD NOT GO THROUGH 


THE NEEDLE’S 


EYE. 


deed to overcome the influence of the 
current. Often there are wide bends 
and deep eddies in even a comparative- 
ly rapid stream where trolling can be 
resorted to with good results. Never 
pass a grassy slough or bayou opening 
off from a river; it is almost certain 
to be the home of countless pike. I 
have already mentioned the sloughs of 
Lake Superior as pikeful places. 

There is a method of fishing small 
streams with trolling spoons that I 
have found very attractive. out 
and allow the current to the 
spoon down; begin to reel the 
spoon is opposite your position, so as 
to bring the spoon back quartering 
with the current. A very swift stream 
will allow the spoon to drift back under 
overhanging trees, spinning by the ac- 
tion of the current. However, as a rule, 
it is in the eddies and back-waters 
where the angler must look for his 
fish, for pike are not swift water lov- 
ers. Large pike will pre-empt a deep 
pool and hold it against all intruders 


Cast 
carry 
when 


until caught. I have hooked the same 
pike—I am morally certain it the 
same fish—three times before getting 
the hook to hold. My reason for think- 
ing it the same fish was because after 
taking one, for weeks I did 
another pike from the pool. 

Returning to lake fishing. I well re- 
member a little Wisconsin lake, 
rounded by jack pine and bleak uncul 
tivated uncultivatable sand _ hills, 
which pike paradis¢ 
One of the was marshy, 
the other was fringed by 
ter lilies. I make mention of 
for the lake 


was 


not secure 


sur 


and 
was actually a 
while 


side lake 


a mass of wa- 
the 


was almost without 


no 
“ends,” 
an upper and lower end, so narrow was 
it. Where the lake into 
and larger body of was a 
mass of cat-tails. 
grass.”’ Early 
those cat-tails, my spoon 
of 130 feet behind the boat. 
to swing around without reeling in any 


emptied an- 
water, 
field of 


skirting 


other 
and a “saw- 
morning 
spinning all 
I undertook 


one 


of the line. Suddenly the line snapped 
taut, and I naturally supposed that I 
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had hooked one of the waving cat-tails. 
Dropping my oars in clattering disgust, 
disregardful of fish, I began to reel. 
Imagine my astonishment and joy, 
when a big grand-dad pike lumbered to 
the surface with a great splashing and 
aqueous racket. Setting the drag on 
the reel, I replaced the rod in the hold- 
er, grabbed the oars and urged that 
boat out into the middle of the lake. 
So interested did I become in the bat- 
tle, once I was in the center of the wa- 
ter, that I paid little attention to the 
boat; in due time, finding my hooked 
fish safe in the haven of the weeds. 
And yet everything held. coaxed the 
fish out, with a mass of weeds and 
rushes fastened to his head, and finally 
vanquished and gaffed him. At the 
tent he tipped the scales at 2 ounces 
over 8 pounds. Not a big fish truly, but 
one that had given me unlimited sport. 
That is one of the attractivities of 
pike trolling, the angler can find it al- 
most anywhere, and the outfit required, 
aside from the boat, is neither elabor- 
ate nor expensive. That little lake just 
mentioned, which must be nameless 
here, was a favorite resort of ours for 
eight years. We could drive to it in a 
few hours, and so poor was the land 
that we were absolutely away from 
folks tho within reach of a thriving lit- 
tle city. Since leaving that section of 
the country I have often wondered if 
the lake remains as of old, as little 
fished and as full of fish. If I should 
ever become wealthy I believe I would 
purchase it just for sweet memory’s 
sake. It was there my only child 
caught her first fish, spent many happy 
vacation days of childhood. There were 
some big pike in that water too. 
(Concluded from last month’s number.) 


_ 


The Bait Fisher’s Rods. 
By ‘‘Minnow.” 
CASTING, 

You will note the title, please, ‘‘The 
Bait Fisher’s Rods.” He _ will 
must have, more than one rod, if he 
plans to do all varieties of bait an- 
gling. The fly-fisherman and caster of 
artificial lures can get along very 
nicely, barring accident, with a single 
rod, but not so the man who special- 
in live bait fishing. There are 
several branches of bait fishing. If 
the fisherman plans to cast the bait, 
I would say employ the regulation 
bait casting rod, for I can no 
valid reason for using other. I real- 
ize there are angling authorities who 
urge the 8-foot-6 rod, but after try- 
ing out, I am very sure the regulation 
easter is the better tool. Any lure 
casting rod that will handle the com- 
mon lures will handle live bait equal- 


need, 


izes 


see 


ly well. I have no intention of enter- 
ing the lists of those who discuss 
rod-material, that has been threshed 


out too many times already in Out- 


Outdoor Life 


door Life and the outdoor press gen- 

erally. 

STILL FISHING FROM THE BANK. 
in still fishing the character of the 

rod will depend upon the character 

of the fishing. The man who would 























IN THE FERNY FIELDS OF 
WASHINGTON 
Of all the Western states, none offer 
greater sport with the shotgun than the 
velvety state of Washington, where a 
nerve relaxer hangs on every tree and 


bush and is seen in every crystal stream. 
It is the state where they go to ‘“‘let 
down,”’ and in doing so the mind and 


body receive the very tonic that allows 
them to “go up’? again as soon as Na- 
ture’s restorative gets in its work. Feath- 
ered game has great coverts in Washing- 
ton, and it seems that the women are 
beginning to find this out, as well as the 
men, for their indulgence in this phase 
of sport, both at the traps and in the 
field, is on the increase. 























still fish from shore will need a long 
rod, it may be that the ancient ‘“‘cane 
pole” will be the most convenient; 
where one must reach well from shore 
in order to touch deep water. Of 
course such a pole will be fitted with 
tip, line-guides and reel bands, for 
there is little fun—true sport—in 
heaving a bass or pike out upon the 
bank incontinently. I have seen it 
tried out again’and again, and there 
are times, or perhaps I should say 
waters, where the long pole is the 
fish getter. However, there is little 
“action” to the best of cane poles and 
consequentially little sport in the fish- 
ing. Still, where one must walk 
along the bank and reach out after 
the fish the cane is not to be de- 
spised. With such a rod (?) one may 
fling the capture out by main 
strength, a process which has. the 
merit at least of filling the creel. 

A better all around rod is the regu- 
lation, so-called bait rod, from 9 to 
12 feet. Such a rod possesses action 
and fish-playing qualities, something 
every true fisherman demands. Of 
course such a rod should be stiff to 
a degree, for whippiness would loose 
more than half the fish hooked. I 
call this an all-’round rod, for it can 
be used advantageously in a number 
of places, shore, dock or boat. It is 
my favorite for another type of bait 
fishing to be mentioned in a moment. 


STILL FISHING FROM A BOAT. 

Here the angler can use almost any 
rod, indeed, can, on a pinch, get along 
without any rod at all. While prob- 
ably more than half the boat fisher- 
men who use bait employ the regula- 
tion short casting rod, I am firmly 
convinced that it is not the best tool. 
Where one can have more action, why 
not have it? Oh, the short rod is all 
right, do not take me as knocking, 
for that was farthest from my 
thought. Personally, where the char- 
acter of the boat fishing will allow, 
I prefer to use a rather heavy fly rod, 
from 9 to 12 ounces, say. Now laugh 
if you want to! But before you say 
anything, try it. Of course such a 
rod would not do for casting bait, that 
is out of the question. In a boat it 
is not a matter of great importance, 
if you are properly placed, to cast 
your bait to any great distance; sim- 
ply let it down into the water, that 
is all. Now, with a fly rod, once a 
fish is hooked, the angler will have 
all the joy of using a_super-sensi- 
tive tool. As to the position of the 
reel, personally I prefer to use it be- 
low the hand, though there are rods 
on the market with reversible handles, 
and the reel can be used either above 
or below. A fly rod is plenty strong 
enough to handle average bait fishes, 
bass, pike, wall-eyes, trout, ete. (I 
do not know what some readers will 




















do with me for placing trout amid 

bait fish, but they belong there just 

now; though I do employ flies now 

and then.) So much for the bait- 

fisher’s lake rods. 

THE BAIT ROD FOR STREAM TROUT 
FISHING. 

Probably none of my readers ever 
use bait-worms and salmon eggs are 
bait—for trout. (That is sarcasm.) 
All depends upon the character of the 
stream fishing. For ordinary trout 
brooks, I use the regular fly rod 
adapted to the stream for fly fish- 
ing. Naturally the wise fisherman 
will not use a super-light rod, 3 or 4 
ounces, on a stream where brush is 
thick and it is exceedingly difficult 
to get along the banks. There the 
proper tool is the rather stiff bait rod 
mentioned a while back. I have been 
a bait fisher for trout for years and 
I doubt if I have ever used a bait rod 
over a dozen times; the regulation 
fly rod with reel seat below the hand 
is my favorite. Where the streams 
are brushy and hard to negotiate I 
sometimes use a half-tip, shortening 
the rod and reducing its flexibility. I 
know of nothing more vexatious than 
trying to make one’s way thru a patch 
of thick brush with a whippy rod; it 
is almost a safe bet that the rod will 
choose the opposite side of the brush 
from the one the angler elects. 
“Why?” Oh, the general perverse- 
ness of inanimate things. 

The advantages of the fly rod, for 
stream bait fishing for trout are too 
numerous to mention. The fisher- 
man controls the line with his right 
hand which grasps it above the reel, 
pressing it hard against the hand 
grasp. Always his line is under con- 
trol. The balance of a rod is always 
better with the reel below the hand, 
the logical place for it in such fish- 
ing. While many anglers use the 
regular bait rod mentioned a moment 
ago, I am very certain that they would 
like the fly rod should they try it. I 
always employ the regular fly rod in 
bait fishing wherever I can, for the 
sake of action, hence, sport. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that I do not believe there is a gen- 
eral purpose rod, suitable for all bait 
fishing. The conditions facing the 
bait fisher are so various, from high 
banked rivers, thru lakes to little 
creeks. The nearest a general pur- 
pose bait rod I know, I speak now 
from .ny personal experience, is the 
fly rod. As mentioned in the begin- 
ning, however, such a rod could not 
be employed on some rivers where I 
have fished for bass and wall-eyes 
from the shore; there the only thing 
is the long cane pole. And what will 
the fisherman do who undertakes to 
fish for bullheads late at night? To 
him the light bait or more delicate 
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fly-rod is a manifest impossibility. 
And bullhead fishing is legitimate 
and enjoyable, while the flesh of the 
ugly brute is second only to brook 
trout. 





Musings. 
By J. R. Maxwell. 


Something near thirty-five years 
ago the writer was a pink-toed squall- 
ing baby and had about all the 
troubles of the average country kid, 
probably more as I had learned to 
suck my thumb, and later when I 
started courting I had to overcome the 
habit as it made me feel mighty bad 
to have my best girl tell me to take 
my thumb out of my mouth, and this 
happened to me many times before I 
overcame the habit. This is one rea- 
son why I think I had more than my 
share of youthful tribulations, and an- 
other is, my father did not take kind- 
ly to the idea of a lad hunting and 
fishing. In fact, he seemed to have 
left it entirely out of the farm menu, 
However, there were a few games at 
which I scored a great success, and 
they were hoeing corn, cutting sprouts 
and chaperoning an old horse mule 
hitched to a double shovel plow, work- 
ing out the new ground corn patch. 
Any of you who have ever played this 
game knows that a fellow has to be 
some cornfield acrobat to pull a show 
of this kind and get away with it, as 
the motor-power in the shape of the 
aforesaid mule was one devil of a 
handicap—at least my mule was— 
and I think he was a good average. 
Still he traveled fairly well when 
hitched to my two-wheeled skeleton 
cart on Sunday with my calico doings 
by my warm left side. 

If any of you have ever ridden in 
a two-wheeled courting chariot over 
red clay hill roads you can appreciate 
the above courting under difficulty. 
The greatest drawback was the rough 
sailing almost caused a conflagration 
of my celluloid collar, caused by my 
neck working up and down in keeping 
time to the step of the above men- 
tioned. Balaam roadster, commonly 
called a mule. 

It seems to me that after a span 
of quite a number of years, in looking 
back over those days, if I could have 
had just a little bit of fishing mixed 
with my courting and cornfield phy- 
sical culture I would have got along 
quite a bit better. But as a lad I 
was taught that those who fished and 
hunted were, generally speaking, 
rather a shiftless, no-account class, and 
when I grew to manhood I often won- 
dered how it was. When I would see 
business and professional men taking 
a day off with either a rod or a gun, 
my early teaching seemed to fail in 
bearing out their point well, as I 
knew some of these men _ personally 
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and had to admit that they were a 
success in their particular business or 
profession. Sometimes I was asked 
to accompany someone on one of 
these trips, but I always declined, giv- 
ing some polite excuse, as it did not 
appeal to me. 

My work was office work of rather 
a trying nature, and like many other 
young fellows I was eager to make 
the little piece of metal known as the 
American dollar. To most of us these 
iron men look mighty ample, and I 
was trying to fold a bunch of these 
away for the inevitable rainy after- 
noon, with very little attention paid 
my health—my real bank roll—until 
I began to realize I was not up to 
the usual standard along this line. 

Finally a doctor friend of mine sug- 
gested getting out in the open, going 
fishing, just any old thing to be out 
in the big outdoors. Nix, I couldn’t 
see it that way. Didn’t have time. 
Too busy. So I kept on just as thou- 
sands are doing today, until finally 
I went for the count, and “take it 
from me,’ I had more than time to 
count the usual ‘ten’ before I was 
able to chase any more of those beau- 
tiful elusive ‘‘bones’ around the 
block. When I did step into an office 
ugain I had learned a mighty big 
bunch of new things; among them was 
to look for the circulating medium of 
exchange while in the office; next look 
to the big out-door life to keep my 
hain bank roll, which is health, from 
becoming depleted, thereby making it 
as nearly a fifty-fifty proposition as 
possible. 

Of course, I have my hobby. Why 
not? And what do you suppose it is? 
Just plain fishing. Truly said, ‘‘It is 
not all of fishing to fish.” If I had 
ten kids every darn one would learn 
to fish or hunt, or I would “bust” a 
hamestring trying to teach them what 
little I know about the game. 

During a period of nearly twenty- 
eight years my out-door sport con- 
sisted of a very few cottontails killed 
during the winter when I could slip 
off with my _ single-barrel muzzle 
loader—and when I say slip it was to 
my mind a cussed big slide, for as be- 
fore stated rabbit hunting was not on 
the regular program. How well I re- 
member my first and only fish cap- 
tured dead or alive during those years 
It was a very small fish, whether a 
perch or a cat I know not, but I 
caught it and after dragging the poor 
little cuss from the pond I didn’t know 
what to do; so I found a singletree 
someone had thrown in a fence cor- 
ner and with this I proceeded _ to 
“‘bean’’ my catch. 

Probably if I had followed my boy- 
ish inclinations I would have con- 
tinued with my piscatorial sport. But 
circumstances over which I had no 
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control prevented. The result being 
no more fishing until health failure 
forced me take it up again after many 
years, and also I remember my first 
catch this time. It was a small perch 
taken on an angle worm. After catch- 
this one I continued until I had 
a small mess. Then another trouble 
confronted me. I didn’t know how 
to clean my catch, but a good sport 
kindly gave me the desired informa- 
tion and he was kind enough not to 
laugh at my ignorance—that is why 
I called him a good sport. He seemed 
to have a little bit of the milk of hu- 
man kindness in his make-up. He was, 
as I afterwards learned, a fine fel- 
low and a mighty good bait caster. 

Later I took up bait casting, and 
I have not forgotten my first bass 
taken on an artificial bait. After 
playing the bait casting game a few 
years I gave the fly rod a try. And 
after seven years I am still plugging 
away, and can take fish by either 
method, as I am fairly proficient in 
this sport—enough so at least to af- 
ford myself a great deal of pleasure, 
both in catching and in giving away 
my fish, as somewhere it is said: ‘“‘It 
is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,’’ and off goes my bonnet to the 
guy who told me to hit the out-doors. 
And as sure as the red bugs grow 
in Texas I am going to keep on hit- 
ting it. I am like the negro who got 
religion: ‘I knows what it’s done for 
me,’’ and my advice to all is to play 
the open and teach the better half and 
kiddies to do the same. Learn to 
fish. Take a piece of liver and catch 
mud cat. Do anything to get away 
from conventionalities of every-day 
life. 

I don’t care how pleasant and prof- 
itable your business may be, just break 
from it. It will be there when 
you return; if it isn’t some other fel- 
low will have it and you can have 
the fun of trying to get it back. But 
don’t worry about it. Go fishing. 
You may lose your business, but for 
the love of Mike don’t lose your fish, 
and when the big fight is all over, 
the fish is landed, and the last roll 
is called up yonder who knows but 
what we may meet those bibical fish- 
ermen, the apostles Peter, John and 
James, and probably they will greet 
with a warm handshake and 
‘Welcome to our city.’’ So be 
and have your bait ready for this trip, 


ing 


” 


away 


us Say, 


sure 


is one we will all have to take, 
is the time to go thru the 
Get ready and stay ready. 


as it 
and 
tackle box. 


now 


Washington Fishing Conditions. 
By M. O. Greene. 

For the benefit of the readers of Out- 
door Life, I am offering 
tions concerning fish 
Take the state of Washington, for in- 


my observa- 


conservation. 
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stance. We have good laws to protect 
the trout, the bulk of which are aimed 
at the user of rod and line. We are al- 
lowed to fish with same from April 1st 
until November lst. Limit of catch, 20 
lbs. and one fish for one day’s fishing, 
nor more than 50 fish per day; 30 lbs. 
in one calendar week. No fish under 
6 inches to be retained. Angling must 
be with rod and line, so held in the 
hand. One may leave Seattle on a Fri- 
day night at 12 midnight, arriving at 
Hoods Canal the following morning, 
fish all day, and if lucky, catch 20 lbs. 
of trout. Repeating the performance, 
one may catch 20 lbs. more, then stay 
over till Monday and catch 10 lbs. more 
—which would appear to be a violation 





impunity. The law says no fish under 
6 inches may be taken, also children 
under 16 years and women may fish 
any time it is lawful to fish without a 
fisning license. More fish are taken 
during the vacation season than at any 
other time; in fact, it is pretty hard 
work for the game wardens to keep tab 
on them. The children, women and 
even men campers, are busy from morn 
till night, during June, July and August, 
taking fish most any size. It is a well- 
known fact that small trout, 6 inches 
and under, bite more freely than the 
larger ones—mainly because_ small 
trout, like babies, puppies and_ all 
young animals are constantly hungry. 
That is, they eat often as they are 

















TROUT FROM TRAPPER’S LAKE, 


of the game code. Not so, as it is eas- 
ily understood that a calendar week 
week begins at sundown Saturday and 
ends at sundown the following Satur- 
day. Thus the law allows a person who 
is so inclined—and there are many who 
are—to catch apparently more fish than 
ine law allows. In other words, the 
sports (?) of the Northwest can catch 
20 lbs. ot trout of a Saturday, then stay 
over and fish and catch 20 lbs. more 
Sunday. If they are inclined to do so, 
they may fish Monday and catch 10 
Ibs. more, thus making 80 lbs. in all for 
Sunday and Monday, and by adding the 
20 lbs. caught Saturday, making 50 lbs., 
take the whole bunch home with 
them. So this is the technicality of \he 
“No more than 30 lbs. in one calendar 
week,” as is expressed on our statute 
books. Some law, what? 

I have fished in Whatcom, Skagit, 
Snohimish, King, Pierce, Thurston and 
Lewis counties, and find our laws are 
at fault. I can name a dozen lumber 
who have dammed up the 
streams and pay no attention to provid- 
viding suitable fish leaders, and who 
dump into the streams with 


can 


concerns 


sawdust 


COLO. COMPTS. E. I. BACKUS. 

growing and the demands of nature 
calls for it. You will find small trout 
in abundance in shallow water, where 
you seldom find the large trout during 
warm weather. The small trout stay 
there for three reasons: they need the 
warmth, also can find food—small in- 
sects—more easily; besides they have 
to stay there for protection from the 
larger trout, as your much vaunted 
speckled beauty is a cannibal. Lake 
trout do not take kindly to 
warm water, such as shallows of lakes 
and dried-up streams, for the very rea- 
son that should they stay long in the 
warm water during the summer months 
a sore comes on them called fungi, 
which the unobserving calls grubs, 
which are not grubs at all. In order to 
swim, the larger trout inhabit the deep- 
est and coolest places, coming into shal- 
low water late in the season when the 
water has gotten cooler. The lumber 
industry has done more in the elimina- 
tion of our native trout than all other 
causes combined. Cutting off the tim- 
ber has destroyed the water shed, thus 
causing what was once raging icy tor- 
rents to become trickling streams, 




















where no large trout could spawn, if 
they could get up there, which they 


can’t. The cutting off of the forests 
has dried up the streams and has driven 
the large fish, who spawn, to seek a 
more congenial place. Where they have 
gone no one knows. Perhaps to Cana- 
da, whose wilds are in some places 
yet untrodden by man. The right tem- 
perature for the propagation of trout 
water should be about 45 degrees. 
Where the forests are denuded of foli- 
age the sun has gotten in, so now most 
all streams are of a temperature of be- 
tween 50 and 60 degrees—some more, 
some less. 

Trout in this state were formerly un- 
der-feeders. This is why they take sal- 
mon eggs so readily. Cutting off the 
forests has perforce caused them to be- 
come top, or over-feeders; so now we 
have better fly-fishing than when the 
country was a wilderness. Cutting off 
the trees lets in the sunlight; the more 
sunlight the more insects—flies of all 
kinds. The more insects, bugs, etc., the 
better fly fishing we have—which by 
the way is none too good. There are 
exceptions, Silver Lake, near Maple 
Falls, and others. 

I would advocate a changed open sea- 
son on trout, to be closed during any 
months that is devoid of the letter “R,” 
being May, June, July and August; for 
it is during these months that thous- 
ands of small trout are taken by camp- 
ers, which if allowed to mature would 
become producers. Trout spawn dur- 
ing the winter months. Only an enthu- 
siast, who would rather fish than eat, 
will fish during cold weather. He may 
take a large trout full of spawn, but 
generally will return it to the water— 
that is, if he is a true sport, and wants 
to conserve the fish. 

Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 422—Good Fishing in Idaho. 


Editor Angling Department:—Just 
gaze on these pictures and then admit 
that I can beat you catching trout. If 
you will come out here next summer I 
am the guy that will put you wise as 
to where you can have the best sport.— 
C, F., Mullan, Ida, 

Judging from your photos—which 
will not reproduce, too dull—you can 
catch more fish than I, or at least, than 
I would care to. A half a dozen good 
fish of from a pound to two, would do 
me for one whole day. While in 4 
sense I fish for fish, in a truer sense 
I fish for a good time. When I come 
out to fish with you, as I would dearly 
love to do, it will not be numbers we 
will go after, but a good time.— 
O. W. S. 





Letter No, 423—Greyling and Rocky 
Mountain White Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Since 
“O. W. S.” puts it up to “Our Corre- 
spondents,” I want to say that one of 
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the first fish stories I ever read related 
an incident concerning greyling fishing 
in a certain stream in Montana, east of 
the Continental Divide. One follower 
of Walton had just left said stream, 
and, homeward bound, had arrived 
somewhere in Minnesota when he met 
another piscatorial prevaricator bound 
for the same locality that No. 1 had 
just left, bent on having some rare 
sport with the “Montana greyling.” Of 
course, and very naturally, an argu- 
ment ensued, a wager was laid, some 
telegrams forwarded and No. 1 turned 
back toward Montana, vowing to win 
that bet and convince No. 2 that there 
were no greyling to be taken from the 
stream mentioned. Arrived at the old 
camp, both got busy with a determina- 
tion that soon produced evidence in 
abundance, and No. 1 was once more 
ready to return to his native heath, the 
“pot” tucked away in his “jeans,’”’ while 
a wiser, if not sadder ‘‘Walton” re- 
mained to enjoy, as well as he might, 
the excellent fishing afforded by the 
multitudes of Little Mouthed Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish! I don’t care what 
else you call him. Barring accidents 
he is too fast for a novice to thoroly 
appreciate, excellent for the table, so 
what more need be said for him? But 
he is not a greyling. He is found well 
distributed over the Rocky Mountain 
region, and by some so-called ‘‘anglers”’ 
and self-styled ‘‘sportsmen,”’ classed 
with and as much despised as the too 
numerous’ sucker. Nevertheless, we 
have the greyling, artificially quite well 
distributed, but native to the Madison 
River and tributaries, tho drifting down 
and up to other streams, contiguous. 
Whether or not you have the greyling 
in Colorado I leave Colorado anglers 
to decide. There is a difference be- 
tween the greyling of the far north and 
the Montana fish. As described in the 
natural histories that I have examined 
the northern fish is lighter in color, 
and the dorsal fin is rounded at the 
rear, while the ‘‘Montana” is straight 
from base to tip, like the cut in Novem- 
ber issue. Said illustration being of a 
dried and shrunken specimen could eas- 
ily be misleading, tho I am not claim- 
ing to know the northern fish.—W. G. 
B., Sheridan, Wyo. 


The so-called Rocky Mountain White- 
fish (coregonus williamsoni) is a true 
whitefish, tho it is known as Mountain 
herring, Rocky Mountain herring, and 
Williamson’s whitefish. Of course it is 
a herring; that goes without saying. It 
is a really splendid fly fish, where 
small flies are used, and in the pan, in 
spite of critics, it is unsurpassed for 
delicacy of flavor. As our correspond- 
ent says, it is not a greyling, tho often 
so-called. It can afford to swim under 
its own name, whitefish or herring. 
With light tackle I know of no fish 
more worth while.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 424—Reel for Salt Water. 


Editor Angling Department: — En- 
couraged by the standing cordial invi- 
tation at the head of your very inter- 
esting department to ask questions, I 
am pleased to awail myself of that priv- 
ilege, and will make the “order” as 
small as possible. I know you have a 
pretty large one once in a while from 
this “neck of the woods,” where, it is 
said, there are more people to the 
square inch of territory that “fish” 
than anywhere else. I have “fished” 
from the wharves, trolled in the Pa- 
cific, chased trout in the mountains, 
but always with somebody else’s tackle, 
either rented, begged, borrowed, or 
—ete. And now in my “old age” I 
wish to reform, if it isn’t too late: and 
as it is a good deal harder with my lim- 
ited time to hunt up the experts here- 
abouts to consult about the matter 
than to write a letter, I have concluded 
to impose upon your good nature a lit- 
tle. I am not much of a reelist, never 
having worked with a high-priced reel, 
and will have to practice considerably 
to become proficient with any kind. | 
can afford to put $15 or $20 into a reel, 
and what I want to ask is this: 

(1) Is it advisable for me as a be- 
ginner to get a cheap one, costing say 
$4 or $5, for a season, and then put $15 
into a better one—or put the $5 and $15 
into one good reel at the beginning? 

(2) ‘ From the little reading and jn- 
vestigating I have done, just to get a 
starting point, subject to indefinite 
modification, I have had in mind a 300- 
yard free spool reel, with anti-backlash 
device, attachment for laying the line 
evenly on the reel when reeling in, 
click, drag or drag handle. This size 
would be large enough, I am told, for 
ordinary deep sea trolling, and it seems 
to me it could be used for surf casting 
and also in wharf fishing. This would 
pretty fully cover the field of my pres- 
ent limited piscatorial activities, What 
make and size of reel would you sug- 
gest for this line of work? So that I 
may get a better idea of the financial 
end in this connection I would be 
pleased to have you give me the names 
and addresses of several reliable reel 
makers along these lines to whom I can 
write for prices, etc. With your com- 
ment on the foregoing as a starter, I 
believe I can worry thru, the rest of 
the program. I remain, C. E. W., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Living so outlandishly—or rather, in- 
landishly—my salt water angling has 
been nil. 
a level-winding salt-water reel, tho un- 


Personally I have never seen 


doubtedly they might be secured not 
withstanding. 
makes, but none with level-winding at 
tachment. By and large I would ad 
vise a man to first get a cheap reel, 
but’ you have undoubtedly had consid 


I have several different 


erable experience, so I say put the en 
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tire amount—$20.00—into the reel, get- 
ting as good a one as you can afford. 
The free-spool feature is an asset, as is 
the “rabbeth,” or “governor” handle 
drag. I would have also both click and 
drag, tho the latter wifl not be needed. 
The click is handy when the reel is not 
in use. I would suggest that you write 
some reel makers for suggestions and 
catalogs. I append a list.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 425—Why Is the Flesh of 
Some Trout Red? 

Editor Angling Department:—I just 
returned from a hunting trip up the 
Grand Cafion of the Snake River. We 
packed thru the canon and over onto 
Willow Creek. I was so busy hunting 
that I did not spend any great amount 
of time fishing, but that does not mean 
that I did not catch any fish, for it so 
happened that I caught all the fish in 
ten minutes that we needed in camp for 
two or three days. I planned to spend 
one day on the return trip fishing, but 
the weather turned cold, and it started 
snowing so hard that I decided to get 
out before we were snowed in. I am 
convinced that no better trout fishing 
can be found on the American conti- 
nent than is to be had in the Snake 
River just above the cafion, and the 
small creeks leading into it. The trout 
are the native or cut-throat variety, 
and those I caught were from 1 to 4 
pounds in weight, altho many are taken 
that weigh 8 to 9 pounds. There is one 
thing about these trout that I do not 
understand, and the object of this letter 
is to have you relieve my curiosity on 
this point. ‘Vhy are a part of these 
trout white-meuted, and part of them 
pink or salmon-meated? I caught seven 
trout one evening, and upon cleaning 
them found four salmon colored and 
three white meated, while as far as one 
could observe the fish were exactly the 
same species. I found about the same 
percentage of colored meat in all the 
catches that I made. I took my wife 
and baby with me as far as Idaho Falls, 
and after seeing them comfortably lo 
cated in the Potter Hotel, I drove 
eighty miles with auto to Alpine, Idaho, 
where I met my guide, Mr. Isaac Vail, 
and with his brother Anzel Vail as cook 
we packed up the cafon and over onto 
Willow Creek. This is a two days’ trip 
with pack horses, and can not be 
reached in any other manner. We were 


after elk specially, and as I killed a 
fine six-pointer the first day, and 
looked over six other fine. bulls the 
same afternoon, I could have gotten 
my limit the first day without any 


trouble, but it took me six days to find 
the one I wanted to kill for my second 
elk, and the result of my patience was 
an unusually fine seven-point elk. I 
have made arrangements for Mr. Vail 
to guide two parties of my friends rext 
summer on fishing trips into this count- 
try. They will make the trip in their 
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cars as far as Mr. Vail’s ranch, and 
then go in with pack train for ten days’ 
or two weeks’ fishing. There are good 
auto roads all the way to the Vail 
ranch, and I know that the wonderful 
fishing he will show them’ will more 
than repay them for the trouble of 
packing into the heart of the wilder- 
ness. I will thank you for an early re- 
ply, for which you will please find 
stamped and self-addressed envelope 
enclosed.—G. B. S., Fredonia, Kans. 
You certainly had a great trip, one 
that I should enjoy taking, in fishing 
season. I am afraid I am unable to 
supply much information as to why the 
flesh of some trout is red, and that of 























THREE GOOD ONES. 
Two were taken from the Gunnison (Colorado). 
Compts. E. J. Dierks, Wichita, Kas. 








others white. Whether or not it is a 
matter of food is not clear, tho I do not 
see how it can be, as we take both col- 
ored fish from the same streams, Un- 
doubtedly it is a matter of physical 
condition. Somewhere I have read that 
the red-fleshed fish is off-color physi- 
cally, under the weather, as it were; or 
should we say under the water? Quite 
often we hear the  red-meated fish 
spoken of as a salmon trout, which of 
course is all bosh. A great many an- 
glers profess to believe that the bright- 
colored meat is more toothsome, which 
I doubt; in fact I am prone to believe 
that the reverse is true. I have found 
the dark-skinned trout, those I have 
named bog-trout, more apt to have the 
red meat than the light-skinned, clip- 
ner-built fish. Probably we can never 





be sure why some trout are red- 
fleshed and others white. Hither red 
or white, both are good. I append an 
excerpt upon this matter from a letter 
written by a careful observer and an- 
gler who knows whereof he speaks.- 
O. W. 8S. 


Letter No. 426—Coloration of Trout. 


Editor Angling Department: — Re 
garding the color of the flesh: You 
say that “Science is not altogether 
sure regarding that matter.” (See Let- 
ter No. 413, April issue.—O. W. S.) 
What the dickens is the use of a man 
spending his life studying nature at 
first hand if he must wait for science 
to settle matters of this kind for him? 
How will science do any better with its 
heels on a desk than a careful observer 
can do in the field? Now if you will 
consider the following evidence and 
then show me where science gets on 
and I get off, or show any error in the 
evidence, I will agree to take the back 
seat suggested. The flesh of native 
mountain trout, as they are found in 
the swift, cold streams of the West, has 
just enough color to give it a slight 
flesh tint. This color remains exactly 
the same where the trout are found in 
lakes that are fed by large streams of 
water from melting glaciers. In lakes 
that are fed by streams that are warm- 
er than the glacier water, or by small 
streams, so that the water in the lakes 
becomes slightly mossy in taste, the 
flesh of the native trout becomes tinted 
with red. In lakes that are fed only 
by warm springs, so that the water is 
full of vegetation and extremely mossy 
to the taste, the flesh of these same 
trout is deeply colored with red, and 
where the above conditions endure 
thruout the year, so does the color of 
the flesh of the trout endure thru the 
year. The flesh of the “char,” in wa- 
ter that is cold, swift and free from 
mossy taste thruout the year, is of a 
slightly yellow tint at all seasons. In 
water that is mossy in taste the flesh 
of the char takes a red color that va- 
ries in depth as the taste of the water 
varies in strength, and that changes to 
some extent as the water gains and 
loses the mossy taste. The rainbow 
does not vary in color of flesh, neither 
does his flesh vary in flavor to the ex- 
tent that the flesh of char and native 
trout varies, that is from the effect of 
food and water, but the flesh of the 
rainbow is more apt to become “strong” 
during spawning than is the flesh of 
the others.—A. C, R., Slater, Colo. 

It might be well to republish the fol- 
lowing from the December, 1916, 
“Transactions of the American Fisher- 
ies Society.” Undoubtedly this will 
not change the foregoing writer’s opin- 
ion, for he evidently has something 
like contempt for “book scientists.”— 
Oo. W. S. “It is an hereditary feature 











due almost certainly to the colored ma- 
terial in the yolk of the egg from which 
the fish is developed. It passes into the 
body tissue, and is found in the form of 
very minute bright red bodies, located 
in the great lateral muscles. That 
these colored bodies are absent in some 
trout and salmon, and present in others 
of the same species, demonstrates that 
they are not vitally essential. While, 
therefore, a salmon or trout with pale 
flesh or white flesh is by no means in- 
ferior, yet popular taste gives the 
bright orange-colored meat the prefer- 
ence. Hence the necessity of breeding 
from red-meated fish, and _ rejecting 
those which are not red-meated, from 
which the desirable red-meated salmon, 
or trout, can alone be hatched.” 


Letter No. 427—A True Fish Story. 

Editor Angling Department:—True 
fish stories are considered very rare 
there is so much exaggeration in most 
of them. I will tell you a little exper- 
ience of my own, of which I happened 
to be the only witness. Several years 
ago I found myself in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains near Cascade. As I 
was making my own path I came to a 
brook. Gliding in the water I observed 
a snake. In her mouth above the water 
she held the head of a small rainbow 
trout, that was wriggling its tail, while 
she was trying to swallow it. I walked 
leisurely along observing them, Some- 
times the snake rested her head on a 
little rock in the brook, where the sun 
shone on the wriggling rainbow trout 
bringing out the full brilliancy of its 
colors. After following a while, I got 
a rock, and with a well-aimed throw, I 
crushed the snake’s head, as she was 
resting it again on a rock, but alas, 
the trout came to its end at the same 
time. When I came back to camp and 
told my friends that I had killed a 
snake and a trout with one stone throw 
my story was very much doubted.—T. 
A. E., Oakland, Cal. 


I am just wondering if one can call 
the above a fish story; to me it savors 
strongly of snakes. Well, this summer 
[ saw a snake hanging on to the rear 
end of a bull-head, but the fish was 
dead. I would like to have seen that 
snake when he reached the bull’s horns. 
Some surprise, eh?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 428—Bait for Dollies. 

Editor Angling Department:—Notic- 
ing W. O. G.’s request (See Letter No. 
380, Dec., ’17.) for information as to 
Dolly Varden bait, would like to tell 
what I learned in the Des Chutes coun- 
try, Central Oregon. In lake fishing, 
the Indians catch the largest “Dollies” 
with live mice. A chipmunk (live) 
works well. Where you cannot get live 
minnows, use a 3 or 4-inch whitefish. 
Dollies are very partial to them. Or 
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else cut out the white belly of a rain- 
bow, using the anal fin for a tail and 
fashion a minnow out of it. When a 
big Dolly in an eddy grabs hold, give 
him time to get the bait. He will al- 
ways grab the tail and start off with 
it. Wait till he makes the second grab, 
then strike hard and fight. I got this in- 
formation from men who catch them. 
In the Des Chutes country Dollies have 
been taken as large as 32 pounds, Have 
seen lots of them around 14 and 15 
pounds. Some brook trout from Ver- 
mont in the lakes 15 to 18 inches long, 
and in one or two lakes “silver-sides” 
(salmon) can be taken, on spoons, up 
to 25 pounds. Rainbows abound in the 
Des Chutes and all its tributaries, All 
good fishing water easily reached by 
auto. Hope to get back there next year 
for a fishing trip.—H. J. L., Ely, Nev. 


Letter No. 429—Shall They Restrict 
Club Members to Flies? 
Editor Angling Department:—In our 
city we have an angling club to further 
good sport, both fishing and hunting. 
As you no doubt know we have many 
beautiful fishing streams in our local- 
ity, tho most anglers use bait instead of 
flies. A small hook baited with a sin- 
gle salmon egg, has depleted the 
streams within a hundred miles of Port- 
land. A number of our members, in- 
cluding the writer, are trying to have 
the club pass a resolution asking that 
our members do not use salmon eggs 
for trout fishing. What do you think 
of the plan?—R. W. P., Portland, Ore. 


This is a question I cannot answer 
for you. You can undoubtedly pass a 
resolution forbidding your members to 
fish with eggs, but unless you secure 
the fishing rights on the streams you 
cannot prevent outsiders doing so. If 
only your members use flies exclusive- 
ly and the rank and file resort to eggs, 
how much will it benefit? I have never 
fished with salmon eggs tho upon two 
or three occasions I have taken them 
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It is still an 


with me to the stream. 
open question whether or not the bait 
fisher is responsible for the destruction 


of trout. It depends upon the man. I 
have more than once fished with good 
fly artists who took everything that 
came to their flies; and I have also 
met the despised bait fisherman, refus- 
ing to take anything but a large fish. 
So it seems to me it is a matter of per- 
sonality, individuality, if you please. All 
depends, I would say, upon local condi- 
tions. There are streams where bait 
fishing is perfectly legitimate, provid- 
ing the fisherman is a sportsman, for 
it is the only way to take fish. I have 
heard of numberless streams of the 
sort thruout the country; but I gather 
your water is fly-water, and that alters 
the question. You must do what seems 
best to you. Undoubtedly fly-fishing is 
tue most sportsmanlike and enjoyable 
method of taking trout for those who 
know how to handle the lures. I could 
never go back to bait of any sort on a 
fly water.—O. W. S. 





I Want to Go West Again. 


I want to go West again, 
Out where I can rest again, 
And be at my best again, 
I want to go back. 
I don’t like the pain of things, 
The dinge and the stain of things, 
The draw and the drain of things, 
The care and the rack, 


I’m tired of the tooth of things, 
Which gnaws at the truth of things, 
And ages the youth of things, 

And makes a man gray. 
I want to tear loose again, 
Away from the noose again, 
Do just as I choose again, 

I want to go ’way. 


The pace that it sets a man, 
Its strife that so frets a man, 
Great God! how it gets a man, 

The strain of the quest. 
I’m tired of the sight of it, 
The curse and the blight of it, 
The sting and the bite of it, 

I want to go West. 


CHARLES WALLACE GIPSON. 
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Seven and 9-lb. bass caught by Al Foss (who is shown in photo) in Basin Lake, near Dunnelton, Fla., 
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1, 1918. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive 
information will always be immediately ec 
alleged to have been committed, after 
game department’s duties in the premises, 
nels, but rather to solicit such information 


Lion Hunting in Oregon. 

Life:—Recently a 
Lincoln Highway, 
saw a large 
camp at 5 


Outdoor 
crew on the 
miles below my home, 
when they started for 
Upon arriving 
one of 


Editor 
road 
nine 
lion, 
o'clock in the evening. 
at Blue River, two miles below, 
the crew phoned me of the cat, asking 
that I come after him as he was a very 
bold fellow, walking within ten feet of 
them the road and scaring their 
horses. I was tired, but as there was 
snow the mountain where he 
laid to the sun and was 
during the day, I decided 
once after him, and with a 
saddle horse and two hounds started 
the road in the moonlight. It 
was a happy hour, and I thought of 
you, but decided I had better “get him”’ 
as likely would work out of the 
country. The dogs knew something 
“was up” and used their con- 
tinually. Upon arriving where the 
had been seen they at once took up the 
trail, cold trailing. As it was then near 
10:30 p. m. and the moon was getting 
low, I lit little carbide lamp and 
trailed him slowly for nearly two 
when the dogs jumped him, run- 
back along the side of the 
mountain me toward where he 
had been in the road. It 
grand! I have never heard finer hound 
music than I did right there alone on 
the side of that big old mountain about 
midnight. They ran him by me over 
cliffs and through brush thickets close 
above me so that I could 
and as I tried to 
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Was seen 
very dry 
to go at 


down 


he 


noses 
lion 


my 
we 
miles, 
ning him 
above 


seen was 


enough just 
hear him running, 
keep up I certainly hit all the brushy 
thickets in the middle, and the dogs’ 
voices soon died away. I could not 
find them, and after hunting all the 
country and listening from the top of 
the mountain in the quiet of the night, 
I decided the lion had swum the river 


and the dogs had gone back to the 
horse. Upon arriving there I found no 


dogs, and after hunting farther, decid- 
ed possibly they had gone home after 
him, taking the river, and I decided to 
go home, as I was “all in.” There 


were no dogs at home upon my arrival, 


which it will be 
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It is not our 
in addition to what has 


but a very tired and sleepy man. The 
dogs came down off the mountain to 
where the road crew was working at 
about 3:30 a. m., not very tired or 
hungry. The road crew sent my dogs 
up to me, and it was not until then that 
I fully realized that I had lost the 
lion—the first one for years, The dogs 
undoubtedly had him treed, but farther 
on than I could realize. 

A neighbor of mine was out hunting 
yesterday and found a big lion track 
near my ranch. After following it about 
a mile he put a young hound after it 
and soon heard them fighting. The lion 
was a fighter, and after two hard 
fights the hound decided to return to 
his master, who was coming after the 
dog as close as possible, but unable to 
get a shot at Mr. Lion, The dog re- 
fused to take the trail again, and the 
hunter came down off the mountain 
and phoned to me. I thought of you at 
once, as well as many other friends 
who would enjoy such a chase, but it 
looked like it was “up to me’ to go get 
that lion, and with some lunch in my 
pack sack and candles and extra cloth- 
ing should I have to stay out all night, 
I took my dogs and returned to the 
scene of the fight. There was little 
snow on the point exposed to the sun 
where the lion had whipped the dog 
out, but my dogs soon began working 
on him and we found where he had run 
a deer down the mountain a few jumps 
but failed to kill, and farther where 
he had sat near some mountain boomer 
holes trying to spring upon one of these 
little harmless fellows for a light lunch. 
3y this time the dogs had got him 
trailed across a cafion and soon began 
to “warm up,’ and we knew there 
would soon be a lion up a tree or else 
we would have some dead dogs, After 
crossing the canon and as we neared 
the top of the ridge we could hear them 
barking in the cafion beyond. They 
were fighting and baying and would 
then fight, until we began to get 
They made another short run, 


run, 
closer, 
and suddenly one of my dogs, a Nor- 
wegian bear dog, began barking “treed,” 


and upon our arrival we found the big 
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intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
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the State in 


the informant 


fellow was up a small fir tree about 
thirty-five feet from the ground, well 
trapped, with all the dogs except Mr. 
Yale’s dog which had had the fight with 
him, at the base of the tree. He had 
no chance. My dogs did not close with 
him, but neither would they quit. They 
would bay and nip him when they 
would get him started, and jump back 
when he would turn to fight, as they 
would with a bear; consequently they 
were not scratched, 

The lion’s hide and skull hangs on 
my porch now, the skull badly pulve- 
rized with a_ soft-point bullet. He 
measured slightly over eight feet, was 
very fat, but stomach empty. This is 
one of only about three lions I have 
ever known to fight. They usually 


“tree” easily, but this fellow was some 

spunky, and seemed to want some dog 

meat, H. G. HAYES. 
Oregon. 





Sad Fate of an Alaskan Guide. 


Thru Powhatan Robinson of Chicago 
we recently were advised of the prob- 
able death of a well-known Alaskan 
guide, Ben Swezey, of Seward, Alaska. 
We have on several occasions published 
photographs and game notes from Mr. 
Swezey. He was a guide on the Kenai 
Peninsula for many years, and more 
than one sportsman has attested (per- 
sonally to us) to his efficency and 
honor. 

Upon receipt of Mr. Robinson’s letter 
we wrote to Dr. J. A. Baughman of 
Seward, Alaska, requesting further de- 
tails, and received the following in re- 
ply: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply 
your favor of January 3d asking for in- 
formation regarding the loss of Ben 
Swezey, a licensed guide of the Kenai 
Peninsula, I would say: Ben Swezey 
and William Wever, two guides, left 
Seward on or about October 15, 1917, 
in a dory, with an Evinrude motor, in- 
tending to hunt brown bears just out- 
side of Resurrection Bay. Since the 
morning that they sailed away there 
has been no news of them. 

“As soon as they had been gone a 
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sufficient length of time, or when they 
were expected back and did not put in 
an appearance, friends grew alarmed, 
and more especially so as the weather 
was very bad at the time, and so we 
sent out a relief party on a large 
launch, This party spent ten days 
looking, and were forced to give up and 
return without finding any trace of the 
missing men. WMowever, a grub box 
marked with Swezey’s initials was 
picked up at the Barren Islands near 
Seldovia, and that is the only trace of 
the man that has been found. 

“Another party was organized and 
spent ten days searching, but with no 
result, and we are forced to believe 
that the men are lost, but that we must 
await time to solve the mystery, The 
generally accepted theory is that the 
dory was swamped and sunk with both 
men on board. The entire Kenai Penin- 
sula mourns the loss of two good men, 
and the many sportsmen all over the 
States will learn with regret of the loss 
of the two.” 





Killing of Female Big-Game 
Animals. 


The 1917 report of the chief game 
guardian of the province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, contains the following, 
which is worthy of perusal and contem- 
plation by those of our country who 
would be so short-sighted as to allow 
the females of any of our big game ani- 
mals to be kiJed under any conditions 

-except scientific: 

In our report of 1914 we dealt very 
extensively with the much discussed 
topic relating to the killing of female 
big game animals and quoted at length 
arguments for and against this prac- 
tice. Upon finally summing up the evi- 
dence submitted, we concluded that it 
would be taking a retrograde step to 
permit the killing of does. However, a 
certain faction of the people insisted 
that the law be changed, and they were 
successful in having The Game Act 
amended to meet their wishes, and last 
fall it was lawful for sportsmen to kill 
cow moose. According to figures com- 
piled from returned big game licenses 
1030 moose were killed by licensed 
hunters of which 620 were males and 
110 females. After one season’s experi- 
ence many thoughtful sportsmen were 
greatly perturbed as to what the ulti- 
mate result would be if the killing of 
females were permitted to continue for 
a number of years. They immediately 
set to work to bring about a return of 
the old law protecting females. Strong 
representations, including a resolution 
from the Saskatchewan Game Protec- 
tive Association, were made to the de- 
partment, recommending the _ protec- 
tion of females of all species of big 
game animals, and these demands were 
substantiated by evidence that was of 
so convincing a character that no op- 
position was made when the question 
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killing of big game animals is 
again confined to males only. 


Record Mule Deer Heads. 
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r head with a , The 
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photo of a large dee 
droop horn some time ago, and thought 
it might interest readers of 
Life. This head is now owned by John 
Irons of Dixon, Wyo. D. C. Jones, 
Wyo., formerly 


a resident of Dixon, 
owned it. He has re 
River for over thirty 


me it was killed before he arrived here 
by a man named Phil Leffler, about the 
year 1883, on Black Mountain, 
wise known as Baker Peak, about 
Irons 


and 
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the and I raised up the scalp sufficiently 
now to examine it, and it has never been 
sawed or wedged to give 


spread. 
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twelve miles from Dixon. Mr. 


other- droop horn, owned by 
Dixon, Wyo., and also have taken meas- 
urements of the same, and that I find 


diagonally across and 
other measure 
two plumb bobs, on the outside, and it 
indicated 44% ins. straight across. 
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it has not been sawed apart or 
wedged and that it measures diagonally 
across, 45% ins, outside measurement, 
and with two plumb bobs, one on either 
outside, straight across, 44% ins. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and seal this 4th day of 


February, 1918. 
(Signed) ED SHINN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 4th day of February, 1918. 

My commission expires February 23, 
1919. 


(Seal) DAVID GILLESPIE, 


Notary Public. 


NOTE BY MR. ROWELL. 

One of the real old timers of Wyo- 
ming and Colorado, Ed. Shinn, seemed 
to be anxious to convince you that a 
certain enormous deer head here has 
never been wedged. I was so certain 
that the head had been wedged that I 
gave little heed to the matter for some 
time, but finally consented to examine 
it, and today I made the examination in 
the presence of witnesses and found to 
my surprise that the head really is a 
natural spread, with the skull between 
the horns not even cleaned until I 
scraped it. This is by long odds the 
best of the thousands of deer heads 
that I have examined. The measure- 
ment, straight across, 444% inches, as 
per Mr. Shinn’s affidavit, is correct. 

Colo. A. C. ROWELL. 


Note.—Considering the great age of 
this head, we have no doubt that it 
has shrunk 2 inches, which would place 
the measurement in the “green” state 
at about 46% inches—in record class 
for deer heads.—Editor. 


Stop the Market Hunter’s 
Propaganda. 


One of our readers was good enough 
to send us the following clipping from 
the Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune: 


(Special to The Tribune.) 


Pocatello, Idaho, Feb. 1.—A_ petition 
has been presented to Governor Alexan- 
der requesting him to include in the call 
for a special session of the Legislature 
a recommendation to amend the state 
game laws permitting hotels and res- 
taurants to purchase wild game in sea- 
son to be served in their dining rooms, 
as a part of the regular menus. It is set 
out that by permitting wild game to be 
served there will be a substantial sav- 
ing of other meats during the period of 
war without materially affecting the 
general game supply. Local sportsmen 
agree with this view of the situation 
and refer to the fact that it is in line 
with the proposed action of other states. 


The above sentiment is one that has 
been going over the country for several 
months. The market hunters see in 
the scarcity of beef a flimsy excuse to 
slay our precious game in order to sat- 
isfy their lust for personal profit. The 
clipping was immediately forwarded by 
us to E, A. Quarles, vice president of 
the American Game Protective and 








Propagation Association, of New York, 
who, we are pleased to say, has writ- 
ten Governor Alexander of Idaho a 
strong protest against the action sug- 
gested. 


Outdoor Life 


In the meantime we note that John 
B. Burnham, president of the above- 
named association, acting on _ the 
emergency that exists, has sent out an 
appeal to all lovers of wild life and to 
the sportsmen’s national organizations 
that fully covers the sportsmen’s view- 
point on this most important question. 
Mr. Burnham’s letter follows. It should 
be read and posted conspicuously by 
every genuine sportsman: 

“An insidious propaganda,’ engi® 
neered by those who hope to profit by 
it, has been in existence in this country 
for some time now, designed to open 
the game covers of the nation to the 
market hunter under the plea that the 
war necessitates letting down the bars 
on game to replenish the food supply. 

“While some respectable people have 
been led under a misapprehension of 
the facts into espousing this move- 
ment, it derives its major impetus from 
the commercial dealers in game allied 
with many large hotels, who long for 
a return of the good old days when 
they catered to the appetite of the epi- 
cure with game furnished by dealers 
who maintained an army of shooters 
from coast to coast. 

“American game tottered on the 
brink of extinction when sportsmen and 
other lovers of wild life arose in their 
might and demanded and secured the 
passage of laws forbiading its sale. 

“The false logic employed to bolster 
a shameless propaganda which has not 
hesitated to use the sacred cause of 
patriotism as a shield is revealed in a 
recent editorial expression of the Cour- 
ier-Journal of Louisville, Ky.: 

“*To suspend the fish and game 
laws,’ says that publication, would be 
like deciding to kill all of the hogs and 
cattle at once, to avert starvation be- 
fore feeling the pangs of hunger, thus 
insuring shortage at a later period 
when hunger might be felt.’ 

“The writer insists ‘that there should 
be a rigid continuance of the conserva- 
tion of fish and game,’ and cites the 
indisputable fact that ‘the laws do not 
prevent the use of any sort of fish or 
game which is in existence in suffi- 
cient supply to be useful.’ Moreover, 
it is declared that existing laws are de- 
signed ‘to protect the source of supply 
and permit the use of the supply.’ 

“The article in question agrees with 
this association that sinister influences 
are behind the proposals that have been 
made, It closes with these words, 
which should be taken to heart by 
everyone interested in the saving of 
wild life: 

“*A legislator wishing to make cap- 
ital upon one hand as a patriot, and 
upon the other as an advocate of ‘the 
people,’ whom he could represent as 
being hard pressed for food, could 
make a facile speech demanding the 
abolition or suspension of fish and 
game laws. Short-sighted persons 





would commend him and endorse the 
repeal of the protective laws for the 
period of the war. The conservation- 
ists, if they would defeat a much-mis- 
guided response to an insincere effort 
to get the protective laws suspended, 
should be up and doing in every state. 
By vigilance only can they avert what 
would be the undoing, needlessly, of all 
that has been done during the last 
twenty-five years to prevent the exter- 
mination of game.’ 

“Conservationists organized and un- 
organized should address at once those 
having to do with the enactment and 
enforcement of protective laws voicing 
their sentiments. 

“We have yet to hear of a single in- 
dividual connected with the conserva- 
tion movement who approves relaxation 
of the wild life protective laws.” 





A Monster New Brunswick Moose. 


The accompanying illustration de- 
picts what is believed to be the largest 
moose head ever taken in America, out- 
side of Alaska. The photo from which 
it was made was forwarded to Outdoor 
Life by Mr. Charles Cremin, a guide of 
New Brunswick, Canada, who has sport- 
ing camps on the Nepisiguit River, near 
which the monster was killed. The 
moose which carried the splendid set 
of antlers shown in the illustration 
was shot by Mr. Lazaree Russell of 
Tracadie, N. B., on October 10th of last 
year, 

Mr. Russell had been making his 
avode at one of Mr. Cremin’s camps for 
a few days and, a light snowstorm oc- 
curring on the night of October 9th, 
ae started out early on the following 
morning with the hope that he might 
get a shot at a deer. He had traveled 
about a mile when he came upon the 
trail of a cow moose. He stopped to 
reconnoiter and heard a cow moose 
call a short distance away. He imme- 
diately tore off a piece of birch bark 
from a nearby tree, converted it into a 
horn and imitated the call of the cow 
moose. No sooner had the mournful 
notes of the call died away when he 
heard a rustling sound, followed by a 
deep grunt, Mr, Russell turned just in 
time to see a mammoth bull charging 
towards him, head downward, and 
scarcely more than twelve feet away. 

He was taken so suddenly that he 
did not even have time to put his rifle 
to his shoulder, but discharged it point- 
blank at the oncoming monster. The 
bullet struck the animal in the center 
of the face, about three inches below 
the eyes, causing him to turn suddenly 
in his tracks, Keeping up a continuous 
grunting, the big fellow started off in 
tne direction of the cow, which had 
now come into view, and soon broke 
into a trot. Mr. Russell let drive an- 
other shot, but failed to score a hit, 
and having only one more cartridge 









































RECORD MOOSE HEAD OF NEW 


BRUNSWICK 


A 72-inch spread, killed in the Nepisiquit hunting country, October 10, 1917, by Lazaree Russell. Chas. Cremin is shown with the horns 
a 


with him, he decided to return to camp 
for a fresh supply before pursuing the 
quarry. The trip to camp consumed 
about an hour, but Mr. Russell had no 
difficulty in picking up the trail on his 
return. He tracked the wounded ani- 
mal for three miles and eventually 
came across him leaning against a big 
tree. Two shots fired in quick suc- 
cession brought him to the ground. 
With the aid of a team Mr. Russell suc- 
ceeded in getting the carcass to camp, 
where he proudly exhibited it before 
a number of American sportsmen, who 
warmly congratulated him on his good 
fortune. <A tape line placed upon the 
horns showed a spread of seventy-two 
inches from tip to tip. The head was 
eventually sent to Fredericton, where 
Mr. Cremin had it photographed. 

The Nepisiguit country is generally 
regarded as a splendid district in the 
province for moose with wide-spreading 
intlers, Several Americans who hunt- 
ed in that section last fall had exciting 
stories to tell of mammoth moose, too 
wise to come to the horn, and it is re- 
alled that in the year 1907 Dr. W. L. 
Munroe of Providence, R. I., secured a 
moose on the Nepisiguit with an antler 
spread of sixty-eight inches. This stood 
is the record head for New Brunswick 
ntil Mr. Russell’s achievement of last 
eason. 

As soon as we received from Mr. 
‘remin the photograph and the infor- 
mation contained in the above descrip- 
tion, we requested him to furnish us 
with an affidavit as to the correctness 
of the measurement mentioned, and we 





are glad that he complied and that we 
are able to place this deposition before 
our readers. A seventy-two-inch moose 
for New Brunswick is almost unbeliev- 
able, when we consider that some twen- 
ty or so years ago a seventy-two-inch 
spread for Alaska was considered to be 
the record spread for that country. 
Furthermore, when we consider that 
this New Brunswick spread is attained 
thru no fluke or freaky projecting 
points, it is all the more remarkable. 

The affidavit mentioned above ap- 
pears below: 

County of York, Province of New 

Brunswick. 

I, Charles Cremin, of the city of 
Fredericton, in the county of York, 
provinee of New Brunswick, guide and 
trapper, make oath and say: That I 
personally know Lazaree Russell of 
Tracadie, in the county of Gloucester, 
province of New Brunswick. 

That on the 10th day of October, 
1917, I saw and measured the antlers 
of a moose purported to have been shot 
by the said L. Russell, at or near my 
camps on the Nepisiguit River, in the 
province of New Brunswick, and that 
the said antlers measured seventy-two 
inches (72) from tip to tip, square 
across. That the said antlers were aft- 
erwards measured by George A. Davis, 
taxidermist, of Fredericton, N. B., in 
my presence and the previous measure- 
ments confirmed. That I afterwards 
procured photographs of the _ skins 
and antlers and forwarded a true copy 
of the same to Outdoor Life, a sport- 
ing magazine published in Denver, 





Colo., in the United States of America. 
Dated at Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 
this 18th day of February, A.D. 1918. 
CHAS. CREMIN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before the 
undersigned. R. B. Hanson, a commis 
sioner for taking affidavits to be read 
in the Supreme Court. 


Game Notes. 

This from G. F. Colebank, living in 
the game recesses of British Columbia: 
“Your letter of October 24, 1917, just at 
hand. The moose I saw had four white 
feet (up to his knees), white face, and 
mane nearly all white. His horns 
were about five feet spread—that is, 
straight across. Three other parties 
saw this same moose. He ranges in 
the vicinity known as Government 
Creek, about six miles from where I 
live.” 


The Committee on Public Informa 
tion issues the following: ‘Numerous 
complaints have been made to the Pig 
eon Section of the Signal Corps that 
carrier pigeons of the racing homer 
type, being trained thruout the United 
States for communication service with 
the American army, have been shot by 
persons on hunting expeditions In 
spite of the fact that many states 
have laws prohibiting the shooting of 
pigeons, the killing of these birds by 
hunters has seriously interfered with 
the training of homing and carrier 
pigeons for army service. It is be- 
lieved that the persons responsible for 
the death of these birds are unaware 
that they are hindering an important 
branch of war preparation.” 
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The Custer Fight. 


The two articles on the “Battle of 
the Little Big Horn,’ which recently 
appeared in Outdoor Life by Lieut. 
Quackenbos and Chauncey Thomas, re- 
spectively, were productive of much in- 
terest to the writer. But to one who 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
Yellowstone expedition of ’76, by the 
aid of all and every source of informa- 
tion available, certain statements made 
by Mr, Thomas were as a brick in the 
face, and are quite susceptible of re- 
futation—being wholy contrary to the 
facts as I have learned them. 

As Outdoor Life circulates to all 
parts of the continent, and beyond, 
that an erroneous impression should be 
gained by its readers of the officers of 
the old Seventh cavalry is to be depre- 
cated: and in justice to those officers, 
both the dead as well as the living, 
such bald assertions, based upon the 
testimony of one who has passed on, 
should not be allowed to go _ unchal- 
lenged, Following are the excerpts to 
which exception is taken, and denied: 

“Custer and most of the officers un- 
der him were drunk that day.” 

“A certain man—now dead—left 
Custer’s command at 2 o’clock in the 
morning before the attack for Ben- 
teen’s command because he expected 

the killing of all the men in Cus- 
ter’s personal part of the regiment, be- 
cause the officers were drinking 
heavily.” 

“Three men died at Antelope Springs 
before that, and Custer was drunk.” 

Although confident of my ability to 
refute statements with the 
knowledge in hand, I determined to 
make the argument conclusive by pre- 
senting fresh, up-to-date evidence from 
Consequently, I wrote 


these 


a living witness. 
to General G 
troop commander on that fateful day, 
and asked him to comment upon Mr. 
Thomas’ article, which I inclosed. 


retired, who was a 


, in turn, forwarded my 
letter and the article to a 
brother officer, Captain G——, retired, 
who was “also present” that day in 
In replying to my 


General G—— 
former 


Benteen’s battalion. 


inquiry, General G—— also inclosed 
Captain G——’s response; the general 
trend of which may be summed up ‘in 
one brief sentence: “—— —— lies!” 


As to number and force of adjectives, 








one’s imagination is allowed full play— 
the sky, only, being the limit to his 
indignation. 

As for General G ’s letter, it af- 
fords me the greatest satisfaction and 
pleasure to append it, as he goes into 
the subject in detail: 

“Feb. 21st, 1918. 
“Mr. Geo. M. Dudley, Three Tuns, Pa. 

“Dear Sir:—I have yours of the 11th 
inst., and I sent it to Capt. F. N. G——, 
retired, for remarks, which I inclose, 
but request his notes be returned to 
me. I have written to Denver to try 
to get the magazines so as to have both 
the Quackenbos and Thomas produc- 
tions. As to Quackenbos, I do not re- 
call him—the only interpreters that I 
knew (and I was pretty well informed 
in that regard) were Mitch Bonier 
(Crow), Girard (Ree), Isiah, Colorow 
(Sioux), and Jackson, half-breed (Sioux 
and Ree). I will write to Col. Var- 
num* to tind out about the status of 
Lieut. Quackenbos. 

“Passing by the general tenor of the 
Thomas article, and to your specific in- 
quiries: Reno may have been drunk, 
for he was the only officer I heard 
about who had any whiskey, a half gal- 
lon keg that he always took along in 
campaign—but I never heard that any- 
body else had even a smell! But if he 
was drunk, it was not noticeable in his 
bearing. If General Custer ever took a 
drink of intoxicating liquor while he 
was in the Seventh cavalry, I never 
heard of it, and don’t believe it. I feel 
quite certain that no other officer, ex- 
cept Reno, had any whiskey. Thomas 
says, “Benteen was left in theerear in 
command of the baggage train.” Mc- 
Dougal had command of the baggage 
(pack) train. Benteen had nothing to 
do with the train. When he arrived 
at about a couple of miles from the 
Little Big Horn river he received the 
message to bring the packs, but he sent 
the message and messenger on to Mc- 
Dougal a couple of miles to his rear, 
and made no other move to ‘bring the 
packs;’ he could then hear firing, and 
went to the sound of the guns until he 
met Reno’s command. 

“Thomas’ informant, ‘now dead,’ who 
left Custer’s command at 2 o'clock in 
the morning before the attack for Ben- 
teen’s command, etc.,’ and ‘because the 
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officers were drinking heavily’ must 
have had a vivid imagination. That 
was almost a half an hour before we 
made .our first halt in the night march, 
and the command was not divided un- 
til about noon, some ten hours later, | 
do not recall Antelope Springs, or the 
episode of those men dying, in any cam- 
paign while I was with the regiment; 
and I was in all its campaigns from ’67 
to °C 

“What Mr. Thomas thinks about both 
Reno and Benteen being ‘wiped out,’ 
etc., is a matter of opinion. His asser- 
tion that ‘disobedience of orders, per- 
sonal jealousy and whiskey did it’ fs 
made without proof, and I defy him, or 
any man, to show specific proofs. 

“T have no reservation of any use 
you may make of this, only that it be 
used in the interest of truth and jus- 
tice, and the Thomas article is devoid 
of both. Sincerely yours.” 


I attempt no defense of Reno, as his 
behavior on that day was, to say the 
least, reprehensible—whether due _ to 
liquor or otherwise. But at the close 
of his article Mr. Thomas makes the 
statement, “Reno was court-martialed 
and discharged from the army, and 
Custer would have been except he was 
dead’’—which, I am inclined to think, 
is apt to be misleading, as it infers that 
such action took place as the immedi- 
ate consequence of his conduct on that 
day. Such was not the case. In an ef- 
fort to stifle the scandal, in and out 
of the army, connected with his be- 
havior that day, a court of inquiry, not 
a court-martial, was convened at Reno’s 
own request, in 1879—three years after 
the battle—for the purpose of investi 
gating his conduct during the battle. 
As a result, Reno was practically ac 
quitted of the charges against him, but 
did not receive a perfectly clean sheet 
of exoneration. One year later, how 
ever, in 1880, Reno, while in an intoxi 
cated condition, struck another officer 
For that he was court-martialed and 
dismissed from the service “for con 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gen 
tleman.,”’ 

I think Mr. Thomas is unfortunate 
in using such flimsy, ungetatable evi 
dence as the basis of his remarks. On 
the other hand; the statements of men 
who have served long and honorably 
live men, of unimpeachable integrity 

















and veracity, are bound to be given the 
weight to which they are entitled. In 
deference to my informants, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted, I purposely 
omit their names; as, during the many 
years that have elapsed since the bat- 
tle, they have doubtless been obliged 
to thresh the subject over and over 
again until it is threadbare to them, 
and would not welcome a continuance 
of it from promiscuous sources, 

The evidence is in, the arguments 
have been delivered, and it is up to 
Outdoor Life’s sportsmans jury; so, in 
the language of diplomacy, let us ‘“con- 
sider the incident as closed.” 

Pa. GEORGE M. DUDLEY. 


Trapping and Poisoning Wolves, 
Coyotes, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the Agricultural 
Department is well worth visiting when 
you want to learn something about 
“varmints.” I had occasion to go there 
recently in behalf of a hunting com- 
panion of mine in the Pacific North- 
west, who has for neighbors a lot of 
wily and elusive coyotes that he has 
vainly been endeavoring to “reduce to 
possession,” as the lawyers say, and 
who appealed to me to find out how 
to do it. From the chief of the bureau, 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, and his assistant, 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, I not only obtained 
the information that my friend desires, 
but considerable other information as 
well, all of which was very interesting 
to me and may be of interest to many 
of the readers of the “Magazine of the 
West.” Hence this letter. 

The work done in the last fiscal year 
under the direction of the Biological 
Survey in the matter of the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals is notable. It 
is conservatively estimated that at 
least 75,000 such animals were de- 
stroyed by poison during the year, in 
addition to 30,512 that were captured 
by trapping, shooting or den-hunting. 
Of those thus captured 556 were 
wolves, 22,342 coyotes, 107 mountain 
lions, 3,055 bobcats and 60 bears. The 
hunters employed by the survey are re- 
quired to treat bears generally as game 
animals and to molest only those 
known to have acquired the stock kill- 
ing habit. 

While the systematic destruction of 
stock killing animals is of very great 

onomic importance in its saving of 
omestic animals, it is of far greater 
mportance in its saving of human as 
Well as animal life from that dreadful 
disease rabies, commonly known as 
ydrophobia, which in recent years has 

come such a menace and so widely 
pread, chiefly thru coyotes, in West- 
ern and Northwestern states. It is en- 
couraging to know that the alarming 
pread of this disease has been measur- 
ably checked by the vigorous campaign 
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conducted against it by the survey in 
co-operation with local authorities, and 
that there is good ground for the be- 
lief that a continuance of these efforts 
will result in complete control of the 
disease, 

The force of hunters and trappers 
employed in this work varies from 175 
to 300 men, all of whom receive sal- 
aries and are not permitted to receive 
bounties from any source. All the 
skins taken by them are sent to Wash- 
ington and there disposed of as govern- 
ment property. These men are also re- 
quired to make weekly reports to 
Washington, showing in detail for each 
day of the week the work done by 
them, its location, the methods em- 
ployed and the results thereof. The ex- 
perience thus coordinated has brought 
about marked improvement, especially 
during the past year, in methods of 
destruction of predatory animals, not- 
ably wolves and coyotes, by poisoned 
baits and in methods of their capture 
by scent-baiting traps. The latest of 
these methods and those considered 
most valuable are described by the 
Biological Survey as follows: 


POISONING COYOTES. 


In poisoning coyotes it should be 
borne in mind that the animals are of 
more than ordinary cunning. Their abil- 
ity to detect the whereabouts of a trap 
or the presence of poison in bait is re- 
markable. Great care should be taken 
in preparing the bait to avoid human 
scent, for the coyote regards man as his 
worst enemy. In handling baits do not 
touch them with bare hands, but use a 
pointed stick or wooden forceps. 

To prepare poisoned bait place three 
grains of strychnine in a capsule and 
insert it into a piece of suet or cow’s 
udder about the size of an English wal- 
nut, being careful to remove all strych- 
nine from outside the capsule. Strych- 
nine is very bitter and if not put into 
capsules will be detected as soon as 
taken into the mouth, and the animals, 
becoming suspicious, will not swallow 
the bait, especially if very much poison- 
ing has been done in the neighborhood. 
Baits should be allowed to stand in a 
wooden bucket about 48 hours before 
using, in order to make sure that no 
human scent remains. 

Coyotes can best be attracted to these 
small baits by dragging a piece of meat 
behind a saddle horse over foothills and 
across trails where the animals come 
from the mountains to the valleys for 
food and water, and then dropping the 
baits along the paths thus made. As 
the animals cross the path they will fol- 
low it and pick up and swallow the poi- 
soned baits, as their attention is on the 
scent of the meat drag. 

Never poison a carcass, but wait until 
coyotes have eaten a considerable por- 
tion of the flesh, then place poisoned 
baits around the carcass, at a distance 
of twenty to thirty feet. 

As coyotes are very fond of fruit, 
dried figs and prunes make good bait. 
Unless an attractive lure is placed near 
the baits to keep the animals busy until 
the strychnine takes effect, they may 
get away and go along distance before 
dying. as the capsule has to dissolve to 
free the poison. 

Caution, All poison containers and all 
utensils used in the preparation of poi- 
son should be kept PLAINLY LABELED 
and OUT OF REACH of children, irre- 
sponsible persons, and livestock. 


SCENT FOR ATTRACTING WOLVES, 
ETC. 

An effective scent for use in trapping 

wolves, coyotes, wildcats, and other car- 


nivorous animals may be prepared in 
the following way: Grind sturgeon or 
some other oily fish in a sausage mill 
and place in airtight cans to rot. The 
scent vroduced is best after a lapse of 
two months from the date of grinding, 
but it may be used within one week. 


This preparation alone gives excellent 
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results, but it may be improved by the 
addition of house mice, musk, beaver 
castor, or muskrat glands, 

A VERY SUCCESSFUL WOLF AND 

COYOTE SCENT, 

Although the fetid scent described in 
Circular 63 of the Biological Survey has 
proved very useful in trapping coyotes 
and wolves, a much more effective scent, 
used by some of the most. successful 
wolf trappers in the West, and which 
has been tested with good results by 
field naturalists of the Biological Sur- 
vey, is prepared as follows: 

“Put into a bottle the urine from a 
wolf, the gall and the anal glands which 
are situated under the skin on either 
side of the vent and resemble small 
pieces of bluish fat; or, if these can not 
be readily found, the whole anal parts 
may be used. 

“In preparing 4 ounces of the mixture 
use one-quarter the amount of glycerin 
to give it body and prevent too rapid 
evaporation, and 1 grain of corrosive 
sublimate to keep it from spoiling. 

“Let the mixture stand several days, 
then shake well and scatter a few drops 
on weeds or ground 6 or 8 inches back 
of the place selected for the trap. Care- 
fully conceal the trap, if possible near 
a trail which the wolves follow, so they 
will catch the scent as they pass. The 
farther from the trail the trap is set 
the greater will be the quantity of scent 
needed. A little of the scene should be 
rubbed on the trapper’s gloves and shoe 
soles to conceal the human oder.” 

This bait attracts wolves only, but a 
similar bait, made from the secretions 
of coyotes, is equally effective to attract 
these animals. It is highly probable also 
that wildcats, lynx and mountain lions 
will be ettracted by bait prepared in a 
similar. manner from their secretions 

The scent last described above is re- 
garded as the most effective that has 
as yet been devised. It will be seen 
that its preparation necessitates the 
preliminary capture of an animal of the 
kind for the subsequent capture of 
which the prepared scent is to be used. 
It will also be seen that a considerable 
quantity of the urine of such an ani- 
mal is required as the basis of the 
scent and probably its most important 
ingredient. How any such quantity can 
be obtained from a trapped animal, 
alive or dead, was not clear to me un- 
til I was informed that some very suc- 
cessful makers and users of this scent 
gag and bind the trapped animal (a 
male) so that he can not injure hini- 
self or his captor, then tie a_ stout 
string tightly about the proper organ 
so as to prevent the voiding or escape 
of any of the fluid in question, and 
then refrain from killing the animal 
until the bladder is believed to be full. 
This very effective procedure would 
hardly meet with approval by the S. 
P. C. A., and of course it is not advo 
cated by the Biological Survey, but | 
fancy that it is pretty generally 
adopted by the practical frontiersmen 
who know of it and who make a busi- 
ness of exterminating certain beasts of 
prey for which they have precious lit- 
tle tenderness of feeling. 

Dr. Fisher, who has’ immediate 
charge of the campaign against preda- 
tory animals, told me recently of a 
curious and suggestive incident that 
seems to me to be worth recounting 
here. Last summer, on returning from 
a walk in the country, he passed thru 
the Zoological Park and chanced to 
stop before the cage of a big moun- 


tain lion that had never before shown 
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any interest in him or paid any atten- 
tion to him, On this occasion, how- 
ever, the big cat showed a very de- 
cided interest in him, came close to the 
front of the cage and manifested a 
strange desire to get closer to him, 
following him back and forth as he 
walked in front of the cage. The Doc- 
tor at first was at a loss to account 
for the animal’s extraordinary be- 
havior but, happening to think of a 
bunch of fresh catnip that he had 
plucked during his walk in the country 
and was then carrying in his hand, he 
threw a part of it into the cage, where- 
upon the lion fell upon it with all the 
eagerness and manifestations of de- 
light, only greatly magnified, that a do- 
mestic cat displays in the same cir- 
cumstances. Somewhat impressed by 
this display, the Doctor mailed the re- 
mainder of the bunch of catnip to a 
friend in the West with the suggestion 
that he try it as a lure for mountain 
lions known to be in that vicinity. This 
the friend did immediately by setting 
a trap with no bait or lure other than 
the small bunch of wilted catnip. The 
next morning he found a big bobcat in 
his trap. The catnip being used up, the 
experiment went no further. Of course 
the Doctor is not willing to base any 
prediction on these two incidents alone, 
but he thinks that the subject is worth 
further investigation and he proposes 
to make it, perhaps with the aid of the 
essential oil of the herb in question if 
that is obtainable. SENEX. 
Washington, D. C. 





Where Tarpon Fishing Is Good. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a read- 
er of your magazine and having en- 
joyed the different hunting experiences 
of your authors, both with the gun and 
the rod, I enclose you a _ photograph 
taken of myself, Mr. Albert Downie 
and two boatmen, who rowed the boats 
while we were tarpon fishing last may 
at Clines Fishing Resort, twelve miles 
from Corpus Christi, the third from left 
being the writer. 

During the three mornings fishing I 
landed six tarpons, the largest of 
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which was 6 feet 1 inch, the smallest 
being 3 feet, 9 inches. Three of the 
tarpons I landed one morning, two the 
second and one the third morning, mak- 
ing a total of six in the three morn- 
ings. 

Mr. Downie, who is shown first from 
left in this picture, landed three tar- 
pons. The largest of which is shown 
on the picture was 5 feet, 11 inches, 
making a total of nine tarpons in the 
three mornings, by two of us. As 
above stated, the other two parties in 
the picture (the ones without rods) 
were the boys who handled the boats 
for us. 

We had great sport and think of hav- 
ing the same kind of an outing next 
May or June. I have done considerable 
hunting and trapping in Texas for all 
kind of game in this locality, such as 
wolves, deer, turkeys, birds and geese 
of different descriptions, 

Texas. DICK CHAPMAN. 





Combating the Rattler’s Sting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am writing 
you in the hope that, as you have done 
so successfully in other matters, you 
will think it best to open your columns 
for the stating of definite and positive 
cures of the bites of poisonous snakes. 
It is a matter of great value to know 
what has cured people who have been 
bitten, so that we who are often ex- 
posed to them may know how to prop- 
erly protect ourselves. 

There is sold all over California a 
little nickeled box about the size of 
an individual box for a cake of soap, 
carried by travelers, which contains a 
hypodermic syringe, potassium per- 
manganate with a liquid for it to be 
dissolved in—both in separate covers— 
strychnine to be taken internally, and 
a ligature. Printed directions for their 
use are pasted inside box cover. These 
are very generally carried and used 
hereabouts, where we see rattlers every 
now and then and everywhere. 

Permanganate of potash is generally 
believed to be a sure antidote to the 
poison, if injected before the poison 
has time to get into the blood. Doctors 
who stand well and in whom I believe, 
have told me personally that it was a 
perfect antidote and entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

This season here a guest has had 
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several blooded dogs bitten, and badly 
bitten, and dangerously — about the 
head. She injected permanganate of 
potash and all recovered well. 

I know, too, of two cowboys who 
work in this range who always Carry 
with them common salt as a remedy 
against rattlesnake bite. One of them 
was bitten by a rattlesnake and cured 
it with salt. When I suggested as a 
better remedy the permanganate of po- 
tassium, he was skeptical and said he 
would “stay with’ what he had tried 
and knew was all right. 

Much of my life has been passed in 
Texas. There the common remedy 
was whisky. How do you explain the 
fact that after being bitten persons 
have drunk a quantity of whisky large 
enough to make them dead drunk with- 
out the least effect of that kind, unless 
the liquor was working as an antidote? 
I have seen persons cured by whisky. 

The most common remedy in Texas 
then, when around or near home, was 
to slash open the breast of a chicken 
alive and apply it to the wound. Some- 
times several were used when the rat- 
tler was large. The flesh of the chick- 
en turned green from the believed ef- 
fect of the poison drawn out. Even 
the flesh of the rattler itself has been 
used in this way, when nothing else 
was available. 

I feel sure you will agree with me 
that much good will be done if thru a 
magazine as popular with outdoor 
folks as is yours, facts can be given to 
the public with the result that we may 
with confidence, know what to do and 
what remedies to provide in case of 
bite by a poisonous snake. 

Calif. CROTALUS. 


Note:—Our thirty-five years in the 
West have placed us in some _ very 
awkward positions with Bre’r Rattler, 
and yet we have never been bitten by 
one. Once when crawling upon a buck 
antelope east of Denver we almost 
crept upon a rattler, and some twenty- 
five years ago, while touring on a 
bicycle between Denver and Salt Lake 
City we had one strike at us as we 
passed on the narrow cow trail, but he 
got his head and neck tangled in our 
front wheel, and was drawn thru the 
forks of our machine before we could 
dismount. We have encountered doz- 
ens of them during our residence in 
the West. The most reasonable remedy 
we have heard of (if found without 
medicine) is administered as follows: 
If bitten on one of the limbs slash the 
wound, cutting parallel to the veins 
and muscles, until the blood runs 
freely. If whisky is procurable, take 
it in small drinks, at reasonable spaces 
apart, so as not to be overcome by its 
effects. Ligature the member above 
the wound with a stout cord if cord is 
at hand; if it is not, then a strip torn 
from the clothing will do. Keep the 
ligature tight enough to stop the cir- 
culation of blood, but frequently re- 
lease it so that the blood may, for a 
short period, again resume its flow. 
Again tighten the ligature after it has 
been free for a minute, and keep this 
up for a day or so if it is deemed ad- 
visable to continue that long. By this 
system it is said that the poison is 
absorbed slowly into the system and 
thrown off thru the natural processes; 
whereas if the system were called on to 
absorb all this poison at once it would 
fail. It seems to us that the above 
method would be a good one to follow, 
whether medicinal aid were at hand or 
not.—Editor. 
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Shotgun Ballistics. 

(PART II.) 
SWEELEY’S THEORIES, 
By Chas. Askins. 


The first problem that Mr. Sweeley 
tackled was that of wadding. Wadding 
in cartridges varied in kind, quality, 
fit to the case, and adaptability to the 
bore. One cartridge was loaded with 
one kind of wadding and a second with 
something else, or the amount might 
vary simply for the sake of filling up 
the case. Again, some cartridge cases 
have thick walls and others are much 
thinner, the same size of wadding not 
being equally well adapted to both, Per- 
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No. 7.—Shows a section of the barrel 
near the muzzle with the shot driving 
up the barrel. The arrow indicates 
where the wads are cupped in at the 
center by gas pressure and the friction 
of sides against the bore. This in turn 
disturbs the base of the shot column, 
leaving a percentage of the charge to be 
sround between the wadding and the 
bore. When the top wad strikes the 
choke it will be cupped into the same 
Shape as the wads beneath, deforminga 
further percentage of the charge. The 
metallic wad has the advantage of al- 
ways maintaining a square base. 
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haps, too, it might be the bore that the 
wads did not fit, for not every tube is 
cut precisely the same size, or one de- 
scription of wadding might be able to 
expand sufficiently to fill the cone and 
stop leakage of gas at this point while 
some other wadding would not. Many 
students of cartridge loading advocate 
wadding one size, and in some in- 
stances two sizes larger than the bore 
of the gun. Over-size wads have the 
weakness of being more liable to cup 
in on the shot, and friction is increased. 

Mr. Sweeley desired a wad which 
could both expand and contract. He 
therefore invented the metallic wad 
illustrated in drawing No, 1. This wad 
was first made of brass and later of 
soft steel. It has a concavo-cover top, 
flexible, flattened in the center for two- 
thirds of its diameter. On impact of 
the powder gas the flexible top rises, 
expanding the upper rim of wad to per- 
fectly seal the bore. On pressure from 
the walls of the gun barrel the wad 











contracts, but gas pressure within the 


hollow base always keeps it so ex- 
panded as to perfectly seal the bore. 
Ordinarily this flexible top rises to a 
square, flat surface, but under pressure 
of the shot column, as in passing thru 
the choke, it may again become concave, 
thus reducing pressure on the shot 
column with its consequent deforma- 
tion of shot pellets. 

The governing theory which led to 
the invention of this wad was that con- 
tracting and expanding according to 
the requirements of the bore, it af- 
forded a perfect gas seal at all points, 
even in the cone. Second, it had a 
long and even bearing surface so that 
the load could not start in a tipping 
manner as shown in No. 8, and the wad 
could not cup in on the shot column 
as shown in No, 7. The base-wads no 
longer cupping into the shot column 
with a wedging effect, friction was re- 
duced and a lessened number of shot 
pellets were deformed. The cartridge 





Made at distance of 30 yds. Sweeley load—-wad—no protector; 3% 


Pont, 1% oz. No. 4 shot; 20-in. circle; pattern 126—27%; 
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Using 3% drms. DuPont, 1% oz, No. 4 shot; distance 40 yds.; 30-in. circle; pat- 
¢ 


tern 143—82% 


which ordinarily knocked out 30 per 
cent of its shot charge in cone and 
choke, leading the gun from chamber 
to muzzle, ought to show a _ pattern 
from 5 to 10 per cent higher when the 
Sweeley wad was used. 
tallie wad Mr. Sweeley uses only a 
couple of thin sub-caliber wads (No. 13 
in 12 guage) the purpose of which is 
simply to fill up the shell and to act as 
a shot cushion, not as a gas check, 


Above his me- 


For the results achieved by the use 
of this wad alone, I am showing three 
shot patterns. They were made with 
a load too heavy for the average gun 
with the ordinary method of wadding, 
the cartridge containing 334, drams of 
Du Pont powder and 1% ounces of 
No. 4 shot. As a general rule, we 
would not expect such a heavy powder 
charge to pattern very close. The 
Sweeley wad is well adapted to such a 
load, or even to more powder, as I now 
believe. The first pattern shows 72 
per cent of the shot charge in a 20-inch 
circle at 50 yards; the second, 82 per 
cent in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards; 
the third about 63 per cent in a 30 inch 
circle at 50 yards. 

Wishing to tote perfectly square with 
my readers, I will say that at 30 yards, 
I fired two shells, taking the best or 
the one that came nearest to striking 
the center. At forty vards I fired three 
shells before I could center the paper 
close enough to count pattern, and of 
course I took the one that landed in 


the center. At fifty yards I used two 


; Sweeley load—wad, no protector. 


cartridges, getting the first one in the 
bottom edge of the circle. I intended 
to take the pattern at sixty yards also, 
but the three shots I fired were none 





of them held well enough onto the cir- 
cle to count the pattern. I judged that 
if well held the pattern would have 
been from thirty to thirty-five per cent, 
but my cartridges gave out at this 
point and I had to quit. 

This load was intended for use on 
ducks up to sixty yards, up to which 
distance it was supposed to retain a 
killing velocity. From the quantity of 
powder used and from the size of the 
shot, we might fairly expect such re- 
tained velocity, and I believe that Mr. 
Sweeley’s calculations were borne out. 
Ducks were out of season so that | 
could not test the cartridges on these 
fowl, but I killed a hawk dead on his 
perch at sixty yards, killed two run- 
ning jack rabbits (all I shot at) at 
fifty yards, and killed two crows dead 
in the air at about forty-five yards. 
The load was a hard hitter beyond 
question, fully confirming a belief | 
have long held that long range shoot- 
ing required large shot, sent at unus- 
ually high velocity, from a barrel that 
held them together. The gun and cart- 
ridge might not have killed a single 
duck every time at sixty yards, yet the 
chances were very good indeed that he 
would be killed. Indeed the chances 
of the load doing the work were a good 
deai better than the chances of holding 
true, granted that I was behind the 
gun myself. Sixty yards looks a tre- 
mendous distance for a shotgun, when 
you come to measuring it, and most of 
us have not had practice enough at that 
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range to be-at all sure of a crossing 
pird. 

The Sweeley metallic wad seals the 
pore absolutely at all points, according 
to its inventor, it prevents any tipping 
of the load as it traverses the bore, 
and causes the shot column to leave 
the muzzle in the same shape as when 
it was placed in the shell, it prevents 
a percentage of the shot from being de- 
formed which are deformed with ordi- 
nary wads, and it reduces leading of 
the bore, and that variation of patterns 
due to leading and variable pressure 
and friction, but the wad cannot ab- 
solutely prevent deformation of shot 
pellets and the consequent loss of pat- 
tern, The wad does reduce the pattern 
loss a certain per cent, and that is a 
great gain, while the regularity of pat- 
tern results is an admirable feature. 
However, the ideal pattern that all of 
us have in mind is the utilization of 
all the:shot placed in the shell. If we 
place 175 pellets in our shell, we want 
to find 175 pellets in the thirty inch 
circle, 100 per cent perfect, or just as 
near to that as we can possibly come. 

With a view to utilizing the twenty- 
five per cent or the twenty per cent of 
the shot charge, now knocked out even 
with the metallic wad, Sweeley in- 
vented the shot protector shown in 
drawing No. 2. It is made of thin 
brass, molded to form, in halves, and 
fits the inside of the shell like a lining 
of brass. A due explanation of the 
working of this protector will be found 
in the note beneath it. Unlike shot 
concentrators, which should shoot as 
well from a cylinder bore as any, this 
protector is not intended to prevent the 
action of the choke upon the _ shot 
column, The choke acts thru the pro- 
tector, the load being compressed as 
usual, tho possibly in less degree. 

What the protector does do is to save 
the shot from spreading into the cone 
in front of the chamber, and from the 
grinding of lead against steel all the 
way from chamber to muzzle. No pel- 
let coming against the bore at any 
point of course the barrel cannot lead, 
and with a clean barrel, barrel in the 
same condition shot after shot except 
for heating, the resultant patterns 
cught to be fairly uniform. In any 
event, patterns cannot be disturbed by 
deposits of lead in the bore, or by the 
‘ipping of the shot column as it passes 
out, 

Mr. Sweeley figured that with every- 
thing working properly he might get 
ninety per cent patterns from guns 
Which ordinarily shot seventy per cent 
patterns, and he was fairly hopeful that 
his own patterns would run the more 
evenly, shot after shot. In _ testing 
these loads, I found that a full choked 

bore gun really shot into about a 
twenty-four-inch circle at forty yards, 
he pellets outside of this circle, while 
they would add materially to pattern 
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percentage, were really a_ negligible 
quality when it came to killing any- 
thing. I got in the twenty-four-inch 
circle from seventy to eighty per cent, 
usually running from seventy-five to 
eighty. Many of the patterns would 
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No. 1.—Sweeley metallic wad. No. 2.— 
Sweeley metallic wad with brass shot 
protector above it—protector is not a 
part of the wad but fits above it. Wad 
has a flexible top which under powder 
has rises expanding the wad to fit any 
part of the bore, contracting again un- 
der pressure of choke or shot column. 
Protector is molded to form, cut in 
halves, with quarter cut in places be- 
tween. Wad at top fits inside the pro- 
tector and crimp comes over the end of 
it. The top shot wad in escaping drives 
the protector apart freeing the shot im- 
mediately they escape the muzzle. Ar- 
row shows where the protector joins the 
wad. Protector cut away to show the 
metallic wad in place. 








have gone to ninety per cent at forty 
yards. 

Notwithstanding the pattern percent- 
ages ran high when the protector was 
used, both Mr. Sweeley and I figured 
that from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of the pellets, particularly with 
small shot were being injured before 
they emerged from the muzzle. I 
judged this from the way that percent- 
ages were reduced when patterns were 
taken at ranges longer than forty yards, 
in a proportionate size of circle. More 
scientific and more definite about it, 
Sweeley reached his conclusions by 
putting up two papers, one at forty and 
the other at fifty yards, driving the 





load thru a thin paper and on into the 
large sheet in the rear. He was thus 
able to tell what any group of pellets, 
or almost what any particular pellet 
had done on its way from the forty to 
the fifty yard mark. As might be sur- 
mised, a good many of them had failed 
to maintain a true flight, and these 
were considered for the most part de- 
fective pellets, tho perhaps but slightly 
deformed. 

Now, having arrived at the convic- 
tion that a certain part of the shot 
charge was still being knocked out 
despite a protecting wall between 
leaden pellet and steel of bore, it re- 
mained to discover the cause and so 
far as possible to remedy it. There 
was the choke, of course, and it was, 
per force, still active tho it had to act 
thru the brass container. Moreover, 
the choke might not be perfectly bal- 
ancing the outward pressure of the 
shot column, The gun might be over- 
choked for the lateral pressure, in 
which case an undue number of pel- 
lets would be flattened, or it might be 
under-choked, the pellets would still re- 
tain a certain tendency to fly outward 
from the line of fire. I shall here 
quote briefly from a recent letter of 
Mr. Sweeley’s on chokes and their 
province: 

“As I figure the choke, its function 
is to offset the outward pressure in 
the shot-column, The amount of this 
in a cylinder barrel, counting only per- 
fect pellets, is in the neighborhood of 
40 to 45 inches, or from 22 to 22.5 on 
each side of the line of flight. Taking 
22.5 for illustration, this means an av- 
erage divergence of .225 of an inch per 
foot that the shot tends away from the 
line of flight. For one inch it would 
be .01875, or for both sides of the bar- 
rel, .0375. When you come to measure 
the choke of a 12 gauge you will find 
that they range from .035 constriction 
in one inch of barrel length, to a great- 
er amount of constriction in a longer 
barrel-travel, but at about the same 
rate. This is so near the correct the- 
oretical amount of choke that I am in- 
clined to regard it as persuasive. If 
all loads were exactly alike in every 
respect, it would be simple to figure 
out the exact amount of choke required 
to offset the outward pressure for each 
size of shot, and so get very steady pat- 
terns; but they are not, and we must 
be content with a choke set for the 
averages, and it does the best it can 
with the loads it gets to handle.” 

Here Mr. Sweeley has given the sci- 
entific reason for the choke of a bar- 
rel not being able to handle all loads 
with their wide variation in velocity 
and pressures to equal advantage. He 
tells us plainly that but one load, at 
a certain velocity with a certain pres- 
sure is going to be exactly right for the 
choke. Knowing this, and loading out 
own ammunition, with every factor in 
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the make-up of the load under our own 
control, why can’t we find a load which 
perfectly balances barrel and choke? 
Well, we can to a certain extent, and 
most of us have done that very thing 
in fitting a load to a barrel. However, 
there are certain factors in a load, no 
matter how precise we may be, which 
we cannot govern with exactness. For 
instance, there is the temperature of 
the air and the temperature of the bar- 
rel as affecting powder strength and 
shot velocity. Then we have to con- 
tend with some variance in primer 
strength with its resultant influence on 
the rapidity with which the powder 
burns and the pressure and driving 
force it develops. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, our primers are good and 
our powders the best in the world, but 
the powder maker cannot make allow- 
ance for the varying conditions under 
which his propellant will be used. The 
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crimp to give our case, how are we to 
be assured that we are getting it? 

We are instructed to leave a cer- 
tain percentage of an inch for crimp, 
but even if we did leave an exact 
length of case for the crimp, turning 
it over with mechanical evenness, have 
we any assurance that we are getting 
like crimp strength for every cartridge. 
Do you suppose that a turn-over of a 
quarter of an inch with the thick, stiff 
black shells is going to give us precise- 
ly the crimp strength of a quarter of 
an inch with the thin, tough Winches- 
ter Leader case? Mr. Sweeley says 
that he is having more trouble with 
crimp than with anything else, and 
that in this respect factory cartridges 
have a decided advantage of hand- 
loads. This may be true, but factory 
cartridges must vary in crimp strength 
and primer strength also, else why a 
variation in pressures of from 2.75 tons 





Twenty-four-inch circle, 40 yds.; Sweeley cartridge; 3% drms. Schultze, 410 


pellets, No. 7% shot; pattern 327, 80%. 


wads we have treated sufficiently, but 
then there is the crimp with its re- 
markable influence on the behavior of 
the load. We all know that some pow- 
ders, with some primers, with some 
wadding, in some shell, require a hard 
crimp, while other combinations de- 
mand a lighter crimp. All these fac- 
tors, powder, primers, wads, crimp and 
much besides, are sure to prove their 
influence by the number of shot marks 
found in our pattern. Taking the one 
feature of crimp, if we have learned by 
experimenting the exact amount of 


to 3.75 from load to load? Now I'll 
quote Mr. Sweeley on crimps: 

“With the metal wad and protectors 
I can discount most of the variance, 
for there is a sufficient margin of tol- 
erance in them to take care of any rea- 
sonable variance, but even at that I 
cannot be sure of that regularity which 
is so desirable. The most disturbing 
factor to me is the crimp. In spite of 
all I have been able to do to avoid it. 
I still get a variance in crimp pressure 
of an average of four pounds, and some- 
times the difference between the high 


and low is almost double that. The 
factories can beat me all hollow on 
crimp, for their maximum variance 1s 
not to exceed three pounds, as a rule, 
while the average is less than two. 
Only those who have gone rather care. 
fully into the question know just how 
mighty important the crimp is, and 
how big a difference can be made by 
this one particular. Every bit more 
than just enough to retain the load 
means added shot pressures, and unless 
the crimp is of even strength all round, 
the shot pressure isn’t even; further, 
unless crimps run evenly, one load like 
the others, no two will act at all alike. 
The more I work at shotgun loads the 
more I am impressed with the import. 
ance of little things.” 

I originally proposed to give the re- 
sults of a test I made of the Sweeley 
cartridges as compared with factory 
cartridges in the third and concluding 
article of this series. However, I have 
concluded that this proceeding might 
not be fair to the cartridge companies. 
The test was to have been this: Mr. 
Sweeley took machine-loaded cartridges 
from stock, U. M. C., Winchester, U. 
S. and Peters, and pulling the wadding 
reloaded the same powder and _ shot 
with his wadding. These were to have 
been shot and a record kept of every 
cartridge at the target, shot under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, a factory 
cartridge followed by a reload of the 
same cartridge. I have made the test, 
but I conclude that if I make it public 
in full, a controversy will be provoked, 
and at the best I might be accused of 
prejudice in favor of the handloads and 
Sweeley methods. I shall, therefore in 
the last article content myself with 
some general account of the results I 
have obtained with different loads of 
powder and shot, loads which Mr. Swee- 
ley has constructed and sent me. I! 
cannot send any great number of my 
patterns to the editor of this magazine 
for they would fill Outdoor Life from 
end to end, but will have to select such 
as show average results with the am- 
munition. 

Note.—-Since Mr. Askins penned the 
above article Mr. Sweeley has written 
us to the effect that the metal wads 
and the metal cushions mentioned are 
not available commercially and that 
he doesn’t know when they will be.— 


Editor. 
(To Be Concluded). 





An Old Scope Maker Writes on the 
Subject. 
John W. Sidle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read in 
a late number of Outdoor Life the very 
interesting article on telescopic sights 
by my old Philadelphia friend, Major 
Townsend Whelen, and as comment is 
invited, perhaps a few thoughts from 
a professional maker of telescopic 
sights for the past thirty years or more 
might prove interesting to some; and 
it is barely possible that a little light 
may be thrown upon at least some of 
the causes which in Major Whelen’s 
hands gave such variable and unsatis- 
factory results. Many of your readers 




















I think will give me the credit of be- 
ing somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject of telescopic sights in general, and 
| personally claim a sorrowful knowl- 
edge of many of their failings. 

Apart from my own, about every do- 
mestic make of rifle telescope has 
passed thru my hands, either for alter- 
ation or repairs, and I have had 
samples of every German make for ex- 
amination or repairs except the Zeiss 
prismatic, which I did not care for. I 
also except the new army musket tele- 
scope, which I have not seen; but the 
book explaining it is in my hands. 

In order to make matters clear, at 
the risk of appearing somewhat ped- 
antic, I shall as briefly as possible go 
into some details of construction. 
Every telescope, optically considered, 
consists of an object lens and an eye- 
piece. A single non-achromatic lens of 
small diameter relative to its focal 
length will serve very well for an ob- 
ject lens, if the power is not too high, 
and the cheaper telescopic sights have 
been and are still made with this single 
lens. In fact, very few of the older 
full-length telescopes had any other 
than single lens object glasses, tho 
classed and priced as high grade. I 
have used them in cheaper telescopes, 
but better ones require acromatic ob- 
jectives. A single lens, however, will 
not do for our eyepiece, as it gives an 
inverted image and is otherwise unsat- 
factory; it is therefore necessary to 
add other lenses. 

A good erecting eyepiece can be 
made with two lenses, but to get good 
results, both lenses must be well cor- 
rected achromatics. One make of tele- 
scope now on the market is so made. 
I tried it twenty-five years ago, but 
abandoned it on account of its limited 
field. The eyepiece generally in use, 
especially in the long, full-length tele- 
scopes, is the three lens, or Rhieta’s 
eyepiece, which I have used with good 
results, and others still are using. We 
are now considering single or non- 
achromatic lenses, but by correctly pro- 
portioning the focal lengths and dis- 
tances of the lenses, the combination 
may be made almost completely achro- 
matic. The three-lens eyepiece may be 
given a good working eye distance, but 
the field will be rather limited. A 
much better form of eyepiece is the 
four-lens system, some modification of 
which is used in all terrestrial tele- 
scopes, spy glasses, and the like. It 
may give a larger and flatter field, but 
to adapt it to our use and give it a 
safe working eye distance, consider- 
able modification is required. It was 
such an eyepiece that I used on the 
Snap-Shot telescope, also on all my 
high-grade telescopes for target work. 
And now we come to the core of the 


matter; i. e., the position of the cross 
web. 


When two or more lenses are used 
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in the eyepiece, there are two points 
at which the rays of light come to a 
focus, and at which the cross web may 
be placed so as to be visible. These 
points are, first, at the focal point of 
the first or eye lens, and second, just 
beyond the entire eyepiece system and 
in the focal point of the entire combi- 
nation. The latter point will also be 
in the ‘focus of the object lens when 
focused on an object as seen thru the 
eyepiece. 

Now, with the eyepiece focused on 
the cross web, if the object lens is ac- 
curately focused on a distant object, 
bay a tack head, as will be shown by 
the absence of a paralax (explained 
later), while the object lens and cross 
web remain solid and immovable, you 
may rotate or jiggle the eyepiece lenses 
around as much as you will, but that 
cross web will remain fixed on the 
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termediate lenses became animated and 
took to roaming around. 

As stated, the present makes have 
the cross web set in cross cuts in the 
stop or diaphragm, which in the focus 
of the eye lens limits the edge of the 
field. This method is easier and there- 
fore cheaper, for the reason that no 
matter how indifferently the lenses 
may be set or centered, the cross will 
always appear in the center of the 
field. But if the cross is set in the 
focus of the entire eyepiece and any 
of the lenses should happen to be a 
little “out” the cross will not appear 
in the center of the field and will make 
some trouble to get it there. And this 
means extra work. 

Apart from those mentioned in Ma- 
jor Whelen’s article I have not the 
slightest idea as to what different 
makes of telescopes he has used, but 


























A DIAMOND MODEL TELESCOPE MOUNTED ON COLT AUTO .22 CAL. PISTOL 


tack head. It may have the effect of 
apparently shifting the cross web from 
the center of the field, but the total 
result will be the same. That is the 
point at which the cross web is fixed 
in all instruments of precision, where 
an erecting eyepiece is used; in levels 
and transits and the like. 

On the other hand, if the cross web 
is placed in the focus of the eye lens 
with other lenses between it and the 
object lens, and I have seen absolute- 
ly none but my own and some of the 
German glasses that are not so placed, 
with the exception of a few old-time 
full-length glasses—the slightest move- 
ment of the intermediate lenses will 
bend the optic axis, the line of colima- 
tion, as it is called, and your cross will 
appear on some other part of the field. 
Accuracy under such conditions is im- 
possible. However, if the lenses are 
accurately centered, rotation in their 
mountings would have no bad effect. 
If not very accurately centered, how- 
ever, the result would be disastrous. 
I can well understand part of Major 
Whelen’s troubles if some of those in- 





if his experience has been with two or 
three kinds we know of there is ample 
reason for his plea for “keyed” lenses. 

One kind largely advertised and sold 
had a thin brass inner tube of the 
length of the eyepiece, flanged in at 
the eye end to prevent the lenses from 
dropping thru. This brass tube was 
then loaded like a shot cartridge. A 
lens was dropped in, then a short piece 
of tube, then the stop or diaphragm 
which limits the field, then another 
piece of tube, then another lens dropped 
in; more tubing and a small stop, more 
tubing, another lens, all held in place 
with a small screw in a final piece of 
tube. Of course this telescope had the 
cross web in the easiest place to put 
it; in the focus of the eye lens with 
all these lenses between it and the ob- 
ject lens. The brass tube was then in- 
serted in the outer tube and held in 
place by a screw collar. Another con- 
struction now apparently out of the 
market had the short pieces of tube in 
which the lenses were set, recessed out 
to a shoulder to admit the lens and a 
series of saw cuts around the thin edge 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen. 

Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 

















JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 
Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 


Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. In alessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty. trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on @ noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. Noone connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











thus left. The ends or tongues formed 
in this way were then bent over the 


| lens to hold it in, a process by which 


| objectives — homogeneous 
| lenses and the like. 
| bravely over my dislike. 


| accurate centering of the lenses is well 


nigh impossible. 

Still another make which also seems 
to have vanished from the market had 
a steel tube, and for its internal ar- 
rangement had very crudely patched 
together the parts of a small ‘ cheap 
French spy glass. In those I have seen 


| the achromatic object glass had been 


roughly chipped to size and the edges 
finished on a rough grindstone. No 
centering was apparently attempted 
and none possible under such condi- 
tions. A number of these were soid, 
and I have been asked to reconstruct 
many of them, but had to decline. A 
sort of a gun crank from _ boyhood, 
when later I took up the telescopic 
sight, it seemed to me that the practice 
then in vogue of setting the lenses in 


| a short piece of tube and securing it 
| in the outer tube with a couple of 


screws was a mighty crude proceeding. 
My regular work had been with levels, 
transits, microscopes and microscope 
immersion 
However, I got 
The method 


| was effective, and I with others used 


| whether I 


| articles. 


it for years. I did, however, center 
my lenses accurately and mounted all 
the cross webs in the proper place— 
in the common focus of the object glass 
and the entire eyepiece. 

“Paralax!” I have been asked lately 
could furnish a_ telescope 
without a paralax—and the inquirer 
stated that he did not know a telescope 
had a paralax until he saw it in print— 
I think in one of Major Whelen’s 
Paralax is a term used in 
astronomy and navigation—but with 
that we have nothing to do. If your 
eyepiece is not accurately focussed on 
your cross web, and you now focus 
your object glass on a distant object 
and move your eye sideways, the cross 
web will ‘“‘travel’’ on the object; i. e., 


” 


| will not remain on one spot while you 
| shift 


side 
If now 


to the 
your 


your eye from one 


other. That is paralax. 


| eyepiece is accurately focussed on your 


cross we and you adjust the focus of 
the object glass properly, you will have 
absolutely no “travel” of the web, and 
you may move your eye as you will but 
the cross will remain fixed on the same 
point of the object. This is really the 
test of accurate focusing. 

Very little has been heard of the 
army “musket’—(why musket?) tele- 
scopic sight, with its very elaborate ad- 
justments, and I notice that Major 
Whelen, so far as I can see, says noth- 
ing about it—perhaps for ethical rea- 


sons. I for one would like to know 


how much of a success it is in practice. 
The subject of mounting is a rather 
long one—too long for this screed— 
and may be left for a later one, 


Actual Hits With Revolvers. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


Occasionally in this magazine a lone 
voice hoists itself to the level of the 
ears and utters sounds like a midnigitt 
coyote sutfering from something. Said 
weird sounds are reputed to come from 
me, and have to do with the more or 
less misleading revolver scores as fig- 
ured on the Standard American, or on 
any other ring target. A miss is a 
miss, no matter how close it comes. 
I'll fight for that. 

Lee Knapp loaned me one of the six- 
gunmen’s. bibles, namely, ‘Modern 
American Pistols and Revolvers,” by A. 
C. Gould, the famous editor of ‘“Shoot- 
ing and Fishing” magazine, in its time 
the greatest grooved-bore publication 
that came off the press. But today 
neither editor and princely shot, nor 
his magazine are with us. But his 
book, just mentioned, remains, and 
from cover to cover it is solid meat for 
the revolver crank. The copy before 
me was published by Bradlee Whidden, 
Boston, Mass., in 1894. That was twen- 
ty-three years ago, remember, and 
whether the book is now in print I do 
not know. 

Gould made a study of the revolver, 
and to him more than to any other 
man, perhaps, belongs the credit of cre- 
ating revolver shooting, not only in 
America, but in the world. Till Gould 
took up the sixgun it was thought to 
be a poor, inaccurate weapon, shot by 
few except as a weapon of self defense 
at very short range, probably only a 
few feet. Colt, Wesson and Gould are 
the three men who made the revolver 
possible and popular. 

Gould publishes many targets 
scores in detail, and it is interesting 
to compare them with the winning tar- 
gets of today. In actual shooting, real- 
ly hitting things, but little advance has 
been made in these thirty years. This 
will probably be a surprise to many, 
as it was to me. It has taken up near- 
ly a third of a century and millions of 
shots to ‘raise the score on the target 
about half a dozen points. Thirty 
years ago there were many scores over 
90 with both the .22 pistol and the .44 
Russian S. & W. revolver, and that fact 
speaks for itself. In 1888 Serg. W. C 
Johnson, with a .38 Colt (see page 172) 
made a perfect score (100), or “possi- 
ble,” by putting 10 shots all in the 1° 
ring of the Standard American targe' 
at 50 yds., and ran a straight string 
of 16 “10s” all told, all in the 3.36 in 
ring at 50 yds. That was twenty-nine 
vears ago, and today we do not bea! 
such shooting very much, if any. 

In those days the .22 L. R. cartridge 
and the .22 pistol were probably jus' 
as good as they are today. But the} 
used for a time the .44 Russian cart 
ridge with outside lubricant, and it did 
not shoot as well as the same cartridge 


and 
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ith inside lubricant. This fact is why | 

the total average 3.36 rings with « The One Star 
‘4 Russian compared to the .22 L. R.| . 

irtridge is as 353-16 is to 42 4-7 ous which represents 

- every 100 shots respectively. But | an entire plant. 
ifter the Russian cartridge was used ITH much pride we 
with the inside grease, then the hits | announce that the 

in the 3.36 in. ring, as shot by F. L. | 
Bennett (page 171) and Paine, aver- | ‘ ; 
ged 422-3 for the Russian load and factories and the entire 
12 4-7 for the .22 L. R. load, or prac- effort of our organization 
tically even for the two cartridges. is now devoted to help- 


But the .22 was out of a 10-in.-barrel | ing win the war. 
pistol and the .44 Russian out of a 6-| 


— oe ~ _ = ed SAVAGE ARMS 
ways curate, of course, con- | ¥ we 
ditions being otherwise the same, but | CORPORATION 


here the Russian .44 load had to over- | 643 Savage Avenue . } | 
come two big handicaps to equal the | Utica, New York it 
22, its being shot from a revolver and | aa 
two in. (about) shorter barrel. This | 
would seem to indicate that at 50 yds. | 
the .44 Russian is a more accurate load | tage 
than the .22 L. R. if each load is shot | 4 
to its best advantage as to barrel | 
length and weight of gun. | 

Another thing I noticed. That many | 
scores of ten shots averaged far above 
the average of the same gun, load and | SuppecREegnanemnepenEnnnciniaiiea ——— 
distance when 100 shots were fired. 
This indicates what I have long sus- | 
pected, that five or ten shots to a side 
is not a fair test of gun, man or load. 


Evidently 100 shots on a side evens 


entire product of our 



















It’s Time for Another Nice Juicy Steak 


Made Famous by The 
things up more, Five, six and seven 


3.36 rings at 50 yds. in ten shots were | at = seater Co L L I gS IMPROVED 

not uncommon, but multiply that - = me Nee Be FOLDING CAMP-GRADE- 

10 and we do not get 50, 60 or 80 0 Lom, GET 

the same hits out of 100 shots. The yoursnow. BROILER COMBINATION 

average falls to half that, or about 40 

odd. Luck plays a considerable figure | Price 2.25 p Send Stamp jor Booklet ‘‘L,”’ 

in a high score with a few shots, and A 7 — “ - 

the larger the number of shots the | Prepaid THE COLLIS CoO.., Clinton, lowa 

more and more does this element of | Smear 5 eS ESAS pnans 

happy chance disappear, and we get 

right down to accuracy of gun, load | 

and aim, 
The best scores Gould records with | 

the .22 L. R. in 10 in. pistols—usually | 


Stevens, by the way, as then the S. &| Ss 


W. had not yet made a pistol, or it s « 
was just on the market—totaled 250, With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
hots with 107 hits in the 3.36 in. ring, 1! Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


or an average of 42 4-7 hits out of 100 
neta. She siti scores he records with ||| You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 
the .44 Russian, shot by Bennett and | ~ 
Paine, total 600 shots and make 266 
hits in the 3.36 in. ring, or an average 
f 422-3 for 100 shots. As mentioned 
before, these figures practically bal- 
nee, but under the conditions the ad- 
antage seems as a load to rest with 
he .44 Russian cartridge. Out of a 
otal of 1,600 shots fired, first with the | 
oorer, then with the better Russian | 
oad, the total 3.36 in. ring hits were 
638, or an average per 100 shots of | 
53-16 hits in the 3.36 in. ring. 


























Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
, fortable, dry bed. 
=—- Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 





'l| We make air goods for home camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue K 
No is, - rar- | ’ ? ’ ’ . J . 
w the question is,-where do var-| Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


ous cartridges and short guns stand to- | s 
lay? With any revolver it is largely | Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 

















‘ matter of range, and the effective | 
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TA AMERIGAN 
KAMPKOOK STOVE 


As part of your equipment on every outing. 
It’s the ideal Camp Stove for every outdoor 
occasion. Makes auto tourists independent of 
hotels. Puts comfort and satisfaction into 
camp life which is otherwise lacking. 

The Kampkook has two powerful burners and 
burns common gasoline. Set up and going in a 
minute’s time; no trouble, no delay, no danger. 
Keeps pans and kettles clean; no odor, smoke or 
dirt. Handy and compact; folds into steel case 
when not in use, measuring 14 44x8x3 4 inches; 
weighs 8 Ibs. ‘Also sold with KAMPOVE N for 
broiling and baking. i 
Every sportsman and auto- [7% 
mobile owner needs the 
KAMPKOOK. Sold by sport- 
ing goods dealers 
everywhere. 

Write for attractive 
literature. 


AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE Co. 


776 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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FISH—HUNT and 
SLEEP in Comfort. 


The 


HA-HA HEAD 
PROTECTOR 


will absolutely protect 
you. Made of Brass Wire 
Ganze, defies Mosquitoes 
and all insects. Fits any 
hat, weighs 3 ozs., goes 
in vest pocket. Patent- 
edinU.S.A., andCanada 
A well made, serviceable 
article for the wise man 
If your dealer does not 


handle them $2.00 will 








bring you one anywhere ee, 





in the U. S. prepaid 


Write us today, delays are dangerous. 


THE RHOADES MFG. CO., Inc., Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

















LAKE ALICIA 


you are anticipating an 
Ph or a fishing trip this 
year, don’t forget Woods Lake 
and Lake Alicia on Colorado 
Midland Railroad, near Thom- 
asville. 


Both lake and stream fishing 
good the entire season, 

Beautiful mountain scenery 
and an ideal spot for rest and 
recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all 


times. 

We also carry a full line of 
Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at 
Denver prices. For further 


particulars write 


P. J. ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 











| experiments, 
| lieve that for accuracy at from 10 to 


irels are 
small tin can at such distances. I 


| | the 


Outdoor Life — 


|range for most loads and guns is about 


100 ft. 

Hardy, McCutchen and I have of late 
tried out a few guns and factory loads 
for them, And my conclusions are 
these, but later tests may of course al- 
ter my opinion at ,any time. I care 


| nothing for any one’s opinion, least of 


all my own, but try to abide by the 
facts, the results of actual tests and 
So today, at least, I be- 


about 20 yds., practically all standard 
pistols and loads in from 4-to-8-in, bar- 
equal. That is, all will hit a 


leave the ring targets to the target 
shots, remember, as this article is writ- 


| ten not for them, but for the man who 
| practically never fires at a ring tar- 


get, but does shoot at “things,” and 
occasionally at game. 

The .45 Colt at 50 yds. shoots with- 
in from a 5 to a 6-in. circle, the .44-40 
and .38-40 Colt in a 4 to 5-in. circle, 
.44 Russian and the .44 Special in 
from a 3 to a 4-in. circle, the .38 Spe- 


| cial in from a 2 to a 3-in. circle, and 


the .22 L. R. in from a 1 to a 2-in. cir- 
cle—all at 50 yds., remember. How 
they will all line up at longer ranges 
I have no definite idea, but I fancy that 
at 100 yds. only four will be in the 8-in. 
ring—the .44 Russian and the .44 Spe- 
cial, the .88 Special and the .22 L. R.— 
while much over 100 yds., the .22 drops 


|out, then the .44 Russian next, prob- 
| ably, from lack of velocity, leaving the 


‘the 


|.44 Special might equal it. 


long-range shots to the .38 Special and 


.44 Special, 
Within 100 yds., the .388 Special is 
the more accurate: cartridge, but at 


longer ranges I half suspect that the 
Still, till I 
know otherwise, I today believe the .38 
Special the most accurate cartridge 
made for a revolver, the .22 L. R. for 


the pistol, and the .44 Special for the 


heavy practical outdoor holster guns. 


| jectory that over 50 yds. 


The .44 Russian has such a high tra- 
it is too hard 
to judge exact distance. 

And right at this point does the .30-40 
and the .44-40 come bouncing to the 
front. At measured distances they are 
not the equals, by a long way, of the 
.44 Russian and the .44 Special, but 
when one has to guess the distance, 
and often do it in about half a second, 
if at all, then the .38-40 and the .44-40 
may, and probably will, make more hits 
than any other cartridge, with the .45 
not far behind them, either. These 
estimates apply to the cartridges, ir- 
respective of what make of gun they 
are fired from. As I have said so often 
before, it all depends on what you want 
the gun for, and that there is no all- 
round revolver, It is not made, cannot 


be made, at least today. 

Accuracy is hitting—that is all there 
is to it. 
| how far you missed it. 


Not how near you came, or 
And distance 








is one of the vital elements in hitting 
hence in accuracy. So is a hair trigg:r 
and fine sights, but all these nice 
things the wilderness does not provid: 

the light is uncertain, the distance is 
uncertain, there is a wind blowing, 
one’s fingers are cold, yesterday th. 
gun was full of dust, today it is wet 
with rain. Under all these conditions 
please pass the Old Colt, .38-40 pr 

ferred, but the .45 will do, and the 
.44-40 is the best compromise, just as 
the 514-in. barrel is the best comprom- 
ise between the 4 and the 8-in. barrel. 
All this broncho-back, of course, or 
when steering a pair of lace-boots 
above timber line. 

When riding in the auto, with Sun- 
day afternoon trips out to the pistol 
range, with an occasional outing in the 
hills and pleasant places, then hand 
me the .38 Special, 6-in. barrel. As a 
compromise between the two condi- 
tions, then enters—to my mind at 
least, but every one can take his own 
choice, it is a free country—the .44 
Special with 5 or 6%4-in. barrel, prob- 
ably 61%4-in. preferred. For just mon- 
keying ’round after can and cats— 
waiter, bring me the .22 L. R. S. & W. 
pistol, 6 or 8-in. barrel, 8-in. preferred. 
On all these guns Partridge target 
sights for the target, and gold bead 
sight for ‘‘things,’ as the white bead 
is not good against snow or among 
white rocks and light tree trunks, such 
as quaking aspens, 

But if you want all I have written 
here, and more too, then get Gould’s 
book and figure out the facts for your- 
self, a few of which I have put down 
here, mixed with some experiments of 
my own. 





Bursting Pressures in Gun Barrels. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking 
over the issue of Outdoor Life for De- 
cember, 1917, I noticed an article by J. 
D. Myers in regard to pressures in gun 
barrels, If you permit, I will make a 
comment thereon, and also produce, for 
those interested, the formula on which 
the design of gun barrels is based. 

Mr. Myers is correct in his conclu- 
sion that a barrel of 20 gauge, being 
equal in thickness to one of 12 gauge, 
will withstand a greater bursting pres- 
sure, but he has used the formula for 
thin pipes, which does not correctly ap 
ply in the case of a gun, where the 
thickness of material in the annular 
ring is large as compared with th: 
diameter. 

In the design of a barrel there musi 
be considered the pressure outwards o! 
the burning charge P,, the inward pres 
sure of the loops, which are shrun! 
onto the barrel tube in: the case of :‘ 
built-up gun, P,—in the case of a sing] 
tube P, is equal to the atmospheri‘ 
pressure and may be neglected—the in 
terior semi-diameter or radius r,, thé 
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exterior semi-diameter r., the tangential 
unit stress T at a distance X from the | 
axis of the cylinder. 

The most widely used formula for 
the investigation of thick cylinders is 





Claverino’s modification of the method 
of Lamé. This is 
T= (r* + 4,7) P, br PP, when x=r;, 





3 (r,? rs r;?) 
and gives the maximum pressure at the 
interior surface of the bore. Neglect- 
ing the portion in which occurs P., the 
pressure of the atmosphere in this case, 
and solving the equation for r., we 
find that 

(P, + 8T)% 
r, = —-———_-r, 
(3T -4P,)% | 
For a given pressure and strength | 
of material the quantity | 


(P,+ 3T)% 


(3T -4P,)% 

is a constant. For P, is the pres- | 
sure of the bursting charge, and) 
T, which is the stress in the barrel | 
which must be met, is equal to the re- 
sisting force of the steel provided the 
gun is not to be burst. | 

Now let us investigate the case of | 
the 20 and 12 gauge shot guns, assum- | 
ing a bursting pressure P, of 6 tons or | 
12,000 pounds per square inch, and a | 
strength of material T of 30,000 pounds | 
per square inch, both reasonable and | 
in common use. Substituting these | 
quantities in the formula above we find | 
that r,—1.555r, for a 20 gauge r, —.308 | 
inch and r,= .479 inch so that the thick- 
ness of the barrel (—r.-r,) is 0.171) 
inches, and for a 12 gauge r, —.365 and 
r,= .568 inch, giving as the thickness | 
of steel required 0.26 inch thus show- | 
ing that the smaller bore requires less | 
steel to resist the same bursting pres- | 
sure, other things being equal. 

Again, let us investigate the addi- 





tional bursting pressure that a 20) 
gauge barrel of the same thickness as | 
a 12 gauge will resist, other things be- | 


ing equal. 


In the formula T= (r,?+ 4r,”)P,, 





we have 3(r,? — 7,’) 
T = 30,000 pounds per square inch. 
Fy == .208: 

r, = .308 + .26 =.568. 
Then 30,000 = (.094864 + 1.290496) 





P, 
3 (.3822624 — .094864) 
and P,=—14850 in round figures and 
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Clothes for Camp Wear 


Camp life demands the best and most serviceable of clothing. 
Sudden changes of weather need not interfere with your 
pleasure, or keep you inside against your will if you choose 


Duxbak or Kamp-it 


for your outfit. The season and the weather will dictate your choice. Duxbak 
for cold and stormy weather; Kamp-it for milder and more pleasant days. 


Duzbak clothes are made of strong, pliable, specially woven duck (rainproofed). 


Kamp-it garments are made of a lighter material (not rainproofed). Kamp-it 
is usually chosen for ladies’ garments. 


You will find a Duxbak or Kamp-it garment designed for every form 
of out-door work or recreation. 


Send for our new Style Book. Free of course. 
Most Sporting Goods Dealers handle these clothes. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
4 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
















SLEEP ON A 
PERFECTION AIR BED 
Whether you go CAMPING—FISHING—TOURING or go to fight for “UNCLE SAM’’—make 


sure of your night’s rest. “‘NIGHTS in CAMP”’ need no longer bring up visions of hard or 
damp beds. You can carry a first aid to good sleeping anywhere, in the form of 


PERFECTION AIR BED WITH SLEEPING BAG 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll toa small, light bundle, easily carried, and the mattress is quick- 
ly inflated for use. It conforms to your frame and takes up all unevenness of the ground. 
Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. 
Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 


Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, Forest Ser 
vice and well-known Sportsmen and Explorers. Read what 
Rolled U users write about it—see our illustrated Catalog Complete 


information on request—write for it now 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


3 123 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Callie Marine Engines sas 
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For Pleasure —Work—Speed 


Each type of motor-boat requires a power plant of 
suitable style, horse-power and model, according to 
dimensiorscf bull, purposes used forand speed desired. 
The selection of the most suitable motorshould not be 
guessed at, but should be the subject of careful con- 
sideration by experts. | 

We manufacture the right motor for any power boat, 
whether uscd for pleasure, passenger traftic. heavy duty 
purposes, or fishing. Thousands of customers regard 
usas MOTOR BOAT HEADQUARTERS. By fillingin 
the Coupon below you may ane services Of our 
expert engincering staff absolutely free. 

Marine engines in all sizes from 2 1-2to30H. P., both 
two and four-cylinder models. Portable Motors for 
Outboard attachment in two distinct models, Use the 
coupon now, giving particulars of your Boat or the 
kind of motor you are interested in and get free cat- 
alog, information end advice by return mail. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
445 Caille Bidg. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 

445 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A, 
Gentlemen: Please send tome, absolutely Free, information @6 
checked below. [understand this information will be treated 
in confidence by your Engineering Department and will be 
used in giving me advice as tothe best and most economical 








power-plant. 
Row Beat Motors Inboard Engines 
) Caille 5 Speed {} Work Type 
} Neptune {) Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is very important to give these: 
Length.........ft. Beam.........ft. Draught.........ft. 
Purpose used for: [] Work. [] Pleasure. 
Speed desired......+++++ miles per hour. 
Name -<--- 22-2 one ee wenn —— 
Addressee ennn eee oo - + eo oe = eee 














Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 





We have always set an in- 
flexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle. 
Each article must represent the maximum value 
at its price. Selected materials of proven worth 
only are employed here and these, combined 
with our skilled workmanship, produce the 
finest quality. 





Send postal fora copy of our 178-page Catalog. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
107 Fulton Street New York City 











Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1 pag oem sy — 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 











therefore a 20 gauge barrel of the same 
thickness as a 12 gauge, will resist a 
bursting charge approximately 23 per 
cent greater in pressure, other things 
being equal, This may be explained in 
other words by saying that a 6 ton load 
used in a 12 gauge produces the same 
effect as a 7.4 ton load in a 20 gauge 
of the same barrel] thickness. 
However, do not under any circum- 
stances use a 20 per cent greater load 
of powder in a 20 gauge, because pow- 
der pressures increase very rapidly 
with a decrease in the bore and conse- 
quent confinement of gas. It would be 
entirely unsafe to experiment along 
this line, except a pressure gun be 
used, and careful checking of results 
be had as the experiment progressed. 
New York. JOHN C. GRAY. 


Note:—I have derived considerable 
satisfaction in going over the article 
of Mr. Gray’s. It simply confirms the 
previous article of Mr. Myers, and it 
also settles a point that has been 
bothering me. I have been suspicious 
of this pressure per square inch busi- 
ness for a long time. If for a given 
square inch pressure the _ bursting 
strain on a like thickness of steel is 
less in a 20 than in a 12 or in any bore 
larger than the 20, then for a given 
square inch pressure there is less dis- 
rupting strain in a .22 H. P. Savage, 
for a like given powder pressure than 
there is, say, in a .405 Winchester. The 
.405 Winchester at a powder pressure 
of 40,000 pounds might put as much 


| Strain on the barrel as a pressure of 


55,000 pounds in the Savage, and, given 
equal thickness of metal, one gun 
would be as safe to use as the other. 
In the same way, it seems that a 20- 
gauge at a pressure of six tons is just 
about as safe as a 12-bore at four and 
a half tons. Yet all along we have 
been scared of the high pressures in 
the 20 while regarding those of the 12 
with perfect confidence. Plenty of us 
have been afraid to put more than 24 
drams of powder in a 20-bore because 
it ran pressures too much above what 
was regarded as standard. Now it 
seems that there should be one stand- 
ard of pressure for the 12, another con- 
siderably higher for the 16, and a third 
still higher for the 20, all equally nor- 
mal and equally safe. Doubtless pow- 
der makers, ammunition concerns, and 
gunbuilders have known this all the 
time, but they sure have kept their 
knowledge to themselves.—C, A. 





The .276 British Army Rifle. 


Outdoor 
anything 


Life:—I have 
mentioned about 


Editor never 


the 


seen 


new .276 British army rifle, so I don’t 
think it would be at all amiss if I gave 
you a meager description of the cart- 
ridge, for I have not seen the rifle it- 
The shell capacity is a cut be- 


self. 


tween the 7 mm. and the Ross 
(from which the cartridge was d 
signed, and was designed especially fo 
pure nitrocellulose powder. The car 
ridge diameter is the same as the Ros 
.280, the .30 Newton and the .35 New 
ton at the rear end. It does not taps 
so sharply forward as the Ross and i 
shorter, making a _ shorter cartridg: 
over all. 

It was designed by the British Was 
Office just prior to the outbreak of th: 
war and intended for use in the new 
rifle designed at about the same timés 
and known officially as the “Model 
1914 Enfield.” Both rifle and cartridgé« 
were intended to supersede the Lee-En 
field and the .303 cartridge as soon as 
a sufficient number could be manufac 
tured for re-armament purposes. The 
outbreak of the war came before any 
considerable number had been made, 
so the new model was dropped for the 
time being and the war fought with the 
.303 Lee-Enfield. As soon as the war 
is over this cartridge will become the 
official cartridge of the British army. 
Below is the energy and foot-seconds 
at the shorter ranges: 

Muzzle. 100 yds. 200 yds. 300 yds 
Vel. f. s. 3000 2817 2642 2474 
En, f. lbs 3300 2920 2557 2244 

The bullet weight is 165 grs. but I 
am totally ignorant as to the powder 
charge and breech pressure or length 
of barrel. 

To me it seems a great pity that the 
Newton rifle is only fitted with a 24-in. 
barrel, whereas the Ross with its 28 or 
30-inch barrel can a little more than 
hold its own in energy with the .256 
Newton 140-gr. bullet at 500 yds.; but 
even then, the Ross is more powerful 
on account of it having more metal to 
expand and having practically the 
same amount of energy to expand it. 
Then compare it with the .256 123-gr. 
and it outclasses it completely, for that 
is the proper bullet to compare with, 
because the 123-gr. has the same pro- 
portional weight to the .256 as the 145- 
gr. has to the .280. Again the .276 
165-gr. is not quite as heavy in propor- 
tion as the .256 143-gr. and consequent- 
ly loses a little velocity more than the 
latter, but is more powerful, or least 
has more energy than the .30 Newton 
at 500 yds., and decidedly more than 
the Ross .280 right thru. 

Alberta. G. M. PERRY. 
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Experimenting on Sights. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you in separate package a set of sights 
which I made for trial on my 12-gauge 
Winchester pump, 1912 model, with 28- 
inch full choke barrel with rib. The 
idea was to carry the easily attached 
and detached sights in the pocket so 
that they could be slipped onto the gun 
in case one wished to watch a runway 
for bear or other large game. If the 





















peen a pretty good ball and scatter gun 
combination at a moderate cost. 

I only gave the scheme a limited 
trial on account of the H. C. A——mean- 
ng high cost of ammunition—and am 
sending the sights to you hoping that 
you can try them out more thoroly with 

few of the barrels and barrels of 
shells you no doubt have on tap in your 
irsenal. All this, of course, in case 
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THE KITCHEN SIGHTS 
The upper cut shows the rear peep, which has a 
vel pin fitting into the frame of the gun—pin 
ild not be shown in the drawing, which is taken 
m the rear. The middle drawing shows the front 
w of the Kitchen detachable front sight, while 
lower cut illustrates the rear view of this 
cht. Drawn to scale. The jacket fitting over the 
rel is %-in. wide. The cross-section of the 
p is x5. 
ou think the thing interesting enough 
Yr trial. 
The front sight, as you will notice, is 
iade to slip over the muzzle and is cut 
’ clear the front sight and rib. It is 
nice fit on my gun and probably will 
a good fit on almost any 1912 model. 
should be watched during trial or pro- 
ded with some sort of fastening on 
count of the tendency of the barrel 
kick back out of it. 
The rear sight requires only the drill- 
g of a small hole in the vertical front 
all of the small, round-bottomed 
oove in the top of the receiver. 
This hole should, of course, be a good 
iding fit for the little dowel in the 
ght and should be so located as to 
old the feet of the sight down to a 


work with the 1-ounce ball proved ac: | 
rate enough the result would have! 
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-. MORE POWER 


The KOBAN gives you 
greater speed because it has 
more power. Its two cylinders 
enable it to deliver maximum 
power from every gallon of gasoline. 


THE GREAT 2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 













The 
the motor The Koban does not shake construction can you avoid 






the boat, because both cylin- the vibration that makes 
ders fire at the same time, riding disagreeable, opens 
neutralizing theshock. Only seams and ruins row- 
by this 2-cylinder opposed boats. 






for those 

who demand 
real service 
and efficiency. 







Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
259 South Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 






It is easy to 
start and easy 
to manage. 







Special tilting 
device for shallow water. 


Dealers and 
Local Agents Wanted 
















It takes a Live Tire 
to stand the“Gaff!” 


Thenatural way to wear out 
atire ison yourcar. The 
usual way is in the tire factory. 


lei 
e 
Weiler Where ail the life-giving lubri- 


GEARED fothe cants are burned out of the fabric 
» enees andthe toughness and endurance 
are cooked out of the rubber during vul- 
canization. Such a tire is dead. 

The exclusive Miller Method avoids 
this. lt saves every inch of the tire’s 
mileage wear for service on your car. 


This is w 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
go farther, last longer and prove most 
economical, 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


118 Social Hall Ave. 1633 Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah Denver, Colo. 








KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A protected Gold Bead having a STEEI A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade A Gold Bead circular in form of very 


CENTER— very hard materialand having and matted guard in front of the bead hard material and having a STEEL 
a high polish. Can be seen clearly in the Twice the length and twice the CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
dark timber or earlier inthe morning or strength of ordinary beads sirable for earrying in scat bard. Will 
later at night than any other sight ever not catch on ANYTHING 

made 


Send for Catalogue ‘“‘O”’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 
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THINK! THINK! Se 
When you play—your time is worth just 
as much to you as you can sell it for when 
youwork. That being true, can you afford 
to fritter it away,splashing around witha 


at=50.» 


LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75c 


Weight 46 oz 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER $1.00 
All red, all white or red and white 
Weight +4 or % oz 


lot of puzzle-witted baits, 
when you can get the 


Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows 
forthesamemoney. Our 
Pork Rind Strips are 
necessary to the successful operation of these lures. 


AL. FOSS, "72" cght f= 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Weedless, sports- 
manlike, and the 
greatest fish 
getters on earth. 


25c 






SKIDDER 75c 
Weight 4 oz. 

















































DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS’ 


for Catalogs, 
advertisements ' 
or offer PUIPOSeS 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Practice in the U. S. Courts 
Trademark and Copyright Cases. 
obtained in U. S. 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights 
procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


in Patent, 
Patents 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 

















and Foreign Countries.]| 
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Price, as shown, $50.00 







world. Calibers, .22, .25.6, .30 and .35. 
to muzzle. Send stamp for 148-page catalog and hand-book for riflemen. 


NEWTON ARMS CO.,506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO,N.Y.,U.S. A. 


CO NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


The greatest energy at long game-shooting ranges of any in the | 
American made from butt-plate 








THE FLY ROD WIGGLER i positively the greatest 


2 fish getter ever used on a 
fly rod. It can be used with suprising ease on any ordinary fly 
rod. it has the slow wiggling zig zag movement of a crippled minnow. Great 
for both large and small mouth bass, as well as large trout, pike, and pickerel 
Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red 


: Head, etc. Cut shows it as weedless, but hooks can be reversed if desired. 


PRICE 50c EACH 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Hooks, etc. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














|nice fit on the top of the receiv:r 

The aperture front sight is made ‘c- 
cording to formula seen in a sporting 
magazine of a year or so back, and is 
supposed to be just the right diameter 
inside and out to be optically suitable 
for the average eye at the distance im- 
posed by a 28-inch barrel. 

The little dowel in the rear sight can 
be driven out, if desirable, and with 
the sight clamped in working position, 
the hole can be used as a guide for the 
dowel hole drill. 

Pa. JOHN F. KITCHEN. 

Note.—The sights will undoubtedly 
work, and very accurate work ought to 
be done with them by the man who 
shoots a round ball from the Winches. 
ter, Model 12. I tried the front sight 
on my Remington, but it was a trifle 
too small to go over the end of the bar- 
rel. The sights are well made, nicely 
machined out of solid pieces of steel, 
and seem to be optically correct, and 
fine enough for close shooting with a 
rifle. The apertures of both front and 
rear sights are too narrow for wing 


| Shooting, and the aim in running shoot- 
| ing might be slow, owing to the small 


field. What I would like to try myself 
would be that front sight adjusted at 
the rear of the frame and used as a 
rear peep sight. If adjusted within a 
couple of inches of the eye, the field 
would hardly be obscured at all, and 
yet the eye would take the center, or 
pretty close to the center. A _ great 
many misses even with a_ shotgun 
charge are due to the eye failing to 
center the breech, there being no guide 
other than the fit of the comb to the 
cheek. Perhaps this sight if fitted to 
the rear of the frame would make a 
man slow in covering his bird, but | 
doubt and have long been curious to 
try it—C. A. 





Changing the ’90 Winchester .22 
Caliber. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The accom- 
panying sketch may be of interest to 
shooters of the Winchester ’90 .22-cal- 
iber rifles and I will endeavor to ex- 





plain the why and wherefore. There 
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SKETCH OF THE CHANGED CARRIER. 


are a great many Winchester rifles 
using the .22 W. R. F. thruout the West 


| and to my notion it is a very fine cart 
| ridge to use, but it compels one to us' 
| one, and that one cartridge only. 


I hope the U. S. Cartridge Co. wil 
bring out a heavier load for this rifl: 
like they did the long-range long rifl« 
The rifle is well able to stand a heavie: 
charge and has a good, quick twist. A 
few letters from the shooters in genera 
to the cartridge company might hel} 
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ish the matter along. I wrote, but 
ave not received their answer. 

|] have a .22 W. R. F. rifle fitted with 
_yman 52A peep rear, and No. 5B front, 
jut this cartridge was too noisy, smoky, 
and too powerful for cellar shooting in 
the winter when below zero. out-of- 
joors. The cost of rifles and sights at 
present is too high to consider a .22 
short rifle for the cellar, and a .22 W. 
R. F., both equipped with sights when 
one stock and sight might as well do 
the work and lessen the cost. 

A fellow shooter had a ’90 .22 short 
and desired an ’06 Winchester using the 
three cartridges. The ’06 was bought, 
his ’°90 stock was put on the ’06 and a 
finer rifle one would not want. The 
90 .22 short barrel was fitted to my W. 
R. F. stock in about fifteen minutes and 
the carrier was changed as per sketch. 

The plug fits loosely in the W. R. F. 
carrier and can not get out as the cart- 
ridges press against it at all times when 
feeding the barrel. It is quickly re- 
moved by pressing spring with thumb 
and pushing outward on the end of the 
plug. 

The rifle with these two barrels is 
working perfectly; a_ slight adjust- 
ment of the peep is all that is neces- 
sary to shoot either cartridge at their 
respective ranges. An ’06 barrel can 
also be fitted to a W. R. F. stock, the 
W. R. F. carrier with two lengths of 
plugs, for the shorts and long rifle cart- 
ridges, being used to handle all the 
cartridges in the two barrels. 

Indiana. J. M. B. BEECHER. 





Suggestions on ‘‘Lead’’ in Shotgun 
Shooting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In response to 
a question, published in recent issue of 
a popular sporting journal, “What lead 
is necessary in shooting at moving tar- 
gets?” it would seem apropos to offer 
a few suggestions, relative to the psy- 
cho-physical and mechanical mechan- 
isms that enter into the process of 
shooting. 

It has been thoroly proven, personal- 
ly, that a very marked advantage may 
be derived from careful practice at trap 
shooting, for the gun in’ wing shooting, 
when the targets are taken at various 
angles, especially in the crossing and 
quartering directions. 

The matter of “leading” the target, 
even tho much has been said about dis- 
tance calculation, is very much a guess- 
ng stunt, the success of which must 
be acquired by practice. Admitting, as 
we must, that there is a host of light- 
ning calculations made by expert, math- 

matical sports, it hardly seems rea- 
onable that even the sportsman’s mind 

capable of such quick, automatic 
vork of precision, as to correctly gauge 
listanees, in feet, when negotiating the 
rapid flight of a racing quail, grouse or 
wild duck. 

Having shot a great many of each 
variety, flying, at all sorts of angles, I 
im firmly persuaded that the success- 
ful “lead” is simply acquired by much 
practice; it is all a matter of highly de- 
eloped mento-physical co-ordination 
ind a good gun. 

Just a few illustrations to bear ‘out 
he above contention: While hunting 





English pheasants a few months since, 
the little Irish setter had been absent 
for some little time. It was decided 
that the dog was on a point and the di- | 
rection was taken toward where the 
setter was last seen. Working thru a 
rather thick alder cover, the cock pheas- 
ant was heard to flush just ahead of 
me, then seen coming, full tilt, to the 
left of my unfavorable position. There 
was no possible time to pick and choose | 
for an opening, but as the old cock | 
rushed past a little open space, prob- | 
ably ten feet across, a very quick snap- 
shot was taken, with about three feet | 
lead. That cock struck the ground with | 
a resounding thud. Of course, you may 
call it a scratch if you wish; however, | 
the same sort of scratches have been 
fr quently made in our thick grouse and 
pheasant covers. At all events, the bird 
weighed just four pounds; he seemed 
such a handsome specimen that a sin- 
cere wish was felt that the shot had 
not been made. But that score, and a | 
good many like it, was made with the 
little .28-gauge double barrel gun; it is | 
the greatest ever for wing shooting. 
Hunting in company with an old friend | 
who went along just for the tramp, and 
to mark the flushes, we were coming 
down the side of a mountain, thru cow 
pastures when the setter suddenly dis- 
appeared into a birch thicket that | 
had walked by. The friend shouted, 
“Your dog is pointing.” Just then the 
roar of a flushing grouse was heard. 
Swinging around to the left, the bird 
was seen racing toward the heavy tim- 
ber, flying high and very fast. Invol- 
untarily the little gun wnt to position, 
the pull was made as soon as the butt 
touched the right shoulder and | dis- 
tinctly saw the bird’s head drop in mid- 
air, indicating a head shot—from about | 
a three-foot lead. When picked up the | 
grouse had several No. 7 shot thru the 
head. 

I will conclude by offering one other 
illustration, with a _ single-shotgun. 
While tramping thru a good musk ra: 
territory, just for the outing over a 
bright snow, a large musk rat was seen, 
at about twenty-five paces, racing 
across the snow. Three shots were 
taken with the .32-20, military model re- 
volver. The first seemed to go just 
over the middle of the target, the sec- 
ond fell a few feet short, but both were 
well in line, and the third shot connect- 
ed at the old rat’s neck and almost sev- 
ered his head from the body. 

I do not recall having thought any- 
thing about a mathematical calculation. | 
either in the wing shooting, or for try- 
ing to stop the musk rat, however, | 
have thot a whole lot, thruout the 
more recent years, the period of ma- 
tured reasoning, relative to the normal 
operation of what we are in the habit 
of referring to as man’s complex organ- 
ism—the mento-physical work in co-or- 
dination, that process defined by the 
dictionary expert, Webster, as “that 
which produces harmonious results.” I 
am, therefore, persuaded that the stunt 
of successful shooting at rapidly mov- 
ing targets, is very much a matter of 
normally, well-developed mento-physi- 
cal co-ordination, unto an organic func- 
tional harmony. 

Mass. 
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“He’s After It!” 


HES a big fellow, by the feel of 
him. Let him run awhile— 
then strike him hard! 

Fishing’s great sport, isn’t it? — 
especially when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


Special method of balancing gives the 1918 
Evinrude wonderfully smooth, vibration- 
less running. Equipped with Evinrude 
Magneto— Built-In Flywheel Type and 
Automatic Reverse. 


New catalog just out —write for it. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CoO. 
843 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches: 

New York, Boston, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 

‘oronto, Montreal, Victoria 


Also Mfrs. of The Evinrude Oil Engine 


" Evinruding - — 
Rowboat Motoring 
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the CEEBYNITE 


atwenty four- 


hour COMPASS 
$3 5° at De eT 
Riese 38 mast hte sae 


locally 


Leedaw!l Compa 
Magnapole 
Litenite 
Aurapole 


iiyler /nstrament Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 








Those crafty fellows—the big beauties of the 
streams that know an ordinary bait when they 
see it—will never be on your string until you use 
a bait that is scientifically designed to coax them 
to that first nibble. 


The famous Hildebrandt line of hooks, spinners and 
flies have won their reputation by doing just that. Made by 
experts who know the peculiar whims of every variety, the 
Hildebrandt baits out-guess the fish and give you that all 
over delight that you never found in ‘ ‘just fishing 30 > kinds 
and sizes for every variety of fish and every sort « fish 1ing 

Use the coupon and get the big Hildebrandt catalog of 
baits, casting and fly lines, rods, reels, etc. Send today; a 
2e¢ stamp brings it. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, Ind. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
755 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


Please send me your 1918 TACKLE CATALOG 


I §Fly Fish? 


7 Bait Cast § ae 


Maane. 22. 


Address..... 


HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
HGOK AND LAND 'EM 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. Please 


write questions clearly, 


altho noms de plume are not as desirable 


In your opinion, is the 6mm. Lee 
straight-pull rifle, as formerly used 
in the U. S. navy, sufficiently power- 
ful for coyotes, deer, bears, mountain 
lions, etc? Can it be converted into 
a fairly efficient hunting arm? Is 
the acticn safe and reliable? Have 
you the ballistics of the cartridge?— 
Irving S. Miller, Lakeview, Ore. 

Answer.—-This rifle is amply pow- 
erful for the game you mention, with 
the exception of grizzly bear. You 
will find the ballistics in our ballistic 
table in this issue.—Editor. 


I have a .25-35 Savage rifle which 
I have had no opportunity to try out 
thoroly yet. I have never seen any- 
thing about this rifle in your columns 
and would appreciate it very much if 
you would publish its hitting powers 
and desirability for deer and bear in 
this vicinity. Can a .250-3000 cart- 
ridge be used in it? How does it com- 
pare with the .303 and .30-30? As to 
hitting powers, I mean.—Harry Fo- 
gelberg, Seattle, Wash. 
You will find the ballis- 
cartridge in our bal- 
250-3000 cart- 
You can 


Answer. 
tics of the .25-35 
listic column. The 
ridge cannot be used in it. 
compare the figures with those of the 
.603 and .30, also published in our 
ballistic table.—Editor. 


I would like to see an article from 
some one who knows, of arms and 
ammunition that are being made in 
the United States for military use, 
that are not listed in sporting cata- 
logs, giving measurements, dimen- 
sions, ete., of guns and ballistics of 


legibly and as briefly as possible, and 


for publication as real names, 


their cartridges. These rifles will 
eventually come into the hands of 
hunters and it would be well to know 
something about them. Would it be 
possible to get such an article?7—-Wm. 
F. Wright, Magna, Utah. 

Answer.—tThe principal guns being 
made in this country for military use 
are four, viz.: Our .30-cal. U. S. Army 
Springfield, using the .30-cal. cart- 
ridge; the British Enfield, Model 
1914, being made by the Remington 
and Winchester companies, and which 
use the .303 British cartridge; the 
Russian army rifle, which is practi- 
cally a .30 cal., using a cartridge very 
much like the United States army 
cartridge but slightly shorter; and the 
British Enfield rifle, slightly modified 
to comply with our government speci- 
fications and taking our regular army 
.30-cal. cartridge. The ballistics of 
these cartridges will be found in our 
ballistic table in this issue. We could 
fill twenty pages with dimensions of 
the rifles, but doubt if the bulk of 
these would be of interest, as the prin- 
cipal dimensions which would be of 
interest have to do with the stocks, 
and these being military, would be re- 
placed by sporting stocks. If there 
are any other dimensions in which 
you are interested we would be glad 
to get them for you.—KEditor. 


Please tell me how is the .303 Sav- 
age rifle for all-around use with the 
26-inch barrel take-down. How will 
it group its shots for 100, 200 and 300 
yards? How is the short range am- 
munition for this rifle, and how is 
this rifle with a 22-inch barrel? What 


Table of Ballistics: 


always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 


is the velocity and energy with the 22- 
inch barrel, and how is the Savage 
.303 saddle gun?—-Soren Hansen, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Answer.—The .303 Savage rifle is 
as accurate as other rifles of its class 
and should be good for 6-inch to & 
inch groups at 200 yards. The take- 
down feature might affect the shooting 
slightly. You will find the ballistics 
in our ballistic table in this issue. With 
22-inch barrel it makes a very good 
saddle gun.—Hditor. 


Will you please give me the ballis- 
tics of the .25-20 repeater, H. V., all 
the way down the line.—R. L. Bailey, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Answer.—yYou will find the ballis- 
tics asked for in our ballistic table in 
this issue.—-Editor. 


I bought a fancy Savage .303 rifle. 
What is the standing of that arm 
among sportsmen? Would it be suffi- 
ciently accurate and powerful for any 
game in Wisconsin or Canada? What 
is the ballistics, trajectory, etc., of this 
gun? I want to use it for deer hunt- 
ing in Wisconsin this fall. Please tell 
me just how to sight up this rifle for 
deer hunting in Wisconsin. Tell me, 
please, just how you would go about 
it. I’ve hunted deer and other game 
for a number of years, but with a rifle 
it was generally a hit or miss propo- 
sition—Geo. H. Eigenberger, Cuba 
City, Wis. 

Answer.—The .303 Savage has long 
been considered a first-class rifle of 
the medium high power kind. The bal- 
listics will be found in our ballistic 


So many of our querists have asked for ballistics of our different cartridges we have decided to run from time to 


time a table giving the ballistics of the different cartridges concerning which inquiries are made. 


By this method we 


economize in space and have all the data together where it may be most readily found and comparisons most easily made. 
The following table contains the ballistics of all cartridges concerning which inquiries have been made in the queries 


published in this issue: 


H. V., 
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ble. To sight in the rifle, first pro- 


vide a rest where you can rest the left | 
hand as in the normal offhand posi- | 
the chest and the right elbow. | 
This holds the body perfectly steady. | 
Then fire the rifle at 100 yards so the | 
pullet strikes exactly where the top of | | 


tion, 


the front sight is held. In firing be 
careful to support the rifle itself in 
the palm of the left hand, otherwise 
the rifle will shoot higher from rest 
than offhand, and when you get in the 
field you will find yourself shooting 
low. In your rest 
as possible the position of arms and 
shoulders and holding the gun in which 
you would hold it offhand.—Kditor. 





Please give velocity, energy, and ex- 
treme killing range, also weight of load 
of the following big game cartridges: 
.280 Ross, .401 and .351 Winchester, .30 
new Springfield, .303 British, .256, .30 
and .35 Newton H. V. The Ross H. V. 
280 is my favorite big game rifle. I 
have heard from many _ different 
sources that it cannot be equaled for 
hunting big game, such as moose, griz- 
zly bears, mountain lions, goats and big 
horns. I shall be very pleased if you 
would give your verdict, as to its abil- 
ity to deliver a knock-down blow to 
the denizens of mountain and timber, 
only hoping that you will not condemn 
it as a big game arm. Where can I 
get the original copper-tube ammuni- 


tion for above rifle; the Ross factory | 


at Quebec, Can., has been out of busi- 
ness for several months. Where can I 
get a belt 4 


.280 Ross ammunition; also a belt for 


30-30 ammunition for my Savage feath- | 


erweight? Is a .280 Ross a good gun 


for hunting from the saddle, as is the} 
favorite mode of hunting in the West? | 
What belt gun would you advise me to} 


carry for supplementary arm for big 


game rifle, when hunting in the Rock- | 


ies? What about a Colt .45 Auto pis- 


tol, improved model, as a pocket gun, | 
What | 
do you think of the Marble specialties? | 
Which does the greater execution, the | 


or a .880 Auto. Savage pistol? 


soft-nosed bullet ex. .303B. or expand- 
ing cartridge ex. .280 Ross? 
oss H. V. what would be your prefer- 
ence for sights, Marble’s V-M front 


gxht, Marble’s flexible rear sight, or | 
r-gular sights?—A. E. McMullen, Man- | 


ck, Ont. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the cart- 
igegs you mention will be found in 
r ballistic table in this issue. The 
8S .280 is a very powerful big game 


‘le. There is occasionally complaint | 


lack of penetration, at short ranges, 
heavy game, but not many. We do 


t know where the copper tube am- | 
inition can be purchased, if not from | 


> factory. The U. S. Cartridge Com- 


ny, of Lowell, Mass., formerly made | 
Post & Floto, of Reade Street, New | 


imitate as closely | 


inches wide to use with | 


For .280 | 
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played a dominant part in America’s 
glorious military history. Colt’s have been 
the standard of comparison in safety, 
quickness and efficiency, and have always 
stood the test in our national defense. 
Colt’s Firearms will give you ample pro- 
tection in your private life. Put your trust 
in the Colt name — your country does. 


Illustrated Catalog No. 40 mailed free on request 








HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Revolvers 
Automatic Pistols 
Automatic Machine Guns 
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COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. 


Standard of the Firearms World 


For nearly a century Colt’s Firearms have 



















NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK 





All Kinds 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
of REPAIRING 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Sportsmen! 


Campers! Automobilists! 


PV SATEVER kind or length of trip you 
plan for this year—Camping, Fishing. 
Hunting. Automobiling, etc., there's some 
particular equipment adapted to it that you 
should have to make the trip successful and most 
enjoyable. Out here in Colorado Springs we have 
8 sporting goods store—said to be the largest and 
finest in the West—that caters to these very wants 
It's conducted by sportsmen—men who know the 
needs from experience in their own trips all over 
these Western mountains and plains— 







We have issued a big cata- 
log of just these things— 


Send for it! st7yccirvec. FREE! > 


THE COLORADO SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Department K, 18 East Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





: Colorado Sporting Goods Company, Dept. K 


18 East Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs 
: Please send me your Big Free Catalogue : 


: for Sportsmen and Automobilists. 


Signed 


Street 


State 


City 
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3000 f.s. VELOCITY 


30 SPRINGFIELD ’06 








Average group at 100 yards 








Made with 150 grain M. C. Service Bullet, 
regular sights, and 52 grains Du Pont Improved 
Military Rifle Powder No. 16. 


For further particulars write: 
RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











FIGLEY FLY BOOKS 


Rubber bands hold flies on tension and in 

rfect order, keeping guts straight and 
oopsopen. Flies can not drop out. Best 
leather cover and French Ivory leaves. 


PRICES SINGLE END se aH FH 

$2.50 to $4.00 | a Ny 
Double end, any combination, $5 to $8, 3, aoe 
each. All books have 8 leaves. One bait 


hook leaf placed in book, when requested, 
in place of one fly leaf. 





Write your special requirements. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Single end book, Large book holding 174 
18 to 30 flies on flies on 3 leaves, or 145 flies 


N. C. FIGLEY, Selida, Gob. Sar Ge" 














| York City, are the United States ager ‘s 
| and might be able to assist you. Woud 
| also suggest you write to the Dominion 
| Cartridge Company, Montreal, Queb: 
You can obtain the belts from H. 
Heiser Saddlery Company, of Denv: 
Colo. Many consider the Ross son 

| What too long in the barrel for a said 
| dle gun. It is usually made with a 2%. 
|inch barrel. Either Colt or Smith & 
Wesson revolver using a_ .38_ special 
cartridge makes a fine belt gun. The 
| Colt .45 auto does good work after the 
joints are rightened up enough so the 
|rattle is taken out. The .280 Ross will 
do far more execution than the .303. 
|Marble’s V-M front sight is very good 
when the light is right, but sometimes 
disappointing when it is not. We do 
/not know of a flexible rear. sight 
adapted to the Ross rifle.—Editor. 


I would like a table of ballistics of 
'the various army service rifle cart- 
| ridges used by the Allied armies, par- 
| ticularly the bullet weight and muzzle 
velocity of the following: French, 8 
mm. Lebel; English, .303 Lee-Enfield 
(Mark 7); Russian, 7.62 mm, Nagant 
III; Belgian, 7.65 Belgian Mauser.—A. 
J. Stevenson, San Francisco, Cal. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics 
asked for in our ballistic table in this 
issue.—Editor. 


This morning as I was coming in 
from my trap line without any luck, I 
| thought I ought to try myself out at 
target work with my rifle, which is a 
Remington single shot model 4, .22-cal. 
After shooting about 30 shots, I put 
in a new cartridge, .22 L. R., same as 
using before, and upon discharge the 
powder flew out of the breech into my 
eyes but the bullet went home all right, 
and after five more shots it did the 
same thing, and when I went to extract 
the shell it pulled the head off and 
left the case in the chamber, which | 
later removed with the aid of tools. 
Now, I would like to know the cause 
of this as the rifle was in good condi- 
| tion when I took it out—not a spot in 
it anywhere as I could see. And also 
can this arm be rebored to chamber 
the .32 long cartridge, and where can it 
be done; and can you give some esti- 
mation of the cost? Or what larger 
caliber than .22 can it be fitted for? ! 
am getting tired of this caliber and 
would like something as heavy as pos: 
sible to take its place in same gun. 
Harold Anderson, Canton, Ohio. 





Answer.—Your cartridges were burs' 
ing at the rims, in all probability from 


| 
‘no fault of the gun. These are wa! 


|times, so just accept little things like 
'a defective cartridge as a matter « 
course. I believe it would cost yo! 
more to have this barrel rebored to 

larger caliber than it would to buy 

|new gun. The extractor would ha‘\* 
'to be changed, most likely the firir< 




















nin, too, and I don’t know what else 
esides. The factories wouldn’t do this 
for you ‘now, and you would have to 
ook up a gunsmith. The work might 
not be satisfactory at that, and any- 
how the cost would be excessive. The 
Stevens people could have rebored the 
barrel to a .25 rimfire, making the gun 
considerably more powerful, but I 
doubt if they would do the work upon 
a gun manufactured by others. The 
Remingtons chamber for .32_ short, 
long and extra long, but I cannot say 
whether or not they would be willing 
to change your barrel and action, so 
as to fit it for the larger caliber.— 
Editor, 


Can you suggest a suitable non-mer- 
curic primer in the smaller sizes such 
that would be suitable to use in the .38- 
cal. S. & W. Special with Bullseye pow- 
der, and also one for the .25-20 repeater 
with No. 75 and No. 80 powders? I no- 
tice at times that correspondents re- 
quest information in regard to a choice 
of rear peep sights for the Model 1895 
Winchester rifle, and would state in re- 
gard to the above, thinking it might 
be of some assistance to anyone own- 
ing one of these models and who is 
contemplating fitting it with rear sight 
of the peep or receiver design, that I 
have a Model 1895 .30 Government ’06 
Winchester rifle fitted with a No. 41 
Lyman wind-gauge receiver sight and I 
find it all that one could desire. The 
slot in barrel is fitted with a King No. 
6 flat top folding leaf sight which is 
so adjusted that it is in alignment with 
front and rear sights with rifle at 
“point blank” for the service load. Nat- 
urally all one has to do after he has 
changed his elevation and windage for 
a reduced load is to use the folding 
leaf in barrel slot as a guide in aligning 
them for the service load when same 
is used again. The rifle is a take-down 
and if one adjusts the wear screw in 
forearm he can have it go together as 
tight as desired, and as yet I have not 
experienced any difficulty in having 
to line up or resight the rifle on ac- 
count of the take-down construction. 
For reduced loads I use Ideal bullet 
No, 308,241, 154 grs. 311-1000, with 11 
ers. No. 75 and find it a nice target 
load, bullet cast of 86% lead, 7% tin, 

antimony; also .30-30 short range 
ft point metal-cased bullet, 117 ers., 
ith 16 grs. No. 80 for woodchucks, etc. 

.ese loads require about 220 yds. ele- 
vation on my rifle as marked on 41 Ly- 

an sight (if such marks may be in- 

nded to represent yards) over the 
rvice loads.—A,. M. Schnetzler, Cleve- 

id, O. 

\nswer.—Your letter contains a good 

al of information, and we are glad to 

blish it, commending it to our read- 
About primers, better write the 
nited States Cartridge Company, 
idgeport, Conn., or the Rem—vU. M. 
Company, same address. They can 
1 you definitely about which of their 
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primers is of the non-mercuric order.— 
Editor. 


Please give me what you can of the 
ballistics of both the .25-25 and .25-21 
Stevens. Which is the easiest shell to 
reload? Could smokeless powder be 
used safely in the long, straight-tapered 
shell of the .25-25 and what maximum 
velocity could I get with it? How do 
the two shells compare in accuracy? 
What is the rate of turn in the rifling 
of each of the above calibers?—R. W. 
Cowan, Galveston, Texas, 

Answer.—The .25-21 Stevens is given 
as having a muzzle velocity of 1,440 ft, 
trajectory at 200 yds., taken midway, 
12.53 in. The .25-25 is 1,551 ft, for ve- 
locity, trajectory 11.33 in.—both of 
these with black powder. No figures 
are obtainable with smokeless powder. 
I see no reason why smokeless powder 
should not be used in either cartridge 
and the same velocity obtained as with 
.25-20—provided the _ barrel 
stand the strain. It might be neces- 


sary to obtain a special smokeless steel | 


barrel, nickel steel or some like barrel 


intended for the use of smokeless pow- | 
der. I do not know what kind of a | 


barrel you have, so am at a loss as to 
advising you about the use of smoke- 
less powder. 


of the gun. If your barrel and action 


would | 


Better write the maker | 


will stand the strain, permitting the | 
use of smokeless powder, you will get | 
a velocity up to 1,800 ft., using jack- | 


eted bullets, and since either shell, 
the .25-21 or .25-25, would hold more 
powder than you would dare place in it, 
the velocity with either 
would be the same. 


cartridge | 
The .25-25 was in- | 


vented in a day when black powder | 


was used exclusively. 
had some advantage of the one holding 
less powder, but that advantage is done 
away with now and I should prefer the 
shorter shell. 
in the .25-25 was originally cut with a 
12-inch turn, but I think that this was 
changed later to the same twist as the 
.25-20, which my authority gives as one 
turn in 13 inches. Any twist from 12 
to 15 inches will handle the &6-gr. bul- 
let well, when the velocity is 1,600 ft. 
and greater. Personally I should pre- 
fer a 14-inch twist, thus permitting the 


use of a short bullet without undue 


The shell then | 


The twist of the rifling 


drift. The straight shell is just as well | 
adapted to the use of smokeless pow- | 


der as any other shell. The only ad- 
vantage of the bottle-neck is that it 
will hold more powder, and any of 


these shells, .25-20, .25-21, or .25-25, will | 


hold enough. I conclude that given suf- 
ficient strength of barrel and action, 
the right powder and a jacketed bullet, 
2,000 feet a second could be obtained 
with the .25-25 shell. I couldn’t give 
figures for powder and load, however, 
not being aware of any one who has 
experimented with this cartridge, 
using smokeless powder. 


yards.—Editor. 


With either | 
cartridge the accuracy is fine up to 200 | 








MEDAL OF HONOR (GOLD) 


_P. P. L. E. San Francisco, 1915 
Highest possible award and only one 
of its rank given for Fishing Tackle 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


THINKING OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT RODS? 


Did you ever hear of 

H. L. LEONARD’S CATSKILL 
Baby Jr.—Six feet, one ounce or under 
Baby—Seven feet, one and one-half 

ounces. 
Fairy—Eight feet, about two ounces. 

EVERY ONE CAN BE USED FOR 

PRACTICAL TROUT ANGLING. 


LOUIS 
RHEAD’S 




























American Nature 


Flies 
WE ARE 
SOLE AUTHORIZED MAKERS 
OF THESE 


10 patterns each for April, May, June 
and July Angling and three patterns 
of the popular Shad Flies. Price of all 
patterns, $2.50 Dozen. 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“Tuscarora” Special 9% feet....$ 7.00 
“Nonpareil”? Special 9% feet..... 14.00 
“Caledonia” Special 9% feet..... 22.00 
H. L. Leonard Tournament 91% ft 40.00 

“INTRINSIC” LINES 
FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
30 yds. 40 yds. 
Size D: for Heavy Rods.$6.50 $8.00 ea. 
Size &: for Med. Rods.. 4.50 5,50 ea. 
“INTRINSIC” LEADERS 





Each 
For Dry Fly—3 weights—7% feet .$0.40 


For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet... .35 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Per Doz. 


Either Regular or Light Tied....$1.20 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


Per Doz. 
On Hooks No. 12 or 16.....060«<<. $1.50 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 1.80 





“Albion” Waders 


THE ONLY PERFECT WADERS 


Wading Stockings, stocking feet.$11.00 
Light Wt. Stockings, stocking feet 12.00 


Wading Pants, stocking feet..... 16.50 
Light Weight Wading Pants, 
Ee OE >, Sera Ri kadwaneuaes 17.50 





Bait Casting 
Tackle 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


The New Short Butt, long tip type 
$2.10 to $35.00 each 


LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS 
$2.00 to $35.00 each 


HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING 
LINES 


; $1.00 to $2.25 per 50-yard Spool 
ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAITS 





SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full 
list of above, also many special goods, and 
COLOR PLATES of Flies. Copy will be 
mailed on receipt of 5-cent stamp. 























ENRY PENDERGAST on left, three 
times champion of New York 
State, and Neaf Apgar, the best-known 
professional shooter in the East. Both 
made a perfect score—1l00 straight—at 


the last New York State Shoot. 
They shoot 


ITHACA GUNS 
because any man can break more tar- 
gets with an ITHACA. 

Catalog FREE. 


Double hammerless guns, $29.00 up. 
Single barrel trap guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 10 
ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 











IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
> grains and from 14 


Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 








KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 














Hi) 





I would like to know whether the 16- 
gauge shotgun or the 12-gauge shotgun 
is the best for ducks, and what is the 
proper size of shot and the proper load 
of powder.—E. Russell Edgar, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

The 12-gauge has more 
power than a 16 and is therefore the 
duck gun. Power means the 
striking force of the pellets, and veloc- 
ity being the same, is in direct propor- 
tion to the load. The velocity of nor- 
mal 16 and 12-gauge loads is just about 
the same. Special 16s, those of heavy 
weight, chambered for a 3-inch case, 
patterning around 75 to 80%, would 
about equal,an ordinary 12, but such 


Answer. 


better 


| guns are rare and there is no certainty 


of obtaining one, while good 12s are 
common. In a gun of ordinary weight, 
say from 7% to 8 pounds, a good load is 
31% drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
No. 6 shot. If a heavier charge is re- 
quired, use 3% drams of powder and 
14% ounces of No, 5 shot. The first load 
given is a good one for ordinary ducks, 


| anything from teal to mallard. For red- 


| heads, 





canvasbacks, broadbills, mal- 
lards, I’d take the heavier load. I have 
this season been shooting ducks with a 
load of 3% drams of Du Pont and 14 
ounces of No. 4 shot. But if this load is 
to be used the barrels should be of spe- 
cial strength, and the gun ought to be 
a very close shooter. When you do get 
a gun that will handle this load right 


it is effective up to nearly or quite 60 
yards.—C, A. 


I wish to ask two questions re- 
garding a shotgun, viz: (A) Does 
length of barrel make any . dif- 


ference in range of gun, i. e., should 


| a 32-in. barrel shoot farther and harder 


than a 30-in.? (B) For a general-pur- 
pose “farmer’s’” shotgun for squirrel, 
quail, ducks rabbits, wild animals such 
as mink, skunks, foxes and ’coons, and 
for shooting at long range, hawks and 
Owls, would you advise a 16 or 12-gauge 
gun? You see, I had though that I 
should have a 32-in. or 34-in. barrel 
gun for long-range shooting, but now I 
have a chance to purchase a good 
slightly used D,. H. E. Parker 12, 30-in., 
in good condition, for about half pres- 
ent selling price, so I am interested in 
knowing if the range of this 30-in. 
might be as good as a 82-in. or 34-in.— 
Blake Adams, Mammoth, Cal. 


Answer.—The 32 or 34-in. barrels 
would have a trifling advantage in ve- 
locity over barrels of 30 ins. with some 
powders, not with others. Long bar- 
rels are preferred by some _ people, 


chiefly because of the longer sighting 


radius and the greater accuracy with 
which they can be pointed. The differ 
ence in the shooting qualities between 
a 30 and a 32-in. barrel couldn’t be 
tected except by the use of a chrono- 
graph. My advice would be to go ahead 
and buy the Parker. The 12-gauge is 
a more powerful gun than the 16, and 
better adapted to long-range shooting. 
The weight of the gun and the load has 
more to do with the effectiveness of an 
arm at long range than the length of 
barrel, when the minimum length is 30 
ins.—C, A. 


Looking upon the different gauges 
from a mechanical and civil engineer- 
ing point of view, J. D. Myers’ article 
in your December number is certainly 
sound. I have before me a Winchester 
pump 30-in. full ’97 model and Stevens 
pump 30-in. full, former 12 and the 
other 20 gauge. The wall of 12 at the 
breech is .1,975-in. thick and that of 20 
is .172-in. If the safe pressure for 12 
is 5 tons, what is the safe pressure for 
the 20? The solution, according to en- 
gineering formula, that thickness of 
walls, of pipes and tubes are to each 
other as the diameters of inside bore 
to withstand the same pressure gives 
5.76 tons safe pressure for 20 with wall 
.172 in., as against 5 tons for 12 with 
side .1,975 in. thick. By the same for- 
mula, if 5 tons is safe pressure for 12 
of shell .1,975 in. thick, 10 would have 
to have wall .21 in.; 16, .179 in., and 
20-gauge, .167 in., all to withstand pres- 
sure of 5 tons per square inch. But 
supposing all had the same thickness 
of .1,975 in., then the safe pressure for 
10 would be 4.7 ton; for 12, 5 tons; for 
16, 5.52 tons, and for 20, 5.92 tons.— 
P, A. Brick, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Answer.—I take a deal of pleasure in 
publishing these instructive letters from 
our engineering friends, It seems from 
Mr. Brick’s deductions that the 20- 
gauge is capable, granted like thick- 
ness of metal, of withstanding a pres- 
sure of 6 tons, as compared with 5 for 
the 12. This still leaves open the ques- 
tion of the strength of an arch. The 
walls of a barrel or any section of them 
is an arch, and there is no doubt that 
the smaller arch of the narrow gaug® 
would withstand a greater crushing 
weight than would a larger bore, but 
how about pressure applied from i! 
side the tube?—C. A. 


I have a new Winchester 20-gauge r 
peating shotgun and would like to kno 
what size shot would be best to use 
this gun for rabbits and small gam 
Will you also advise me as to wh: 
the difference is between King’s sem - 
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For Summer Cottage, 
mm Camp and Lodge 


Here’s something that solves 
an embarrassing problem at 
the camp and summer cottage 
as well as at home. 

It eliminates the outhouse 
and the open vault. Gives your 
place comfort and sanitary 
surroundings. 


More Comfortable, Healthful, 
Convenient 


It’s easily set up—easily portable. In_ summer it 
eliminates the germ-breeding, ill-smelling outdoor 
privy—in winter gives &@ warm, comfortable, odor- 
less toilet. Endorsed by Boards of Health. Used 
by outdoor folks everywhere, 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In the House or Cottage 
The germs are killed by achemical processin water 
in the container. Empty once a month. No more 
trouble toempty than ashes, Closet absolutely guar- 
anteed, uarantee on file in the office of this pub- 
lication, Ask for catalog and price. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 17005 6th ST., DETROIT, MICH. 

Ask about the Ro-San Washstand---Hot and Cold Running 
Water Without Plumbing. 









Indoor Closet 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 








WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 





SEATTLE, WASH. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting 


Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 








smokeless powder and bulk smokeless 
powder? Which is best to use in the 
above gun for general shooting, and 


| why?—W. C. P., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








In a 20-bore gun use No. 6 shot for 
rabbits, No. 8 for quail, 7s for prairie 
chickens or squirrels. For ducks use 
7s or 6s, depending on how close the 
gun patterns. King’s semi-smokeless is 
about what its name implies. It is a 
good deal of the same nature as black 
powder, but makes considerably 
smoke and that of lighter color than 
black-powder smoke. Nitro or smoke- 
less powder is an entirely different 
compound, practically smokeless. If 
you do not object to smoke, there is no 
advantage in smokeless powder, but 
most people do. Smokeless powder is 
a decided advantage because you can 
see the effect of the first barrel in- 
stantly and can then get in the second 
barrel if needed. With black powder 
you will have to dodge down under the 
smoke in order to see whether you 
have killed or not.—C. A. 


less 


What penetration should be made by 
a 12-gauge shotgun loaded with 3% 
drams Du Pont smokeless and 1% ozs. 
No. 4 chilled shot, at 40 yards? Has 
a 16-gauge, shooting a _ proportional 
charge, more penetration than a 12- 
gauge? Which of the two is the most 
effective for duck and goose shooting? 
Does the choke in a gun increase its 
penetration?—G. A. T., Helena, Mont. 


Answer.—We have no regular way 
of making penetration tests in this 
country. In England the Petit pad is 
used, but complaint is there made that 
the results are misleading. The best 
test of a load for penetration is to take 
the velocity, which is done. 


Even then | 


results vary a bit with the manner of | 


loading, the primer, etc. In a general 
way it might be stated that the 12- 


gauge with 314, drams of powder will | 


have from 25 to 40 feet a second high- 
er velocity than the 16 with the usual 


load of 2% drams and one ounce. If | 


the sixteen were loaded with 2% 


drams, which is in my opinion a bet- | 


ter charge, the thing would be reversed 
and the 16 might show a trifle the high- 
er velocity (velocity means penetra- 
tion); not much. The 12-gauge is the 
more powerful gun on ducks or any- 
thing else, if it is loaded up to the 
limits of the bore. This is because 
the load contains more shot, and these 
shot can be driven at equal or higher 
velocity than is practicable with any 
sixteen except a very heavy gun, 
shooting 3 drams of powder. The rule 
still holds good that the larger the bore 


| the greater the power, and there is no 
way of getting around it. 


A 16 can be 
had to shoot 3 drams of powder and 
11-16 ounces of shot, and a powerful 
load secured, but the 12 can be had to 
shoot 3% drams of powder and 1% 




















. Polar Bear 
Mountain Lion and Leopard 


A collection of exceptionally beautiful rugs 
for sale. Soft skins with heavy rich fur. 


MOUNTED HEADS 


Buffalo, Coyote, Mountain and African Lions, Grizzly and 
Black Bear. Robes of Buffalo, Elk, Deer, Sheep, Antelope 


and Mountain Goat. Our trophies will add that final artis- 
tic touch to den, hall, oftice or dining room. Write today 
for our beautiful, illustrated, 32-page catalog, Field Guide, 


and Records of North American Big Game 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


Branch: Livingston, Montana 

















Camp Mess Kit—Special 


A complete outfit consisting of pud- 
ding pan or plate with cover, cup 
spoon, fork, fry pan with folding 
handle. Very compact, fitted in 
khaki bag With carrying strap 
Special All Complete, $2.00 
Hundreds of articles you can use 
or need are listed in our catalogue 
**L.’* Send 4c postage for it, Today. 


/\\RMY & NAVY EQUIPMENT CO 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 


























Carter-Built Reels 
D Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

















To Help Win 
The War 


EVERY CAMPER 
Should buy a Liberty Bond. 


EVERY FISHERMAN 
Should subscribe to the Red Cross. 


EVERY HUNTER 
Should donate to the Y. M. C. A. 


EVERY MOTORIST 
Should send Uncle Sam’s boys 
Smileage Books. 


EVERY BOY SCOUT 
Should save Thrift Stamps. 


And after you have ‘‘done your bit,’’ 
and plans for your annual vacation 
begin to occupy your mind, do not 
forget that Carpenter Tents and 
Carpenter Motorboat accessories will 
help you to enjoy to the fullest 
measure every day you are in the 
open. Mawnan fully describing 
either line will be sent upon request. 


We want orders but, WINNING THE 
WarR Is EVERYBODY’S FIRST JOB. 


Gero-B-CaRPENTER & Co 


444 North WellsSt., Chicago, Illinois 


























Don’t Get Fooled 


witha 


JAPANESE 


As IMITATION 








—The JOE WELSH—Telarana Nova- 
Leader is the strongest part of your 
tackle and it costs the least. It’s a 
true-blue Scotch Product—endorsed 
by the best anglers all over the world. 


—There isa size for every fish, break- 
ing strengths 4 pounds to 30 pounds, 
lengths 3, 6, and 9 feet. NO knots, 
NO splices—and hard to wear out. 
Fish can’t see it—it’s invisible. 

—If your dealer hasn’t it—write today—this 


ad and 25c brings you a 3-ft. sample; 50c, 6-feet; 
5c, 9 feet. 


JOE WELSH 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent U. S. and Canada 























Kennebec, 
Canoes 


The Sponson model 
canbe used by youngand 
old with perfect safety 
on salt water, large lakes 
and for fly fishing. 
{[Sponson shown here is 
equipped with motor.] 

/rite for our 


FREE 


illustrated catalog 
of canvas covered 
canoes and rowboats. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE C0.,53 R.R. Sune Waterville, Me. 








Taxidermy Is An Art 


Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic 
Art in Taxidermy is a “Peer’’ in his line. His 
is the best known system for preserving trophies of the 
chase absolutely true to life and nature. Medals awarded 
World's Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. Send the trophies 
you are proud of to him for preservation. They will be 
mounted expertly and beautifully. Prices reasonable. 


Established 1874. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 























By Chester A. Reed, S. B, 
With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Althothere are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 


trate practically all of them with accurately colored plates. 
THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 50c 
sesessseeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todayseussese 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
GAME BIRDS"’ to 

Name. 


Full Address 
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ounces of shot, and the superiority of 
the big gun is then not to be disputed. 


| —C. A. 
I noticed in the February number 
your answers to some 20-bore ques- 


| have a 


| getting excessive pressure. 


| rel Springfield with 2% 


tions that interested me very much. I 
20-gauge single barrel Spring- 
field with 29-inch cylinder bore barrel 
made by the government for the sol- 
diers to shoot game with when the old 
.45-70 Springfield was in use by the 
government—weight about 7 pounds. I 
also have a Harrington & Richardson 
single 28-inch barrel, full choke— 
weight 6% pounds. About four years 
ago I bought 100 new brass shells 
made at Frankford arsenal and have 
loaded and fired some of them as many 
as ten or fifteen times each with usual- 
ly 3 drams Du Pont smokeless shotgun 
power and 1 ounce of No. . or No. 8 
shot; using one card and 24-inch felt, 


wads over powder and two po over | 


shot, and for primers U. M. C. No. 9 or 
government non-mercuric. There is a 
little more recoil to the H. & R., due to 
difference in weight, I suppose, but I 
have never had the least trouble with 
shells sticking so I did not think I was 
The pat- 
tern of both guns seems to be about the 
same. Several people have remarked 
how well they performed, not knowing 
of course what kind of loads I was us- 
ing. Now, a few words about round 
ball in a shotgun. I never could see 
how a round ball would ever shoot well 
in a choke bore, but in the single bar- 
drams Du 
Pont smokeless and a 340-grain round 
ball without any patch, just lubricant 
run in on top of the ball, no wad on 


| top, I have several times put 5 shots 
| in a 9-inch circle at 50 yards, offhand, 
| and on the last day I shot it at target 


| that measured 14 


I put ten consecutive balls in a group 
inches across, but 
at 5 o’clock on the target, so it only 
scored 37 out of possible 50. Distance 


| was 100 yards, position kneeling, tar- 


| get A military. 


I belong to the local 


| rifle club here and do my own reload- 


ing for target work, but I like to do 
something a little different sometimes. 
That is the reason of the round ball in 
the 20 and as I have a collection of 


| over 100 different firearms, I take some 


of them out to amuse myself with 
muzzle-loaders, etc. The only question 
I want you to answer is this: Am I 
loading the 20-gauge guns too heavy? 


| —R. T,. Whitten, Long Beach, Cal. 


| done with the 20-bore shotgun. 


Answer.—I have been much interest- 
ed in your account of what you have 
At this 


| date, having used the guns a great deal 





in the way you have without any 
trouble, I wouldn’t listen to anybody 
who said I had too heavy a load. I 
have never tried modern smokeless 
powders in a brass shell without crimp, 
if that is the way you load them, but 





surmise that the lack of crimp would 
reduce pressures a great deal. It may 
be that you are not getting any high- 
er breech pressure than would ordinar- 
ily be developed in a crimped shel] 
with 2144 drams of powder. Anyway, it 
seems to me that your load must he 
safe or you would have discovered it 
long ago. The surprising thing about 
it all to me is that Du Pont will burn 
quick, sharp and strong without a 
crimp or in a brass shell. We all know 
that black powder would, but it has 
always been held that smokeless pow- 
der needed to be confined by a crimp, 
pretty good crimp at that. I take it 
that the ounce of shot worked in 
enough resistance to replace crimp, 
and that if you had used less shot re. 
sults might not have been so _ good. 
These brass shells with Du Pont pow- 
der would make a mighty nice, cheap 
load, if they work as well in every- 
body’s hands, in all guns as they seem 
to have done in this instance. A good 
round ball, smooth-bore gun will shoot 
into a 12-inch ring at 100 yards, when 
charge has been properly fitted to the 
gun, but anything better than that is 
rather remarkable. I have myself kept 
five shots in a 5-inch pattern at 50 
yards, using a Marble Game _ Getter, 
smooth barrel of course, but I had lit- 
tle hope of keeping up the pace had | 
continued to shoot.—C. A. 


I have been using a Winchester 20- 
gauge in the field, but have just or- 
dered a Marlin 20 because it will han- 
dle a longer shell. I want to do some 
trap shooting, but I am at too great 
a disadvantage with the 20, and the 
other boys all use a 12. I do not want 
to tie up any more money in guns than 
I can help. Then again, if I got a 
gun for trap shooting, would the chang- 
ing bother me? What is the difference 
between a trap gun and a field gun 
with a full choke? Will one gun make 
a better pattern than the other? What 
I want to know is, is the barrel on 
both the same.—F. L. Ingram, Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

Answer.—There is no particular dif- 

ference between the shooting of 4 
trap gun and any other gun of same 
gauge and choke. As our correspond: 
ent states, the man who uses any less 
gauge than a 12 at the trap is handi- 
capped, hence trap guns are practical: 
ly restricted to 12 bores, and if the 
marksman prefers any other gauge for 
the field he must own two guns. 
a man does any particular amount 0! 
trap shooting I believe it is wise | 
procure a special gun for the purpos:, 
trap guns’ generally being heavy, 
straighter than ordinary in the stock, 
and the gauge is larger than neces 
sary for any game except duck shoo’ 
ing. A trap gun should throw i: 
charge high, if the shooter is at all 
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the game laws allow. Troll 
cast with my 


Rush 






Ssesreeee TEsO8 Mane 


—the liveliest bait that floats. It wiggles d 







thrill, a splash, and the game is yours. 






Pickerel, Pike and Muscallunge. 
Atyour dealer’ sor direc’ t, postpaid—stam ps or Money 








Four, assorted colors and models, $3.00. 





Accept no substitute. 
patents. Illustrated Literature Free. 
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WEEDLESS BAIT 
waremrele 


I Catch the Limit! 


So can YOU. Catch big fish— 


all 
or 


JangoMinnow 


ives 


and swims like a minnow in action. There'sa 


The 


Tango gets the big ones if they’re there. Bass, 


irder Regular’’ ‘‘Junior’’ or ‘‘Weedless Midget’’ 75¢c 
WONG Gs oo. cc raed ceycer tists bitascokeusteevecusees 


There's only one Tango Minnow I own the 


















of U.S., Canada and England ; 15 models toselect from. Catalog f 


St. Louis World s Fair. Adopted by Governments 


ree 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 










/ SAVE FOOD 
KEEP-EM- 
ALIVE AFTER 
YOU LAND ’EM. 
These stringers 
now selling by the 
thousands. Get yours 
today from your 
Dealer. If he is “‘all- 
out”, send direct. 





PAT. U 8. &CA 
Made of Steel he 
Wire, Nickel Plated. 


Price 75 Cents 
WATKINS MFG. CO. HOWELL, MICH. 
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Herman s U.S. Army Shoe 





Ask for 
It allows full play of the foot under a heavy 


Herman’s 


ad, is light, snug-fitting at the heel, broad 
.cross the toes and full over the instep. The 
000,000 pairs we have made for the United 
tates Army have drummed sore feet out of 
smp, and have made the marching ability and grace of our 
idiers the admiration of the world. You can buy these 
erfect shoes from one of our 8,000 dealers or direct from 
Fit, comfort and service guaranteed. 


(0S.M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 233,38" 


BOSTON, 
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quick shot, for the bird is rising when 


taken, and it is an advantage to have | 


the charge thrown 8 or 10 inches above 
the point of aim. Many can use the 
same straight stock in the field, hold- 
ing a trifle low from 
myself—but others find it wise to use 


habit—do that | 


a stock of more drop when field shoot- | 
ing. My correspondent will have to de- | 
cide for himself whether or not he is | 
ene of the men who can shoot afield | 


with a straight-stocked gun. 


A com- | 


mon drop for a trap gun is 2 inches | 


at butt by 1144 at comb; a correspond- 


ing field gun would have a drop of | 


21% inches at butt by 1% at comb. In 
any event the field stock should be the 


| 


shorter, for there is no chance to care- | 


fully place butt to shoulder when game 
shooting, as is the custom at the trap. 


DEALERS: Send for my generous Selling Plan and beautiful Ordinarily, a man will find it an ad- 
Counter Display. | 


vantage to have his trap stock a half- 
inch longer than the one he_ uses 
afield. 


Some men add to the length | 


of their stocks by lacing on a recoil 


pad when trap shooting, but this has 
a tendency to unbalance the gun. In 
a general way the thing can be stated 
like. this: A good trap gun handi- 


caps a man in the field, a good field | 


gun handicaps a man at the traps, a 


combination of the two in one gun will | 
handicap him both in the field and at | 


the traps.—C. A. 


I wish to get a shotgun for duck, 
geese and turkey shooting. I want a 
long range gun. What choke and what 
length of barrel should I get? Is the 
10-gauge a longer range gun than the 
12-gauge? Is there such a thing as 
ballistic data on shotguns giving pat- 
tern for different loads, size shot and 
chokes for the 10 and 12 gauges and 
where could I get same?—Leon H. 
Mudgett, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Answer.—For long-range shotgun 
work with a 12-bore gun, have the arm 
full choked, 32-inch barrels, chambered 
for a shell at least 2% inches long. 


In a double barrel the shell might be* 


three inches long, but in a repeater the 
shell limit must be 2% inches. Out- 
door Life can furnish you a book that 





gives normal patterns with the differ- 


ent gauges (The American Shotgun), 
but the figures found therein would 
hardly be reliable for special loads or 
special guns. Yes, the 10-gauge is a 
longer range gun than the 12. In a 
general way this is because more shot 
and larger shot can be used in the 10, 
and the velocity will be found equal to 
or greater than the normal velocity of 
the 12. For example, in a 10-bore 1% 
ounces of No, 4 shot can be used, driven 
by 4% drams of smokeless powder, 
and no 12-gauge can be made to equal 
such a gun and load. 
ier charge than the factories furnish, 
and the gun it is shot from should be 
of heavy weight.—c. A. 


This is a heav- 


Before you buy your next 
fishing tackle, ask your dealer 
to show you a Divine Rod or 
send for our 1918 Catalog. 


For nearly half a century, 
the word "Divine" on a rod 
has stood for the best in the 
art of rod making. The sports- 
man who knows or cares for 
trustworthy fishing tackle, will 
appreciate the careful work- 
manship in "Divine" Rods. 

There's a TF cerpapl Rod for 
every kind of a rod that will 
faithfully serve pen ST a the most 
exacting sportsman; Rods from 2'2 
ounces up. Trout, Bass, and Dry 
Fly Rods of 6 and 8 strip and in 
variety of choice woods—also Silk 
Wrap ods. 


Rods Made To Special Order 
1918 Catalog on Request 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
507 Roberts St. Utica, N. ¥. 

























Old Sown Canoes 


For a Quick Spurt! 


You can depend upon an Old Town tocarry you first 
over the finish line. Old Towns are light, speedy 
and staunch. A lifetime of experience enables us 
to give you ‘the Master 
Sanoe ’’—complete in every 
detail. Get an Old Town. 
With its use come strength 
and energy. Prices $39 
up. Dealers every- 
where. Send for 

catalog 


Old Town 


Canoe Co. 
785 Main St. 
Old Town 
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GLOUCESTER 


BED HAMMOCK 


To make the comforts of camp complete, take 
along a RoweGloucester Bed Hammock;a sturdy, 


substantial, all-quality constructed hammock. 
No article of summer furniture will be more in 
demand or add more cheer and enjoyment to the 
hours spent out of doors. 

The Rowe Bed Hammock affords real, luxurious 
comfort, is conveniently big and roomy tostretch 
fulllength. An ideal hammock, settle and bed 
couch adapted for every out door service. 

Every wearing part strengthened and reinforced to with- 
stand rough usage; a hammock that is 100% efficient 

Made by reliable old Gloucester sail-makers from genuine 
non-fadeable 21-0z. khaki—a popular shade that harmonizes 
with every background and outdoor furnishing 

Used extensively at select summer resorts, clubs, etc 
by people who know values, for 30 years. 

Built up to a standard; not down to a price 

Costs a few dollars more but will outlast ten one-season 
hammocks 

The only hammock you can afford to buy 


Send for 1918 Folder and mention this magazine 


and 


We Prepay Charges 
E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 
Makers of Tents and Hammocks for the U. S. Gor 


39 Water Street Gloucester, Mass. 


ernment 
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GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


Wit guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
rolific—with Three Established 
t<anches—with yearly profits ranging 

up to 40%. 


h k ledged 
COLLINS “%"" 
If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 





From» COLLINS 

gn? The Fox Man 
FOr et 07 100 S. Park St. 
ere” a Reedsburg, Wis. 





























PATENTED 8-3-15 


“PERFECTION” 

The last word s for fishing rod tips , re lin itting or 
snarling. Improves y ur casting miro ves your bestrod. At ute 
satisfaction guaranteed, or your m back. All sizes, for any rod 

ONLY 50 CENTS EACH 

We also furnish spe ng tops, butt guides and ree 

same material. Literatu ree 
You will have them eventually. Why not now! 
THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 











613 SEVENTEENTH ST. DENVER, COLO 
‘your 


own BOOtSs 


Tire-Doh-ize rips and tears int, 
your boots and rubber coats. 2c per- RR 
manently repairs ordinary tear. Also repairs |B 
big or small punctures and blowouts in auto 
tubes, and plugs up casing cuts, sand blist- 
ers, ete. 


750,000 
















KneadTire-Dohwith 
your fingers. No tools 
or beat required. 


50c and $1.00 
See your dealer today. If 
he cannot supply you, order 
from us «nd give his name 
Made and guaranteed by 
ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO, 
608 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














THE POSITION OF THE HOOK IS THE REASON 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop when hook 








> reaches end of slot sets the hook firmly into 
" jaw. Darts 

2 and dives just 
pike areal fish 

y Catches more 
thanany other 
now. Great for 


spoon or wooden min- 
Trout, Musky, 


all game fish such as Black Bass, 
Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, etc., ete. Made in six sizes. 
Ask your dealer for Knowles Automatic Striker or we will 
send it postpaid. FULLY GUARANTEED, Catalogue free. 
Length: 158" 216" 234" 314" 416" 514" 
Priceeach 35c 35c 5S5c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER — SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES. 75 Sherwood Bldg.San Francisco, Cal. 











| Repeating Arms Co., 
| U. M. C. 


for me?—C, 








REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 








Please send me the addresses of the 
Colt and S. & W. firearms companies. 
Please give me your opinion of the 
Savage automatics. Does any trouble 
ever arise, in cold parts of the U. S., 
else, on account of the 
oil freezing in automatic pistols or 
rifles? Please tell me the name of a 
cartridge for an automatic se that 
has soft-nose bullet and 29, 30, 31 or 32 
grains of powder. Also vont give me 
the name of the company that makes 
the automatic rifle to carry it. Am 
figuring on a trip up in the Blackfeet 
country (in Montana) is the reason for 
my inquiry.—G. M. Wagner, Casper, 
Wyo. 

Answer.—The address of the fire- 
arms companies you request are as fol- 


or anywhere 


lows: Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass. The Savage auto- 


matic pistol is a very popular arm. You 
will have no trouble with oil getting 
too thick, or too cold, if a good lubri- 
cating oil is used. The Winchester 
or the Remington 
Co., make the automatic rifles 
in calibers from .22 to .401. You might 
be able to select something from their 
line. Any cartridge larger than the .22 
caliber can be had in the soft-point or 
full metal jacket, for all the automatics. 
—L. K. 

What would be the probable cost of 
having target sights put on a Colt .38 
Special? Would the Colt people do this 
B. Cousins. 

Answer.—The Colt revolvers, made 
for target sights, have a chair on the 
barrel integral with it, in which the 
sight is placed, and the top strap is 


| made much heavier to permit its being 
| slotted for the rear sight. 


The factory 
will not attempt to put target sights 
on a revolver not adapted to them.— 
L. K. 

I have an old Colt .22 caliber rifle 
in perfect condition and a good shoot- 
er. I was in doubt as to whether I 
could get it reblued and finished with 
a new stock. I have only seen two oth- 
er guns like it in all my travels. Let 
me hear what I can do about it.— 
Frank B. Pritchard, DeKolb, Il. 

Answer.—As the Colt .22 caliber 
rifle has not been made for some 
years, I do not think it possible to get 
a stock without making it by hand, and 
in that case the cost of rebluing and 
a new stock would run the expense up 


| nearly to the cost of an up-to-date gun. 


There were many of these guns in use 
some twenty-five years ago, but the 


manufacture of them has been discon- 
tinued nearly that length of time.— 
Lx oK. 





In your February number, 1918, page 
149, answering Bert F. Laws, the editor 
says that R. S. Q. is a bulk powder 
This is not correct as I know by ex- 
perience, having burst a chamber while 
experimenting with a shell full. Later 
I was told by one of the Du Pont people 
that it is a dense powder. Kindly ver- 
ify my statement and if you find I am 
right set Mr. Laws and other readers 
right and possibly prevent an accident. 
—Chas. W. Green, Richmond Hill, New 
York. 


Answer.—The query referred to was 
pertaining to a .32-20 in which cart- 
ridge the bullet weighs 115 grains, and 
the shell has a long chamber. The .3s 
Special is much larger in diameter and 
carries a bullet weighing 158 grains, 


which changes the pressure entirely. 
Four grains of the R. S. Q. is a full 
charge for the .38 Special. On the 


same page of Outdoor Life, and preced- 
ing the article referred to, you will 
please notice that I recommend 6 
grains of R. S. Q. powder to be used in 
a .44-40 cartridge. It is a common oc- 
currence for guns to be blown up by 
cartridges loaded by inexperienced per- 
sons. It is very easy not to get any 
powder in a shell. The primer will 
throw the bullet thru the cylinder and 
it will be liable to lodge somewhere in 
the barrel and if a full charge follows 
it, something is sure to go. If one 
follows the directions carefully that are 
printed on all smokeless powder con- 
tainers, and load all shells alike, they 
will have better luck. The manufac 
turers do not guarantee an arm where- 
in reloaded ammunition is used.—L, K 


Could I use Infallible shotgun powder 
in place of Bullseye powder in my .38 
S. & W. Special revolver? If so, I'wish 
you would inform me the number of 
grains of Infallible equal to 3% grains 
Bullseye in powder. I used to reload 
with Bullseye, but it is impossible to 
procure it at present. Is the Lightning 
powder suitable for revolver? If so, 
what basis could I start on?—S. Locke, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Answer.—We would advise you not 
to use any of the shotgun smokeless 
powders in reloading for a revolver, 25 
they are not intended for that purpos 
We think you can get the R. S. ©, 
which is a bulk powder and which ‘5 
taking the place of Bullseye. Follov 


the directions on the can and you wi! 
get along all right with it—L, K. 

















Will you please tell me where I can 
get a bolt action pistol. I saw in one 
of my back numbers of Outdoor Life 
a drawing of one, and sure want to get 
one if I can. I believe it was a .25 
caliber.—Werrin Carson, Wray, Colo. 

Answer.—There is no bolt action pis- 
tol made. The one you refer to no 
doubt was either the Winchester or 
Savage bolt action rifle cut down and 
fitted with a pistol stock. They are 
made in .22 caliber only.—L. K. 

I would appreciate your making a rel- 
ative comparison of the merits of the 
45 caliber single action Colt revolver, 
7144-inch barrel, and of the double ac- 
tion Frontier sixshooter, same caliber 
and barrel length. This comparison to 
embrace reliability, accuracy and gen- 
eral usefulness. Would also like to 
know what kind of powder and load, 
when used in these revolvers, would 
give the most satisfactory results. 
Which of the two is the latest model? 
Lapsley W. Hope, Eureka, Nev. 

Answer.—There is practically no dif- 
ference in the accuracy of the two guns 
you mention, and it is a matter of per- 
sonal choice of the single action or the 
double action. Use any standard fac- 
tory-loaded cartridge and it will be all 
right. In the .45 caliber the black pow- 
der is the strongest cartridge, but 
some prefer the smokeless on account 
of its cleanliness.—L. K. 


Will you kindly advise me relative to 
the various merits of the following re- 
volvers as to shocking power and pen- 
etrating distance range, also as to the 
better for defensive purposes and for 
large game: The .44 S. & W. Special, 
.44-40 and .45 Colt D. A., and the .45 
government Automatic Colt. I under- 
stand from discussions in your maga- 
zine that the automatic cartridges are 
not loaded up to standard ratings. Do 
you think the automatic pistol can be 
worked as fast, or faster, than the old- 
timers could work the single actions 
with their thumbs?—Wm. Travis, Mc- 
Cloud, Calif. 

Answer.—The automatics are the 
fastest of firearms. I do not think that 
the oldtimers could manipulate any 
firearm faster than some of the present 
day shooters. I think all cartridges are 
loaded as is claimed by the manufac- 
turers. The ballistics you request, are 
as follows: 


A Magazine of the West 


As a reader of your magazine I am 
going to ask of you the final decision 
to the following argument which oc- 
curred between a friend and myself: 
Will the present Colt automatic pistol 
shoot its full capacity by pulling the 
trigger once and holding it back, and 
the releasing of the trigger stop the 
firing of the gun, this being his claim? 
Those I have used never acted this 
way. 
leased and pulled for each shot. He 
is the possessor of this gun and is poor 
enough sport to refuse to prove it 
with his own gun.—Harry H. Harsted, 
Chicago, II]. 

Answer.—All automatic 
sent out from the factory require a 
separate and distinct pull of the trig- 
ger for each shot fired. In 
stances where the trigger pull has been 
altered to pull easier. the hammer will 
bounce off the sear in the closing of 
the action, and in that condition the 
arm may empty the before 
one can let go of the trigger.—L. K. 





pistols as 


magazine 


In a previous issue you gave a friend 
of mine some six-gun advice, so I guess 
you will help me. I am going to get 
a side arm (Colt) for bear country and 
would like to know the best caliber. 
Mr. Thomas sticks up for the .45, 
while Mr. Rowell .38-40 has 
the .45 beaten, and Mr. Lee Knapp does 
not care for the .38-40 or .44-40 because 
they are rifle cartridges. The .38-40 
does seem to have more power, tho, 
than the .45, according to the ballistic 
table in the Newton catalog. Now 
please tell me which caliber is the 
most effective on game, at 


says the 


50 yards— 


the .38-40, .44-40, .44 S. & W. Special 
or the .45 Colt. For the information 


of your readers, I saw a Luger auto- 
matic, 9 mm. I think, new, at Wal- 
ford’s Sporting Store, 909 Pennsylvania 


Ave., this city —William Estes, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Answer.—The cartridges you have 


named all have their friends, and there 
is not enough difference in the energy 
of them to make much choice in hunt- 
ing bear. The principal reason for my 
dislike of the .38-20, .38-40 and .44-40 is 
not that they are rifle cartridges, but 
from the fact that they are bottle- 
necked, and the inclination for them to 
push back on the frame of a revolver 
after being fired, causing the cylinder 
to turn hard, therefore, I prefer a 
straight shell.—L. K. 
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The trigger had to be pulled, re- | 


some in- | 





Every Fisherman 
Needs These 


Here are three “boon compan- 
ions’’ that should be in every 
fisherman's kit. They double the 
pleasure of angling and help land 
the big ones. 










weave 


MARBLES 


mann 


CLINCHER GAFF 


Only humane gaff on market. Does not rip 
nor tear—nothing toset—no steel trap 
feature—no danger. Controlled by one 
hand. Jaws of gaff always open for 
business. A little squeeze of the hand 
and the jaws close with a flash and grip 
the fish like a vise. Can't get away 
Holds fish up to 20 Ihs. Made of best 
steel, heavily nickeled Price $1.00 


Marble’s Safety = 
Folding Fish Knife 


Does all the work needed to get a fish ready 
for the frying-pan—cuts, rips, scales. Blade 
has keen edge, and is sharp at back of point 
for ripping. The back of blade, as shown, is 
an excellent scaler A hunting knif jack- 
knife and fish knife in one. Can be « 
open in sheath or closed in pocket. Blade 4 
inches Weight 344 ounces Price $1.25 


Marble’s Handy 


Coat Compass 


Never goes wrong. Attaches to 
outside of coat and is water- 
proof. Always in sight and bal 
ances so readily direction can 
be taken while walking. Can 
not demagnetize. Also made in 
pocket style. Prices $1 to $1.50 
Above and other Marble's 
Specialties for Sportsmen are 
sold by all 

Sporting Goods Dealers 
Direct from us if not obtainable 
at your dealer's Write for 
catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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Ad te 
Pea ¢ , 

e Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

atch Fis other far-bearing animais 

8, With the 


3 iniarge pupber 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel-Wire Trap. It 
catches them like afl -trap catches flies. Made in 
all sizes, Write for Price List, and Free Book‘et 
on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


d. F. GREGORY, Dept.21sS St. Louis, Mo. 


TWO BAITS YOU NEED 














The No. | Weedless Winged Mascot is 
the most perfect all-round bait made. It is 
actually four baitsin one. A strict surface or 
““splatter’’ bait,a surface wobbler, near-surface 


wobbler or deep-diving wobbler as you please. Goest 
weeds fine, is wonderfully attractive and a guaranteed sure 
killer. You need it. Water tested, will notcrack 5 
Red Head with White Body, like cut 8 c 
De Luxe’’ Fish Scale Finish with changeable r '$1 00 
strip cece ad 





k made 
Frogs, Pork 


The Shannon Porker is the greatest pork ! 
Cut shows how to use flat pork stri; Also for 


Will not twist your line Absolute 
Wonderfully attractive 


Chunks, etc 
less, but kills every strike 


Send stamp for our catalog of Baits, 
Flies, Lines, Weedless Hooks, etc. 





W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D, 


736 So. California Ave. 
CHICACO, ILL. 







































DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











Some Thoughts On the Bystander 
and the Handler. 


When the writer used to enjoy 
everything that pertained to a horse, 
especially riding, I was watching the 
start of a cross-country hunt steeple 
chase one day, something that seemed 
to combine that intense thrill of pleas- 
urable excitement, with enough of the 
touch of the element of danger and 
sport to momentarily forget things 
earthy. Among the riders was a well 
known jockey who, with great difficul- 
ty, was getting up to the start with a 
bad-tempered three-quarter bred, pull- 
er and stargazer; but a great cross- 
country horse, nevertheless, which 
eventually had to be withdrawn  be- 
cause it refused to start in spite of the 
fact that his rider was one of the best 
jockeys that ever crossed a horse (re- 
member the ‘“Whip’). A young rider 
accustomed to hunt and “break thru” 
with underbred horses, sneered at the 
jockey and offered to show how the 
horse could be ridden. He was prompt- 
ly handed the reins and given a leg- 


up. The signal to move and careless 
touch of the spurs were all Trouba- 
dour needed. He _ shot across_ the 


field and straight thru a heavy thorn 
hedge, his rider having no more con- 
trol over him than a helpless baby; 
that was the last we saw of our young 
friend for about an hour. By and by 
he appeared leading the horse, a sight 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


for sore eyes, and if ever a man looked 
pale and haggard, our volunteer horse 
handler showed unmistakable signs of 
what he had been thru. That horse 
and rider going thru that thick late- 
spring thorn hedge, is indelibly cast 
into my memory. It ought to have 
been set to music, a fit subject for 
the great hunting artist, Sturgess. 

Similarly in dog handling, trainers 
and owners are often criticised and 
sneered at for the way they handle or 
correct their charges. Eliminating the 
very few that are out and out brutes 
to their dogs, whose only idea of train- 
ing is drastic punishment with stun- 
ning effect until the spirit of the dog 
is crushed, let us consider for a mo 
ment the role of the bystander in re- 
lation to the apparently abused dog. 
The writer often, as a boy, shared the 
bystander’s opinion, that sometimes 
dogs were treated very harshly, that 
some of the harshness was gratuitous, 
but in nearly every case I have ever seen 
when the looker-on was anxious to side 
with the dog and was persuaded to 
handle the dog himself, the looker-on 
finally became just as harsh in his 
treatment as the owner. 

The one actually engaged in handling 
the dog can nearly always be trusted 
to have some show of reason for his 
action. I could tell lots of stories in 
connection with dogs similar to the 
story of the horse, showing that the 


by-stander when given the dog to 
handle, himself collapsed just like the 
cocky rider. Of course there is this 
difference: In the majority of cases 
the by-standers are actuated by a mo- 
tive of sympathy for the dog. Of 
course, also, there are cases where the 
cruelty and harshness is self-evident 
and gratuitous, but in the majority of 
cases where a responsible person is 
correcting a dog, be cautious on what 
ground you interfere with him or criti- 
cize him. 

Some dogs, for instance, owing to 
their temperament and_ disposition, 
skillfully veil their real vicious tenden- 
cies; some strains, owing to the dispo 
sition of that strain, are calculated to 
develop viciousness. Kindness may be 
interpreted by the dog, and often is so 
interpreted, as weakness or timidity on 
the part of the owner, which induces 
a wilful dog to fight to have his own 
way, or a vicious dog to become more 
vicious. It is the owner or handler’s 
duty to keep these propensities in 
check, especially when the dog is 
young, at which time it may be effect- 
ually eradicated. If disobedience, bad 
habits, or bad manners, are charitably 
passed over time after time, it is equal 
to aiding in their development; and 
often when the confirmed bad habit 
causes annoyance to the owner or his 
friends, it takes very rigid and severe 
treatment to overcome it. It is a good 




















GREY WOLVES CAUGHT IN A DEN, 


WHEN YOUNG, 


BY STEVE ELKINS, 
MONTHS OLD WHEN PHOTOGRAPHED. 


IDAHO HUNTER AND GUIDE. 


THEY WERE SEVEN 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the 


first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 


ae Department. 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

rry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (3-tf) 








MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
ies from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale. Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their veins. 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money 
returned. Not the cheapest but the 
cheapest for the money. Senier Stock 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 

dogs. A vegetable compound admin- 
istered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 2-6t 








AT STUD—English setter, Magnolia 

Dawn; sire, Morse Duke Whitestone; 
dam, Paliacho Tempest. A handsome 
shooting dog with class that transmits 
his bird-finding qualities to his puppies. 
ot $20 D, Anderson, Petaluma, 
: 4-3t 





FOR SALE—A few classy young point- 
ers and setters from my private ken- 
nel. I can’t keep them all. Prices rea- 


sonable. Guaranteed as_ represented; 
satisfactory, or money refunded. Dr. E. 
E. Burdick, Huron, So. Dak. 3-3t 





e« Pointers 


i Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 


U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box Co. 








COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 

ng, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, - 
-t 





SPORTING AIREDALES—Husky moun- 
tain-raised puppies from dead-game 
arents, rich in the blood of champions. 
Vatural retrievers, guaranteed hunters. 
Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 5-1t 


“OR SALE—Some splendid setter and 
pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
etrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
bred Fennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 








OR TRADE — Beautiful horse-hair 
bridle, value $50, for young pedigreed 
\iredale bitch, Fred McDonald, New 
sloomfield, Mo. 5-1t 


“RAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS— 
Coon, oppossum, skunk and rabbit 
ounds. Also a few bird dogs. R. N. 
fendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 2-4t 








OR SALE—Chesapeakes, two males, 
three females; from a string that has 
roven entirely satisfactory. Otto Niel- 
on, Ephraim, Utah. 4-3t 


CHESAPEAKES—Pedigreed; best that 

can be bred. Sire, Walter King 
strain; dam, Beaver Rex, Lusitania 
strain. Five males, $20 each; two fe- 
males, $15 each. Dr. R. W. Hoyt, 722 
14th St., Denver, Colo. 5-1t 








BEAGLES uppies and grown dogs; 

brood matrons and one fine dog rich 
in champion. Some started and partly 
trained; no old stock. Address Earl G. 
Nigh, Wahoo, Neb. 5-1t 


GLENN-AIREDALES 


Catch and kill more game 
in a year, than most Aire- 
dales ever see. Bred and 
raised on ranches. 


I guarantee breeding, safe 
delivery and satisfaction. 5-lt 

















Dr. DEACON, Willows, Cal. 








COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





[RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 5-1t 





FOR THE GRACEFUL, speedy, useful 

and aristocratic Russian wolfhound, 
“ranch bred.” Address Elliott Ranch, 
Strasburg, Arapahoe Co. Colo. 1-tf 





COONHOUNDS, BIG-GAME HOUNDS, 

rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, aire- 
dales, fox terriers.¢ Catalog 6 cents. 
Sam Stephenson, Covington, Tenn. 4-2t 





LLEWELLEN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 


older dogs. World’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 5-6t 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 














Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














ANOTHER BARGAIN—Brand-new .25- 

cal. Remington pump-action rifle; 
made to order; Circassian walnut stock 
and fore-end; London oil finish; elabo- 
rately checkered; stock measures 14x1% 
x3 in, Complete set of Ideal tools and 
100 factory-loaded cartridges. Send 
stamp for photos and price. Box 842, 
Ellendale, N. Dak. 5-1t 





WILL BUY .45 Colt Gov. Model Auto- 

matic, .22 Colt Automatic and other 
high grade arms, at fair prices. Mail 
with bill. Will send check at once or 
return prepaid. References, Outdoor 
Life, Field and Stream, or Outer’s Book. 
Powhatan Robinson, 258 Broadway, New 
York City. C-5-1t 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20, J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 





-280 ROSS and 90 bullets. .350 Rigby 

Mauser and eighty bullets, with gun 
case. Beautiful two  hundred-dollar 
rifle, shooting very powerful 300-grain 
bullets; regular elephant gun. Latest 
model Springfield and 500 bullets. .35 
Luger automatic with holster and 100 


bullets. All perfect and new. Will pos- 
itively sell for highest offer. Thomas A. 
E. Lally, Spokane, Wash. 5-1t 





PARKER HAMMERLESS, 16-gauge, 30- 

in., Krupp barrels, full choke, special 
straight grip, 8 lbs.; $50; guaranteed 
absolutely new condition. Winchester 
single-shot .25-20, special sights, 7 lbs., 
reloading tools, 300 cartridges; perfect. 
Write for description; $25. H. M. Wil- 
son, Lexington Pike, Maysville, Ky. 5-1t 


-250-3000 Automatic 


A new combination of the .250 Cartridge 
in the Remington Automatic, 
Weare prepared to change the.25 Remington to take 
the above cartridge or furnish you with anew gun 
for this cartridge. It has the same accuracy and 
velocity as the Savage. If interested write me. 4-2t 


J. W. MEGEE, Sporting Goods 
22 West 2nd St. Tulsa, Okla. 








FOR SALE—One Winchester .35; same 

as new, has only had forty shots thru 
it; has Lyman receiver and Jack sight; 
also a box of cartridges for same. One 
Browning automatic, 12-guage, full 
choke, in A-1 condition. Cash offer only; 
am going “Somewhere.” Will forward 
to Outdoor Life as a guarantee of good 
faith. C. F. E., care of Outdoor Life. 5-1t 





VERY FINE 8-power Zeiss prism binoc- 

ulars, with leather case; $85. New 
Newton rifle for 1906 Government cart- 
ridge; leather case, extras and 200 
rounds ammunition; $80. Krag rifle, with 


5-power telescope sight and 400 gas- 
check loads; $40. Nichols, 400 Newton 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 5-1t 





SPRINGFIELD AND KRAG owners, 

rifle and revolver clubs, notice. Does 
the cost take all the pleasure out of 
your shooting? Then let me reload your 
high-priced ammunition. I can please 
you. Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 5-1it 





.22-CAL. BARRELS RENEWED by a ri- 
fled tube of high grade steel. Accur- 
acy and durability equal to a new bar- 
rel. Price $5.00 for 24-inch barrel. C. A. 

Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 
5-1t 





FOR SALE—Sharps .50-70 Buffalo rifle, 

new; $12. Baker single-barrel trap, 
with leather case, $65. 175 .303 bullets; 
100 .30-30 bullets, metal, $2.75 lot, Shep- 
herd Stove Co., Roanoke, Va. 5-1t 








WILL TRADE—Cow elk head, mounted, 
in fine shape, for .30 Government ’06 
Winchester, Model 1895, and .32 Colt au- 
tomatic pistol in good shape. Chauncey 
Guymon, Box 387, Burley, Idaho 5-1t 
20-GAUGE ITHACA hammerless. auto- 
matic ejector; one Bardou 33X tele- 
scope; practically new, condition perfect. 
Suite 412 Morgan Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
5-1t 














BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 

sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 3-6t 
WANTED -A few hundred rounds of 

.280 Ross ammunition. 706 North Main 
St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 5-1t 


























380 
[CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
WE HAVE one _ Springfield sporting, 
straight grip, stock checkered, rubber 
butt-plate; stock is cut for Lyman re- 
ceiver sight; oil finish; in fine shape. 
First money order for $15 receives it. 
We ber r Arms Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., Den- 
ve Colo 5-1t 
BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd, 
curious or unusual patterns. For col- 


Also gun books or 
P. L. Johnson, 


lections, 
very old 


not to use. 
gun catalogs. 











6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa 2-tf 
JUST ISSUED—List of used and shop- 

worn guns, rifles, ete Your address 
on a postcard will bring it to you. Kirk- 
wood Bros., Ine., 23 Elm St., 3oston, 
M: iSS 5-l1t 
W INC HE STE R, Model 1912. 12-gauge 
shotgun for $22; A-1 condition. Cc E. 
Hansbarger, Anthony, Kan 5-l1t 
W ANTE D —Colt 645 automatic: also Colt 

.22 automatic; must be new. E. A. 
Price, Garland, Ark. 51-t 
FOR SALE Savage rifle, we rH. P., new: 

price, $30. Dr. E. D. Wright, Seymour, 
Ind. 5-1t 

Antique Firearms. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 





Birds and Animals. 


PHEASANTS — Chinese, Mongolian, 

Reeves, Amherst, Golden, Silver, Jap- 
anese, Silkys; bantams, pigeons, doves, 
New Zealand rabbits. No order too large. 
Three thousand full-wing Chinese fall 
delivery. Marmot Pheasantry, Marmot, 
Ore 4-3t 








ENGLISH RINGNECK, 

Golden Pheasant eggs, $3 per 
Silver Reeves, Amherst and Mongolian, 
$5 per dozen, Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, 


Chinese and 











Corvallis, Ore. 3-4t 
GENUINE WILD MALLARDS — Call- 
duck hatching eggs for sale. Write 
for prices. H. B. Wells, Lodi, Wis. 5-1t 
TWO LION KITTENS—Male and female, 
for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancog, Colo. 
5-tf 





Books and Magazines. 





BOOKS “James Boys,” “Younger 

Brus.,”’ “Allen Gang,” “Vilia the Ban- 
dit,’ “The Auto Bandits oft Paris’; 25 
titles of Jesse James’ stories, among 
them being “Thrilling Raid,” ‘Wild 
Leap,” “Mysterious Warning,” “Daring 
Trick,” “Revenge” and “Man Hunter,” 
“Harry Tracy.” “The Dalton Gang,” 
“Jeff Clayton,” “John Lee,” “Charles’ 
Peace” and “Temptation’s of the Stage,” 


25ce each, postpaid. Rare Old Fiji Island 
Newspaper with each dollar order. Ad- 
dress O, K. Co., Decatur, II]. 5-tf 


Pub. 


pons wih ii. 





IS HE CRAZY ?—The owner of a planta- 

tion in Mississippi is giving away a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a 
canning factory. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per year. 
Some think this man is crazy for giving 
away such valuable land, but there may 
be method in his madness. 12-6t 





FOR SALE — Wilderness, sportsman’s 
fixed camps; Northern Minnesota near 
Canada, 17 miles from railroad; 139 acres 
virgin timber; half mile shore lines on 
two lakes; bear, moose, deer, geese, 
ducks, partridges; good fishing. One log | 
house, two log cabins furnished com- 
plete; open fireplaces. Boats, canoes; 
moose, deer heads and rugs. Reason, in 
war draft; $3.500. cash or equal. Write 
owner, Jack H. Burris (Trapper) Cook 
St. Louis County, Minnesota. 4-2t 


dozen; | 


Outdoor Life 








thing, if possible, to strike a happy 
medium between excessive petting and 
coddling, and drastic, Spartan discip- 
line with _—, —W. C. C. 


The Massachusetts — Act. 

The Wicks Bill, a new dog act that 
was enacted by the state of Massachu- 
setts which caused so much opposition 


from the dog owners, has been re- 
pealed, and another one _ substituted, 
which, altho not as _ practical as _ it 


ought to be and containing some griev- | 


ous mistakes, is much better than the 
Wicks Bill. 
posing the original Wicks Bill (which 
nearly all dog owners also opposed), 
but I am glad to say the opposition to | 
the Wicks Bill by those who look upon | 
it from a practical as well as senti- | 
mental standpoint has had good effect. 
The bill was found unworkable when 
it was tried out, in spite of all the ef- 
forts made by the sheep owners, and 
this, together with the influence of the 
dog fanciers, caused it to be repealed. 


I cannot take to myself the credit | 
for suggesting long ago that a law be | 
passed compelling dogs to be confined | 


during the night, altho I have advo- 
cated this for many years; neverthe- 
less the new bill, which takes the place 
of the Wicks Bill, embodies this idea. 
The new bil) compels owners to con- 
| fine their dogs between sunset and two 
hours after sunrise from April lst to 
November ist; with a sub-clause, that 
if a dog is accompanied by its owner, 
and is under reasonable control, it is 
permitted to be away from its owner’s 
premises. This is the second or third 
state to fall in line with the idea of 
compelling owners to confine their 
dogs at night, except when in actual 
use and under close control by the 
owner.—W. C. C. 


In re Our Remarks On the Great | 


Dane. 
Lieut, F. Leser, Fort Howard, Mary- 
land, has sent us a very interesting | 
letter on the great Dane—too long, I 


regret to say, to publish. 
things Lieut, Leser thinks we have ex- 
aggerated the bad temper of male great 
Danes. We thank him for his letter 
and superb drawings.—W. C. C. 





Kennel Queries. 


I am a subscriber of your magazine. 
Would you kindly advise me relative to 
the Russian wolfhound and the Scotch 
collie, police dogs or German shepherd 
dog? I.desire to secure a dog for com- 
panionship for my wife; one that will 
be intelligent, companionable and a 
protector. How do Russian wolfhounds 
and Scotch collies compare in intelli- 
| gence?—T. H. Burke, Hardin, Mont. 


Answer.—The Russian wolfhound is 
purely a sporting dog, and cannot be 


I was criticised for op- | 


Among other | 
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DOWN, $5.00 monthly; 
poultry, fur farm; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, tra 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fiftt 
Kansas City, Kans. 5-4 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards 


SEND 
photos 





receive four postca: 
corralling, killi: 


20 


CENTS, 
of driving, 











8,000 jackrabbits. Ratcliff, 3825 Clay 
St., Denver, Colo. 5-1 
JUST GIRLS — 25 Post Cards of Girls, 

25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 
FILMS DEVELOPED FREE rints 3c 

each. Send for price list. L. Lone, 
Hartford City, Ind. 5-l1t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


CHAS. COURTNEY 


HUNTER AND GUIDE 


| Located in Northwestern Montana in the largest 
‘and best game and fishing ground in Northwest. 

|Good pack outfits and guides at reasonable price. 
| Good bear hunting in spring. 3-3t 


SWAN LAKE, MONTANA 








AND HUNTERS—We solicit 
Parties outfitted on 
Yellowstone Park trips, by automobile, 
on horseback, or by coach. Guides and 
outfit furnished big-game hunters, Sum- 
| mer camping trips in the mountains 
with pack train are our specialties. We 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 
ranch, Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker, 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-4t 


TRAPPER LAKE AND ELK LODGE.— 

The most delightful spot in Colorado. 
Fine climate, beautiful scenery, and the 
best trout fishing and hunting to be 


TOURISTS 
your patronage, 





found in the state. Both stream and 
lake fishing. Good accommodations; 
furnished cabins, saddle and _ pack 


horses; reasonable rates. Good moun- 
tain road for automobiles, Come to Elk 
Lodge this year. Write F. E. Whitney, 


Marvine, Colo. 4-3t 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


OREGON TRAIL TRIPS—In the heart of 
the Cascade Mountains, for bear, lion, 
deer and trout are unsurpassed; twenty- 
five years hunting, trapping and guid- 
ing; finest outfit in the Northwest. H. ¢ 
Hayes, Oregon’s Professional Guide, Mc- 
Kenzie Bridge, Ore. 5-lt 














BUD SHOOP, Outfitter 

Mountains of Arizona, 
mountain trout and game. Fine, cool 
climate with mountain scenery. Gentle 
| saddle horses. Parties met on Ocean-to 
| Ocean Highway. Write for particulars 
Blue, Ariz, 5-1t 


CARIBOU, B. C.—The new big-game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 


and Guide. White 
famous for 








Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


22.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 
dated before 1895. Keep all old money and send 
TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. You may have a coin wort! 5 
large premium. Get Posted at Once. (1-6t 


CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy,N. Y. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My il- 

lustrated catalog and a showy shel! 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-t! 














Taxidermy. 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists suppliesin Amer- — 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 5 










































FED ADVERTISING | 





AXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! Elk, 
deer, mountain sheep and antelope 
ins for life-size mounting; all kinds 

antlers, horns and scalps for sale 
asonable. Send for complete list. 
onas Bros., Denver, Colo. 5-2t 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Do your | 


head mounting and rug work. Catalog 
on request. 
Rochester, 


No x. 4-6t 








WANTED—Dry 
also live bear. 
Pp. O. Box 860, 


bear balls, bear paws; 
Ship Bear Exporters, 
Eureka, Cal, 5-1t 





\ FEW 


FIRST-CLASS beaver 
sale, . 


Cc. Prager, Garrett, 


pelts for 
Wyo. 5-1t 





Miscellaneous. 





Wild Rice 
Brings?4eDucks 


Plant now and provide a natu- 
ral feeding ground to attract 
them next fall. Terrell's seeds 


grow. Write today for planting 


information and prices. (5-1t) 
CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 
OSHKOSH, WIS, 








PATENT YOUR IDEAS—Books, “How to 

Obtain a Patent,” and “What to In- 
vent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us 
for patents, Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address’ 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 








Old Kentucky Home Grown 
Natural Leaf Tobacco 


4yearsold. Cool, sweet, mild, mellow and juicy. 
45 to 60% cheaper than manufactured tobacco. 
The ideal tobacco; one pound 65 cents, 5 pounds 
or more 50 cents per pound. Transportation 
charges paid. Send order today to Ruble 
McNeill, Boaz, Kentucky. (5-1t) 














GENTLEMEN — Use 
Friend preparation for 
sunburn, burns from 


LADIES AND 
Sportsman’s 
hands and face; 


fire or steam, etc.; 3-0z. bottle 35 cents, 
postpaid. Sportsman’s Friend Mfg. Co., 
Goshen, Ind. 5-1t 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, ear 

canker, tetter, old sores, catarrh, dan- 
druff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, piles; cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, a 








AGENTS WANTED—BOTH SEX 


Bie SHEL, 


The ELECTRICITY from the BAT- 
TERIES willturnaneedle through | 
your table or hand. For Rheuma- 
tism, Liver and Kidney Disease 
Weak and Lame Back, Headache 
Weakness, Grip, Dyspepsia, Cold 
ness, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Dizzi 
ness, Numbness, Poor Circulation 
etc. For advertising purposes we 
will give ONE BELT FREE to one 
yerson in each locality (5-1t) 


Address E. J. SMEAD&CO., Dept.8, VINELAND, N. J. 











FOR SALE—1 A Eastman Speed Kodak. 
Zeiss Kodak, Anastigmat lens, F-6.3. 
’rint 25x4% Black leather case. All 

first- class condition. Price, $35. W. 





M. 3orrowdale, Magdalena, New Mex. 
5-2t 
-ROTHER—Nature provides antidotes 


for all poisons. Providentially have 
scovered pleasant root, easily, inexpen- 
ively, overcomes any form of tobacco 
abit. Just send address, P. O. Stokes, 
lohawk, Fla. 4-2t 


ASH paid for 750 kinds of butterflies, 
INSECTS. Some $!-$7. Easy work 
\ Even two boys 11 and 13 earned good 

money, with their mother’s help and my 








The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., | 
| —W. 





| with this particular 
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classified as a companion. Neither is 
a collie qualified for a protector. The 
German shepherd or police dogs, are 
good guardians, but for other reasons 
we would not personally advocate them 
for your purpose. We would advise a 
bull terrier, Irish terrier, Scottish ter- 
rier, Irish setter, ete. Collies are far 
superior to wolfhounds in intelligence. 
C. C. 

I have just secured a well-bred Ches- 
apeake retriever. Can you tell me if 
there is any publication out which deals 
breed of dog? Do 
you know the early history of the Ches- 
apeake? That is, how 
secured? I have been told that they 
(the Chesapeake) was the result of 
crossing an English water spaniel and 
a beaver. 
—Carey Shulters, Great Falls, Mont. 

Answer.—There 
to the Chesapeake, 
make mention of them. 
ord of the early history 
dogs were brought over from England, 
and probably crossed with some New- 
foundland strain of blood. They were 
gradually developed by the 
peake Bay duck hunters. There is no 
truth in the story of the 
spaniel.—W. C. C. 


The best rec- 








Only a Dog. 


He was only a dog— 
But we loved: him so! 
And he lies all cold and still out there: 
Breathe low, O sobbing March winds, 
breathe low 
Above him your gentle evening pray’r. 


His Master call’d and tho 
We wept to see him go, 
He heard and crost the Trail, all white 
and fair— 


was the breed | 


Is there any truth in this? | 


is no book devoted | 
but all dog books | 


is that two | 


Chesa- | 


The Trail that leads across the driven | 


snow— 
And happy and glad he awaits us there. 


Moan softly, O River, upon the ev’ning 
air, 

And breathe low, O wilding March 
winds, low 


Above his little bed so silent there: 
He was only a dog— 
But we loved him so! 


Alice Phillips. 
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DOLLARS YEARLY in your back yard; 





-e list, pictures, instructions aatiaaty 3" | no ginseng, mushroom dope; new 
r FREE prospectus | ideas; investigate; particulars free. Sun- 
INCLAIR, Box 415, D22, Los Angeles, Cal. shine Co., 174 E. 88th, New York. 5-1t 
20LL FILMS developed, 10c. Printing | ANTLERS, ELK—Can be used to make 
post cards, 3c each; 8x10 enlargements | hall racks, chairs, novel fence for the 
25¢ each; 18 years’ experience. Prompt | bungalow and many other different 
service. Quality of work unexcelled. - | ways. I have them for $1 per pair and 
’. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 1-6t | up. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 5-1t 
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AEG U.S. PAT. OFF 
Prestige WALTHAM MOVEMENT 


Accuracy 


Strike Again! 
Itcean’tevack! 








Look for Dram- = A/ivays sold ip 
mer Boy Figure by securing k 
inside cover of numbersofcaseanc 


“Khaki” Box 
Write for booklet, 





**The Watch in the 
Trenches,’’ which explains why there are 
barrels of discarded watches at the front, that 
are out of commission and cannot be repaired. 


Non-Inflammable Unbreakable Glass 
Protects the watch—cannot break or crack—is 
nota Nitro-Cellulose product, which isdangerous. 
The only unbreakabie glass held safe by Double 
Clinched Bezel. Pat. Sept. 11, 1917. 


The “‘NoFuss"’ Strap **Cravenette’’ Finished 
RADIUM olive Drab Webbing 


Patented Clasp 
DIAL Moisture-Proof 


No buckle, no eyelets 
Stronger than Leather 
Sold by leading Watch Dealers 


Slips over hand asa loop 
JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
Manufacturers of High-Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City, U.S. A. 


DUBOIS WATCH CASE CO. Established 1877 














You are assured the best of serv- 
ice by mentioning OUTDOOR 


beaver and | LIFE when writing advertisers. 


FITS 





We want every person in the U.S 

suffering with Epilepsy to send us 

their es — — Our FREE book 
e sent you, 


TOWNS REMEDY ni Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 


Remember 


_JENT'S CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 


BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N. Y.-THE DENT CO. -Toronto, Can. 























AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 


Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 
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‘Learn to Shoot.’’ 


Learn to shoot. 
That’s the cry that 
out the United States. 


is ringing thru- 


Our forefathers were great shots. 
They had to be. Their very existence 
depended upon their skill with the 


shotgun and rifle. 

Because our forefathers were profi- 
cient in the use of firearms America has 
long been respected and spoken of as 
a nation of shooters. 

This is far from being the truth. 
We have deteriorated greatly. In these 
days of civilization and Hun fighting 
we do not eke out an existence because 
of our skfll as shooters—and haven’t 
for many years—and therefore there 
are millions of Americans who cannot 
shoot. True, there are millions who 
can shoot, but it is the ones who can- 
not that this message is to. It is to 
those people we say: 

“Learn to shoot.” 

It won’t do you any harm, it may do 
yourself and your country a lot of good. 
The Government is giving a course in 
trapshooting to applicants for the avia- 
tion service and trapshooting clubs the 
country over have thrown open their 
traps and equipment to drafted men so 
that they may learn to shoot under cap- 
able instructors and be that much bet- 
ter fitted for service when they are 
called upon. Guns are getting to be a 
habit. Shooting is the most popular of 
all pastimes. The smell of exploded 
gunpowder is attar of roses to the mul- 
titude. 

The war and the cry on which we 
based this story has been the means of 
taking down the storm doors from thou- 
sands of deserted shooting galleries 
and they are all turning out their quota 
of marksmen, 

The cry has been heard on Broadway, 
too, and shooting is the newest pastime 
on the Goodtime Boulevard. Broadway 
needed a new thrill. It wanted some- 
thing different. When Broadway wants 


it gets. The thrill is there. It is dif- 
ferent. It is Outdoors Shooting In- 
doors. 

The Bounding Buck Animated target 
range at Forty-seventh street and 
Broadway is the place in mind. There 


isn’t another such place in the world. 
It is not to be thought of in the same 
light as the shooting galleries of other 
days. As we mentioned before it is dif- 
ferent. The plece gives all the appear- 
ance of the high-class hotel, and it has 


every comfor: of the modern hostelry, 


tue ee whe 


- CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARN 


The sur- 
the at- 


and the target range besides. 
roundings are high-class and 
tendants 
erans. 

The place is thronged from noon till 
midnight with men and women who go 
individually, in pairs and in parties as 
they would to the theater, and in 
the same dress. Here one can shoot 
at game bears, lions, moose, ducks, etc., 
with all the pleasure that goes with 
outdoor hunting and none of the dis- 
agreeable features. And besides, you 
can take a shot at an airplane or a 
U-kcat. 

The animal subjects are moving pic- 
tures. All are cinematographed in 
their native haunts. When the hunter 
shoots a small light appears in the 
screen where the bullet strikes and 
holds up the picture for three seconds. 

George Cohan tried this indoor shoot- 
ing and said it was great stuff, and it 
is, because it is a sport with a purpose. 





Some Women Who Shoot. 


Thousands of women have taken to 
shooting, both in the field and at the 
traps, of late years, and they have 
proven welcome additions to the sport. 
There was a time when fair Dianas 
before the traps were as scarce as ice 
cream parlors on the Sahara Desert— 
but in these days of enlightenment 
women are to be found tramping the 
fields in quest of game during the hunt- 
ing season and at the trapshooting 
tournaments of importance, 

Women’s eyes seem to possess a 
keenness for quickly developing skill 
at the sport which they are finding so 
attractive. 

Here are a few messages from wom- 
en in which they give their reasons for 
taking up hunting and _ trapshooting: 

“IT believe every girl should know 
how to shoot, for a more health-giv- 
ing sport could not be found.’’—Jane 
Sullivan, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“It is only a question of time when 
to be a skilled markswoman will be 
1umbered among the latest achieve- 
ments. And not only will it be a rec- 
reative sport, but a step toward wom- 


an’s independence.’’—Mrs. E. B. Bel- 
knap, Wyoming, N. Y. 
“T’ve carried a gun all day in the 


woods, I’ve climbed mountains, waded 
streams and fought my way thru green 
briar thickets. On frosty mornings I’ve 
bagged squirrels with hands so numb 
with cold I could scarcely break the 
gun to reload. In the ‘bush’ of North 
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are all trained military vet- 


Ontario, I’ve slept all night on the 
ground, rolled in a blanket, while the 
rain pelted down. For two nights | 
slept in a canvas tent while comrade 
and the guide were off on a moose 
hunt. Thru all the hardships of hunt- 
ing I’ve stuck to it, for I enjoy it more 
than other’ sport.’—Mrs. J. Fred 
Elbright, Eldorado, Ga. 

“Shooting is the best prescription 
any specialist could prescribe for that 
‘tired feeling,’’” says Mrs. C. F. Lass, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

“The pleasure I have received and 
the physical benefits derived from par- 
ticipating in the sport are so positive 
that I advise all women to become trap- 
shooters. Trapshooting is a recreative 
sport, suited to women, I firmly believe. 
Their presence at the traps will raise 
the sport to a stillhigher plane and 
increase interest in it at the same 
time.”—Mrs. Nettie King Burrows, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“IT have been on several hunting trips 
with my husband, but of all the sports 
with a gun, trapshooting is, to my mind, 
the greatest of them all.’”—Mrs. Andrew 
J. Reber, Crafton, Pa. 

“One reason why the women who 
have taken up trapshooting are far 
happier and healthier than their so- 
ciety-mad or their stay-at-home sisters 
is the new comradeship that is formed 
between husband and wife, brother and 
sister, daughter and father, as the case 
may be. And it is a good place for the 
children, too. Bring the boys and girls; 
the more the merrier, and encourage 
them to follow your example.”—Ruth 
Alexander Pepple, Topeka, Kan. 





Age Is No Bar to Trapshooting. 


Thruout the ages the sport of shoot- 
ing has been popular in some form or 
other. 

Our half-ape forefathers indulged in 
contests where the weapon was a good 
right arm and the bullet a smooth, 
round stone. 

Later on the bow and arrow were in- 
vented and then the cross-bow, and 
contests of skill with those ancient 
weapons were popular with people who 
felt that they should prepare for war 
in time of peace. 

While it is true that shooting has 
always been popular, this article will 
deal with the feature of shooting that 
places it so distinctly in a class by it- 
self. It is a fact that there is appar- 
ently no age limit to skill with the 
rifled tube and the polished bore. 


















ean stand on his hind legs—use his 
arms and hands—and has at least one 
good eye—he can still derive almost 
unlimited pleasure from shooting re- 
gardless of whether he is clad in knee 
breeches or snowy hair and long white 
whiskers. 

Some of the best shots are way past 
the Osler age limit and their names 
still figure in the lists of winners with 
both rifle and shotgun. 

Many a man has experienced the 
keenest kind of regret on becoming 
aware of the fact that he would soon 
have to give up his favorite sport be- 
cause he had reached the age limit in 
his particular line. One of the strong- 
est appeals that shooting makes is the | 
fact that old age cannot take it from | 
you. | 

Proof there is in plenty to substan- 
tiate this fact. | 

Take, for instance, the All-American 
Trapshooting Team. This group of | 
men, six in number, made a trip | 
abroad in 1901 and in a series of | 
matches with the best teams that the | 
other countries could produce, they | 
never met defeat. Seventeen years | 
have elapsed and every one of the six | 
is still rated as a top-notcher! 

The gray-haired baseball player is 
the exception, but you often see the 
gray-haired man at the traps compet- 
ing with his son and frequently his 
grandson. 

Take up shooting in some form, for 
it is a sport that you can stick to with 
the assurance that you will always en- | 
joy it and that your skill will stay | 
with you until the age when nothing 
remains of life but a host of pleasant | 
recollections. 








Notes. 


The first shipment of clay targets to 
the American soldiers in France was 
20,000 barrels, each barrel containing 
5,000 targets. The government is fur- 
nishing the traps and targets for recre- 
ative purposes. 

Mayor Hylan of New York and his 
daughter, Virginia, were pupils at the 
Atlantic City (N. J.) trapshooting | 
school during the past season. 

Canada, one of these days, will have 


So long as the male of the species | 
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Supreme strength is combined with 
extreme lightness in this reel of special 
aluminum alloy. The Rainbow is not to 
be excelled in simplicity of operation, 
in design, construction of service, even 
by the high-priced imported kind. 
Note the illustrations. 


Presto! It’s Apart! 


In two seconds you can take any Rainbow Reel 
apart. Just press the ‘‘take- apart”’ slide and 
the trick’s done. So compact that it fits the 
hand. Only 27,-in. in diameter and 34-in. wide. 
Beautifully balanced. Handsomely finished— 
dull black, or sand-biast. 


This fly reel should be in the outfit of every 
angler — wants all the joys of fishing to be 
his. 


Read This Booklet 


We have for you an interesting, illustrated 
booklet about reels, landing nets, fly and bait 
casting, etc. “Ike” Walton would have loved it. 


You'll enjoy it. Write for it today. 





“Takapart” Reel 
for bait casting... $5.65 


















This swift and silent reel is the 
favorite of thousands of our expert 
anglers. More Field & Stream 
Contests Prizes have been won 
with Meisselbach reels than with 
any other make. The ‘‘Tripart’’ 
Reel, for $4.65, is the little brother 
of the famous ‘‘Takapart.’’ 


Write for our booklet. 














Handled by All Dealers 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. COMPANY 


3 Congress Street, Newark, N. J. 


















a trapshooting association in each prov- 
ince, conducted along the same lines 
as the state associations in the United 
States, and when this time comes there 
will be a Dominion shoot each year 
like the Grand American Trapshooting 
tournament, The Interstate Association 
has been working on this project for 
years, but is somewhat ahead of the 
times. The long distances between the 
larger Canadian cities militates, just 
now, against the idea, but conditions 


are gradually shaping themselves, and es 


in due course of time there will be 
province and Dominion championships. 








’ z Mrs. D.N. Cassell, 


TROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 


Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone 
RATES ON APPLICATION 

Game abounds in the neighborhood and the inter has 

® good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 

at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 

with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 

Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 


anglers, is within walking distance 


Address for further particulars 


Cassell, P. O. Colo. 
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Outdoor Life 
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Read Theodore Roosevelt’s War Message To 
The Sportsmen of America 








united hosts of conservation reply: 








THE COLONEL’S MESSAGE. 


“To the profiteering proposal of the pseudo-patriots, the patriots for 
revenue only, that protection of wild life in war time be relaxed, the 


“ *YOU SHALL NOT PASS.’ 


“Let this be the slogan of every farmer, of all who dwell in the open, 
and of all who love nature and who wish to see our natural resources pre- 
served for the perpetual use of our people and not. destroyed for all time 
to gratify the greed of a moment.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 














The above message was sent recently by Amer- 
ica’s premier sportsman to the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, the sportsmen’s national organization. 


That conference was held mainly to devise means 
of combating the proposal of certain dealers in 
game that protective laws be relaxed or abolished 
in order that they may be enabled to revive market 
hunting. 


Of course, these patriotic gentlemen do not put 
it that way. They say they want to add to the food 
supply of the country. 


If their proposals carry, the only addition to the 
food supply will be canvasback and like delicacies 
at $3.50 a portion served by our big hotels to men 
who are pretty far removed from the bread line. 


If market shooters are again given license there 
will be precious little game left by the end of 1920. 
They had it all but exterminated when the sports- 
men arose in their wrath and stopped them. 


This conspiracy against the nation’s game is na- 
tion-wide in extent. 


It can be combated only by a national organiza- 
tion. 


Fortunately this exists in the American Game 
Protective Association, whose motto is ‘‘More 
Game” and all of whose energies are devoted to the 
increase of game. 


The leading sportsmen’s magazines, too, are 
fighting the sportsmen’s battle in the present con- 
flict. 

They have effected a co-ordinated plan of cam- 
paign with the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion whereby each will carry every month a special 
department edited by the Association, and devoted 
to the MORE GAME MOVEMENT. 


If you believe in more game; 


If you favor leaving some for the boys ‘‘over 
there’’ when they come marching home, you can 
help yourself and help them by filling out the fol- 
lowing blank, thereby becoming a member of the 
American Game Protective Association and at the 
some time a subscriber to any one of the leading 
sportsmen’s magazines—two practically for the 
price of the subscription. 


DO IT TODAY! 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Gentlemen: 


Outdoor Life 


[ GnGleése S Check Tor’ $:. oss sas gee ciiiseres to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 
low for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 


Publication 


Price, including 


Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship in American 
publication Price. Game Protective 
wanted. Association. 
A nprngns Saves Gi: SSS PRED ESTE © s-c5-sks issn ance 0s ayo alta so ln 0S a BRUNE wwe Iacaieu cai te eh b larlo nl efits ty ehG Relat Gl ph aaeew niicvalaianceeker er are erate 3.50 
Field and Stream. .. 0... ce cset ses escesiciees Baraca et “ance ake whale) sinieis wie ais Brat seiw Wie aie Cae 2.50 
iste ake SONNE. . okie cc's So: 8b wb Ws wie a ee SPURIESS 5 oe RS Hee aie SeacaleiRiele aainree Ea Tie a ee 2.50 
Michisan GpoOrtsMan . ...5.62 se sccwe sa sieives BPW s.'6.6:5: 0110's. 4: 0'.ni) Bo Wl 14! Sia) hi Al 0) 418) 0)\610 9 Bi wlele. signals. oo MW ore 2.00 
National SMOTKSMAN <2... cscs wesc ssvateoss gh GI ea cgi ho arr ce are ane a a a eles eee 1.75 
Outdoor Life . Pee Nees 0 Ee rr eee et ee Th re ee eer ee ey 2.50 
Outer’s Book—Recreation «.....sccces ccs. so INE og Sow in; Si col A.) hile mnie ete tein Ra alter edere ecb vecm aneesie re ananeepce tan ane 
Sportsmen’s Review .........eeecee cece eens: IU = gs Si Sootal on val a a se te SAGER Wael wl ae erent we greene eee 3.50 


Signed... 


Address. . 


SEEPS COED CE 5 A 6 COCO HHO CED SC COOH ROH EO OE SOO ® 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish to renew for one year from the expira- 


tion of your subscription, please mention that fact. 
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HIGH GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 


eminoto 
REM ton 

ARROW 

NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 





sy BLACK SHELLS © 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


Neon 


FIELD 
RECORD 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 
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Which Is Your Favorite P 


It is certainly one of the 14 shells named in the column to the left. These 
are the standard makes of loaded shoteun shells. You can obtain your 
favorite, loaded with a Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder, by speci- 
fying the powder when you buy the shell. 

Many experienced sportsmen ask that their shells be loaded with either 
Infallible or “SE.C.’’. They know by experience that 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS | 


INFALLIBLE 


can be depended upon under all ‘‘E.C.’’ onthe outside of the box in 
conditions, at the traps orinthefield. which you buy your shells, or on 
These powders are absolutely uni- the top wad of the shell itself. Tell 
form in quality, give high velocity, your dealer that you want your 
even patterns and light recoil. Seuctne chet loaded wk He 


Look for the name Infallible or cules Powder. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. ie 
85 W. [Ith Street rs 


Wilmington Delaware 











POWDERS 











A 
bucket of 


collapsible 
heavy brown 
waterproof 
khaki, holding 
a gallon and 
one-half. Folds 
absolutely flat. 


Camper’s 
Valet 
A folding toi- 
let kit for the 
soldier or 
camper. Made 
of khaki with 
a steel mir- 
ror, size 6x9 
inches, and 
with pockets 
for toilet art- 
icles, wearing 
apparel, writ- 
ing material 
and laundry. 


Mm Hangs by a 


grommet 
from tent 


1 pole or wall. 


Folds into a 
compact} 


™ package one 
) foot square. 
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Make Your 
Camping Trip More Pleasant 


HE “Restgood” Camp Bedding Roll and the Wilson 
line of camp and motoring conveniences will add 
materially to the comfort of any sort of a summer vaca- 
tion. Whether you are going to “rough it” or whether 
the trip you intend to make is just an auto tour from one 
hotel to another, you will find that many of the Wilson list 
of conveniences will greatly aid you in enjoying the trip. 





The “Restgood’” Camp Bedding Roll is a combined mattress and bed- 
ding roll. It is full length and is fitted with a weather-proof hood and 
cover of heavy quality army khaki. It rolls into a compact bundle 
twelve inches in diameter and weighs but fifteen pounds. Fitted with 
long binding straps and with large grommets at each corner. Made 
in several styles. 


Those articles of the Wilson Line best suited to campers are shown 

at the left. They have all proven satisfactory in actual use, and 

are extensively used at the present time by motorists, campers 
and military men. 


Write us today for our special booklet showing the Wilson Line 

which fully describes everything the camper will need. Select 

those articles best suited to your requirements and then con- 

sult your sporting goods dealer. If he hasn’t the merchan- 
dise in stock, write us. Address Dept. O.L. 5. 


\ 
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Jn man yo ganna 


CHICAGO 







A folding pan 
of waterproof 
brown khaki. 
Four inches 
high. Metal 
ring at top 
holds in shape. 


6x9 inch 3x4 inch 
Khaki Case Khaki Case 





“Duffle Bag” 


Serves the purpose of a trunk, 
Made of heavy dark brown water- 
proofed duck,re-enforcedthrouzh- 
out and equipped with strong 
straps and padlock. Size, 22 inches 
wide, 28 inches long, 8 inches thick. 


Every camper or mo- 
torist wants a trench 
mirror in his kit. Two 
sizes, with khaki cases 
and snap fastener. 


: Sizes €x9 in. and 3x4in. 
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“‘Restgood” 
Combination Bedding Roll 
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